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CHAPTER I. 


A man’s real birthday is not the 
day on which he first opens his eyes 
to the light of the sun. It is that 
on which the sunshine first pierces 
a little farther than his outward 
eyes. 

At all events I like to say so; 
seeing that the latter, in my own 
case, is the only birthday that 
Iam able to keep. For anything 
that I know to the contrary, I 
may be as old as the Great Pyra- 
mid, and have passed the first 
few thousand years of my life in 
a slumber from which I one day 
suddenly woke up to see—some 
clothes hung out to dry in a back 
garden. 

Not a very striking introduction 
to the waking world. But what 
would you? Everybody must see 
something first; and it is not given 
to everybody to find their self- 
consciousness for the first time in a 
storm or in a battle. Of course, if 
I had my own way I would give 
my memory a more poetical origin ; 
but, as'I have not my own way 
in the matter—indeed I have, in 
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the course of my life, had it very 
seldom, except in my very earliest 
years, when I had it rather too 
much—I must be satisfied with 
facts, however unpoetical they may 
be. Besides, I might have done 
worse. These same clothes—pet:- 
ticoats and such things—were not,. 
I remember, without their merit as a 
spectacle to untried eyes, whether in 
point of color, or of the form be- 
stowed upon them by the wind, as: 
it shook them and puffed them out 
into the semblance of the wave- 
line of an angry sea: and I dis-- 
tinctly remember the rhythm of 
their flapping—an unmusical sound 
which, however, has been “suggest- 
ed to me a hundred times since by 
music in many cases as devoid of 
either body or soul as the clothes 
themselves, but which has often, 
for that very reason, affected me, 
not by any inherent suggestive 
power of its own, but b i 
to mind a thousand other things. 
Many a soulless sound has since 
—heaven knows why—by carrying 
my memory backwards over what 
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is by this time a very long period of 
years, summoned up before me, in 
no ghost-like fashion, the undula- 
tions of familiar hills, the springi- 
ness of their turf, the whiteness of 
their winters, the sunshine of their 
summers—in a word, that strange, 
mysterious, magical odour that is at 
once suggested by the words, ““my 
own country.” I wonder whether it 
is given to those who, as I consider 
it, have the misfortune to be born 
in great cities, to really understand 
this feeling—whether the Parisian 
or the Londoner finds in the mul- 
titude and variety of his stenches 
anything similar in effect? For 
my part I believe they do; and 
that, had I also been city born, 
the smell of many chimneys, for 
example, might bring as dear and 
as sadly pleasant associations to 
my heart as the special perfume 
‘of my own woods and hills. 
For, as the voice is to the man 
or woman, so is this subtle aroma 
of the past to places; and the 
voice of his mother sounds harshly 
to no man. 

At least I suppose not; for in 
this matter I must confess myself 
personally ignorant. Even as in 
point of age I might, for aught I 
know, be the contemporary of the 
Pyramids, so, in point of parent- 
age, I might be of no woman born. 

Who my father was, however, I 
do know—at least I have been told. 
He was no other than the Marquis 
de Créville, who had been feudal 
lord of the place where, on the 
principle I have laid down, I con- 
‘sider myself to have been born; 
and I have also been told that I 
was, or rather should have been, 
in the bad old times, heir to his 
title and lands. As things actu- 
ally were, however I found myself 
heir to nothing but to his name 
and to his principles, which, I am 
proud to say, seem to have been 
those of no marquis of the old 
régime, but of a citizen of France: 
of one who is the willing subject of 
no royal accident. Such also am 
I, Félix Créville, Frenchman and 
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musician: such, in spite of much 
sorrow —ay, and worse than gor. 
row because of it—I have always 
been proud to be; and such I am 
content to remain, until a few more 
years lead me at last, as I hope 
they will, to join that mother in 
heaven whom on earth I have go 
ignorantly loved. 

Amen. But to return to the 
clothes’-line period, now so long 
ago, and yet still so near. 

Childish recollections are strange 
things—strange in their very mon- 
otony ; for, in spite of circumstan- 
tial differences, those of most men 
are pitched pretty nearly in the 
same key. The colour that the 
universe assumes to the eyes of one 
young child is always much the 
same as that which it assumes to 
another, however much the form 
may vary. Whenever I have, in 
the course of conversation upon this 
subject, happened to compare notes 
with people of any sort or kind or 
country, high or low, rich or poor, 
I have always found that there is 
as much essential community of 
experience in this respect as in 
dreams, even although almost every 
one, as in the case of dreams, tries 
to make out his own to have been 
something singular and abnormal. 
At any rate, I can safely say, for 
my own part, that I have never 
even found in books any account 
of childish experiences—of course 
I do not mean in point of outward 
detail—with which I have not been 
able to sympathise personally ; and 
I know that in this I am very far 
from standing alone. Indeed I 
firmly believe that this would prove 
to be universally the case were it 
not that so many people forget the 
childhood of their minds and of 
their souls altogether. To remem- 
ber one’s past self as one really was, 
and as one is no longer, requires & 
faculty that is far from being uni- 
versal; for it requires the faculty 
which, when joined with a power 
of expression, makes the poet. With- 
out going so far as to claim for my- 
self that title, I do hope that I may 
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claim to call myself something of 
an artist in my own line, which 
comes to much the same thing; 
and, if I am at all an artist, I feel 
that it is because I am still the 
same Félix who was once, according 
to my system of autobiographical 
chronology, five minutes old. 

Thus my own country, my old 
home, and the effect that they pro- 
duced upon me by developing me 
into what I am, are still a part of 
my present self. Still part of me 
are those green valleys and wooded 
-hills, alternately so beautiful and 
sosdesolate: still part of me, if not 
myself altogether, are their sounds 
—their various music of brooks, of 
rivers, and of torrents; of warm 
breezes and cold winds; of their 
birds, of their cattle, and all the 
notes and harmonies of the sym- 
phony of pastoral nature. Still 
part of me, also, are their discords: 
and, of these, above all the howl of 
the wolves in winter, which always 
used to fill me with a peculiar and 
nameless terror, the source of which 
seemed to belong to some previous 
state of existence. But this is not 
all. There were the people also, 
few enough and kind enough for 
me to know them all both by 
and with my heart. It needs not 
the slightest effort of memory 
for me to recall the forms and 
voices of “‘ Grand’mére,” as I used 
to call the stern but bravely patient 
peasant whom the country round 
knew as Aunt Cathon ; of my foster- 
mother ; of the good Curé, whé was 
to me more than a father; of the 
lame wood-carver, who almost made 
a sculptor of me; of my playmates 
at Eaux-Grandes and Les Vacheries ; 
of our dogs, both christened Loup, 
whom I fear I was ungrateful enough 
to my human friends to love as 
well as I loved any one; and, aboye 
all—above man, woman, or dog— 
that laziest, cleverest of village ne’er- 
do-wells, whose violin introduced me 
to a music that is almost more to me 
than that of nature herself. I have 
thought, sometimes, of composing 
a fantasia on the subject of that fel- 
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low and his tunes, only no one 
could be expected to appreciate it 
but myself, and for me it would be 
too sad a task now. If, however, I 
ever do any such thing, I shall call 
it ‘“Pré-aux-Fleurs,” and tell no 
one why. 

I remember, also, that I was 
looked upon in the village as a 
sort of superior being, if only for my 
father’s sake. No one ever once 
scolded me, that I can remember, 
under any circumstances: and I am 
sure that if I was ever guilty of the 
weakness of crying for the moon, as 
I have no doubt I was, it was not 
the fault of my friends that it did 
not become mine. Every one, ‘I 
fear, spoiled me, and “ Grand’ mére” 
most of all; and I believe that to 
this very day I might have gone on 
living upon the charity of the place, . 
thinking it quite right and quite 
in the natural order of things, had 
it not been for the Curé and the 
fiddler. The former taught me to 
read and write, to decline Musa, to 
be a good Catholic, and to remem- 
ber that, peasant as I had become, 
I was a French gentleman after 
all—a fact that, in spite of my 
republicanism, I was, and am not, 
unwilling to remember. The lat- 
ter, who was called Jean-Baptiste, 
taught me to play the Marseillaise 
—which I infinitely preferred to 
Musa—to sing a song or two, and 
to keep time to one or two lively 
dances. Nearly half my time I 
spent with the one teacher, and 
nearly half with the other; and 
though I know whose company I 
then most preferred, it would be 
difficult for me to say upon which 
of the two I look back with most 
affection now. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the 
education that in one way and 
another I managed to pick up, 
it naturally required some external 
circumstance of a very decided na- 
ture to prevent my settling down 
in some way or other ds a peasant 
of Saint Félix-des-Rochers—for so 
was the parish named. It is true 
that the conscription might have 
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turned me into a soldier of the 
empire. But otherwise I should 
very likely have married one of my 
playmates—I think I know which 
it would have been—and settled 
down into the proprietorship of 
a chalet; while my violin would 
have succeeded that of Jean-Bap- 
tiste as the enlivener of weddings 
and festivals. I believe, too, that 
in my ignorance of all external life 
I should have been happy. But I 
do not, cannot, regret that such was 
not to be my lot: for who would 
give up his experience even of sor- 
row ? 

One day—for I did not see my 
few playmates very often—I was 
wandering about alone in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pré-aux-Fleurs — or 
rather I should have been wander- 
ing about alone had it not been 
that I was accompanied by Loup 
the second and by my violin, the 
present of Jean-Baptiste, who was 
the possessor of more than one. I 
can scarcely say that music was a 


passion with me in those days, for 
I could always be entirely happy 
without it; butit was an amusement 
to which I took as least as kindly as 
to the more ordinary pursuits of my 


age. Nor can I honestly say that 
it at that time ever stirred up any 
wonderful emotions within me. A 
sad tune used to make me feel sad, 
a merry one, merry—and a well- 
managed modulation would make 
my nerves creep and glow a little— 
but that was all. In fact, such airs 
as I knew were not of a character 
that was likely to produce any 
greater effect; although, no doubt, 
where there is genius, it may be 
called out by anything, however 
slight. But then to genius I have 
not pretended for many years past. 
Nevertheless, my violin was my con- 
stant companion; and I should as 
soon have thought of leaving the 
house without it as without my 
dog himself. On this occasion the 
weather was hot, and I presently 
grew tired of rambling; so it was 
the most natural thing in the world 
that I should sit down by the road- 
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side where I found myself, and amuse 
myself quietly in my favourite fash- 
ion with Loup for my audience—or 
rather not quietly, for he always 
howled most delightfully whenever 
I played certain passages that he 
seemed to find sympathetic. 

I was so interested in this occu- 
pation that two strangers approach- 
ed without my observing them, 
until I suddenly heard a loud burst 
of laughter within a few feet of 
where I was sitting. 

Now it was not so rare as it had 
once been for strangers to be seen. 
in the neighbourhood during the 
summer; for the picturesque had 
of late years begun to come into 
fashion, and it was no rare thing 
for artists and other tourists to 
find their way among us from 
Besancon, and the other towns in 
the same part of France. From 
my own small experience I could 
see that these two were tourists of 
one sort or another amusing them- 
selves by walking through our beau- 
tiful hills instead of posting along 
the dusty highroad. 

‘“* Bravissimi /” exclaimed one of 
them—a tall, dark, and handsome 
man of about fifty years old, with 
bright black eyes. “ That dog will 
be an acquisition to the grand 
opéra.” 

His companion, some fifteen or 
twenty years younger, and of a 
short, stout figure, was one whose 
hair, eyes, lips, and peculiar turn 
and carriage of the shoulders—that 
only infallible sign— marked him 
out as one of the house of Israel. 

“Too many of them there al 
ready,” he answered, “and of both 
sexes. This one certainly wouldn't 
be the worst of them, though. But 
we seem to have come upon 4 
brother artist, besides the singer. 
Just play that again, my boy, will 
you?” 

I was much too spoiled a child 
to be shy, and so I stood up and 
played willingly and at once. But 
Loup was not shy’ either, and 
spoiled the effect considerably. 

“Do you never play anything 
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but accompaniments for Maéstro 
Lugubrioso there?” asked the short 
man again. 

“ Plait-il, M’ siewr ?” 

“T mean, does your dog always 
how] like that ?” 

“No, M’siewr—only at what he 
likes.” 

“Then play us something that 
he doesn’t like, please.” 

I obeyed. 

“Well done, my boy. But that 
isn’t quite the right way, though,” 
he continued ; and then, taking my 
violin from me, and having put the 
strings in order, he did play. 

After all, then, I had never heard 
music before ! 

“Oh, play something more, 
M’siewr—please!” I exclaimed, ex- 
citedly, when it was over. 

He smiled, and then began some- 
thing else. I felt the hills floating 
away before my eyes into infinite 
space. Who could this man be? 
and to think that my own poor fid- 
dle should be capable of producing 
such sounds as these! 

At last that also came to an end, 
and with the cadence my soul 
seemed to sink away also. I could 
not have*spoken to save my life, 
and stood spell-bound. 

“And who taught you to play, 
my boy?” asked this wonderful 
being. 

“Who taught you, M’sieur ?” 

“Ha, ha, ha! You seem a strange 
fellow. If you wish to know, it 
was a certain stupid fellow they call 
Moretti.” 

“And where does he live ?” 

“Where does he live? In a 
place called Rome, if you know 
where that is. But why do you 
ask ?” 

“ Because I will go to Rome! ” 

The two strangers first stared at 
me, then at one another, and then 
laughed again. I felt angry. 

“T suppose, M’sieur,” I said, 
“if he has taught you he can teach 
me too.” 

“Hm! That depends, my boy.” 

The tall man now addressed me 
for the first time; and he ‘spoke 
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gravely and kindly. “Play me 
something else,” he said: “ some- 
thing slower, if you can.” 

‘Pardon me, M’sieuwr.” 

‘* Why not ?” 

“* Because I will never play again 
until I have learned.” 

“That is to say you will never 
go into the water until you have 
learned to swim? So be it, then— 
never mind. What is your name? 

0 you belong to this place? Is 
this how you get your living?” ° 

“ Félix Créville, M’siewr. I live 
at Pré-aux-Fleurs — there up the 
hill.” 

“And do you get your living b 
your fiddle?” “Tt ed 

“No, M’sieur. Llive with Aunt 
Cathon and: Mére Suzanne.” 

** And can you read ?” 

“Yes, M’sieur.” 

* And write?” 

“Yes, M’sieur.” 

“* Bravo! You area fine fellow. 
Have you a father—a mother ?” 

“T never had either, M’sieur.” 

“You must have come into the 
world somehow, though. And how 
old are you ?” 

“T do not know, M’sieur.” 

“ Ah, I see. And so you want 
to learn the violin ?” 

“T will learn it, M’sieur.” 


‘““That remains to be seen. How 


have you managed, so far?” 
“T have not learned, M’siewr.” 


“How? You did not find it out 
by yourself, I suppose ?” 

“Ah, M’sieur / I know nothing. 
That is not playing.” 

Poor Jean-Baptiste ! 

“Well, so be it. And do you 
think Aunt Cathon or Mére Suzanne 
could find us a draught of milk at 
Pré-aux-Fleurs ?” 

“Oh, M’sieur/” I had hopes of 
more of that wonderful music from 
the stout violinist, who had been 
silent while the other was talking 
to me. 

“Show us the way then,” con- 
tinued the tall stranger. ‘ What 
shall you do with this franc piece?” 

“T shall give it to Jean-Bap- 
tiste !” 
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‘* And who is Jean-Baptiste ?” 

‘“‘He gave me this violin. 
taught me—what he knew.” 

“Ah! 
means; and this also,” he added, 
increasing his gift. 
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a clever fellow, this Jean-Baptiste, 
and we will see him too, as well as 
Aunt Cathon and Mére Suzanne, 
And now we must be acquainted, 
This is my friend, Monsieur Pros. 
per; I am Signor Moretti. 


‘ 


CHAPTER II. 


And so it came about—though 
my excitement at the time confuses 
my memory considerably as to the 
exact details of the ensuing weeks, 
that the nature of my career in life 
became fixed. I was to become a 
musician, and was to learn my art 
in Paris. As to pecuniary means, 
I fear—I very much fear — that 
Father Laurent, in the course of the 
conversation which he held with 
my two new patrons, and of which 
I did not hear a word, but in the 
course of which I presume he was 
persuaded that my departure from 
my home under their auspices would 
prove the best thing for me, deceived 
them very considerably ; and that I, 
ignorantly and unconsciously, rob- 
bed him of the greater part of an 
income from which, one would 
have thought, he could spare noth- 
ing. Nay, I fear also that I must 
thereby, to some extent, have rob- 
bed his poor. 

Among the many faults of my 
nature of which I am conscious, I 
do not reckon ingratitude. On the 
contrary, a kindness even from a 
friend always weighs me down with 
a sense of obligation to such an ex- 
tent that I scarcely like to receive 
a favour without an immediate pro- 
spect of returning it with interest, 
and fills my heart with an almost 
dog-like feeling towards him who 
confers it. And thus I can never 
recall this period of my life of which 
I now speak, child as I was, without 
undergoing a pang of regret, almost 
of remorse. 

I had hitherto lived as my own 
dog had lived—that is to say, in an 
atmosphere of kindness, bestowed 
upon me so freely, so much as a 
matter of course, that I, consciously 


at least, appreciated it no more than 
I consciously appreciated the fresh 
air of the hills. I could not of 
course, have been kept and fed for 
nothing, and my peasant friends 
must often have found the times 
hard enough for themselves without 
an additional mouth to feed; and 
now, to crown it all, the Curé was 
depriving himself of what, judging 
from the slenderness of his purse, 
must have been almost necessaries 
of life, in order to benefit me and 
give me a chance in the war of the 
great world. And yet, in spite of 
all this, and in spite of the affec- 
tionate sorrow that filled the whole 
place for days, and Pré-aux-Fleurs 
for weeks, before my departure—a 
sorrow that filled my own eyes with 
sympathetic tears—I was glad and 
eager to leave my home. It was 
a perfectly natural eagerness, no 
doubt, and I knew no more about 
the part that money plays in the 
world than I knew of the world 
itself; but I cannot, in my soul, 
excuse myself to myself, however 
much my unconscious ingratitude 
sprang from the innocence that be- 
longs to ignorance. Alas! once 
more I fear that I found it really 
hard to part from none save Loup ; 
and I was, with all my new artistic 
ambition, child enough to repent of 
the career I had chosen, when for 
the first time I had to go out of 
doors without him. The appealing 
look of mute wonder in his eyes 
when I, for the last time, embraced 
him and forbade him to follow me, 
haunted me for long; and all the 
more as there seemed to be some- 
thing of rebuke and of warning in 
it. I used to imagine his long and 
weary waiting for my return, set- 
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tling down at last into the chronic 
dulness of a vacant life, such as 
crushes the nature of dogs even 
more than that of men; but I 
did not picture to myself, as I do 
now, Aunt Cathon and Mére Suz- 
anne with the occupation that 
formed the one excitement of their 
hard monotonous. peasant life for 
ever departed from them; Jean- 
Baptiste, weary of his fiddle, and 
perhaps consoling himself for the 
loss of a comrade, for whose sake I 
can see now that he had long kept 
himself within bounds, by a return 
to his wild ways; the Curé, with- 
out his pupil, and with his time 
heavy upon his hands. I am not 
guilty of vanity when I picture to 
myself all this. I know now how 
much love was mine in my old 
home. 

Any one who knows anything of 
musical history will not need to be 
reminded that Signor Moretti was 
the greatest violinist and one of the 
most eminent composers of his day. 
Even still, in what I cannot help 


thinking to be degenerate days, his 
works contrive to hold their own. 
But, although I owe it to him that 
I became a musician, it is not my 
good fortune to be able to boast 
myself one of his immediate pupils. 
His light just shone upon me, and 


that was all. He lived in Rome; 
and for hundreds of reasons it was 
impossible that I could follow him 
there at once. But in Paris I found 
myself in good hands. I was the 
pupil of his pupil, Monsieur Pros- 
per, for whom at first I enter- 
tained a shy dislike, owing to his 
brusque manners, his capricious 
temper, and propensity to ridicule ; 
but it was not long before I pierced 
through the shell, and, according to 
my nature, came to feel a love that, 
born of gratitude, ripened into 
friendship. 

Of course it will be understood 
that Iam now beginning to refer to 
days long subsequent to my bewil- 
dering journey to Paris, the events 
of which are, like those of the days 
immediately preceding it, far too 
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dream-like to make a detailed nar- 
rative of them possible. All I 
know is that I did arrive some- 
how, and was soon immersed in 
hard, dry exercises, that often made 
me repent, not almost, but alto- 
gether, of my ambition, and long 
for the liberty which I had enjoyed 
hitherto of making as many im- 
perfect notes, slips in time, and 
barbarous graces as I pleased, I 
found very soon that music as an 
amusement and music as a profes- 
sion are very different things. Still, 
however, I worked hard; and if I 
had not done so willingly, Monsieur 
Prosper would have made me do so 
against my will. He was the first 
person who ever really scolded me, 
and that is areal and startling ex- 
perience in the life of a spoiled 
child. 

He was certainly a good teacher, 
though he had but little enthu- 
siasm even for his art, which he 
regarded strictly as a profession 
like any other profession, and as 
being after all, or rather above 
all, a means of making money. He 
treated it accordingly; and the 
result was, that while he did not, 
perhaps, know how to bring out 
any genius that might be latent 
in any of his pupils, he did most 
thoroughly teach all of them how 
to make the most of themselves in 
the way that the world admires. 
He had no crotchets, and scorned 
all systems that did not bear the 
seal of success. And yet he him- 
self, with all his common-sense and 
all his Hebrew blood, was by no 
means a prosperous man. He was 
not content with living by his pro- 
fession—he must needs become rich 
by it; and so he became, in effect, 
less an artist than an impresario 
and theatrical speculator. In this 
capacity he had plenty of know- 
ledge and plenty of boldness; but 
these good qualities were altogether 
neutralised by want of tact, want 
of temper, and want of capital. I 
am not quite sure that he was not 
at one time even director, or joint- 
director, or in some way mixed up 
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with the direction, of the Grand 
Opéra itself ; certainly when I knew 
him he was always dabbling in a 
dozen theatrical affairs at once, 
with the very worst results to his 
own pocket. Sometimes, even, he 
was reduced almost to the very last 
straits; but, like the rest of his 
race, he was never at his wits’ end, 
never lost confidence in himself, and 
never relaxed in his energy for a 
moment even at the worst of times. 
He was by no means liked in the 
profession, but I never heard even 
his worst enemies throw a shadow 
of suspicion upon his complete up- 
rightness in all matters of business. 
If it were the case, as unhappily 
it is not, that success is always to 
be gained by working for it and 
deserving it, he would have died 
a millionaire. 

This would have been a strange 
person to become my friend, were 
it not that friendship almost al- 
ways contains an element of 
strangeness. I was still a boy; 
he almost middle-aged. I held 
transcendental views of life and 
art; he was an artistic adventurer. 
I thought only of the soul of music ; 
he of little but its form. I was 
quiet, romantic, dreamy, and re- 
served ; he, bustling, prosaic, ener- 
getic, and self-reliant. For some 
reasons it was well, for others not 
so, that I had a friend of this kind. 
At all events I learned a great 
deal from him and through him, 
not only about my profession, but 
about its professors. Connected 
as he was with almost all of them, 
my acquaintance with him laid bare 
to my unwilling eyes the wretched 
intrigues, the contemptible jeal- 
ousies, the atmosphere of sordid- 
ness, of stupidity, of charlatan- 
ism, and of cant, the convention- 
alities and all the sickening little- 
nesses with which the glorious art 
of music was then and still is so 
utterly enveloped as to be almost 
suffocated. I learned that if an 
artist wishes to “succeed,” as it is 
called, he or she must, in order to 
do so, lay aside all the better part 
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of himself and become, as the Ger. 
mans say, a rank Philistine, [ 
learned that almost all who style 
themselves artist are either huck- 
sters or charlatans ; that their crit. . 
ics are for the most part much the 
same, only with a stronger dash of 
dishonesty; and that audiences 
consist almost entirely of flocks 
of silly sheep, whom claques and 
critics lead by the nose. If I seem 
to speak strongly upon this matter, 
I am glad of it. I would speak 
more strongly if I could; and I 
could do so without suspicion, in- 
asmuch as I do not pretend that I 
personally should have succeeded 
any better than I have done even 
in a better state of things. Now, 
this early insight into the nature of 
the world in which I was _ hence- 
forth to move, while it proved far 
from useless to me, was the cause 
of my losing a considerable amount 


‘of enthusiasm ; and loss of enthu- 


siam for his art is the worst misfor- 
tune that can befall one who aspires 
to be an artist in any form. It was 
impossible for me not to lose a great 
deal of mine when I knew, for ex- 
ample, that some great prima donna, 
whose whole genius, or rather whose 
whole stock-in-trade, consisted of a 
tolerably good voice, neither worse 
nor better than that of nine women 
out of ten, had gained her public 
position by the path of private pro- 
tection ; that the enthusiastic crowd 
which took her horses from her 
carriage and drew her home in 
triumph consisted of supernumerar- 
ies of the theatre; that the applause 
that filled the house was originated 
and regulated by hands hired for 
the purpose; that the shower of 
bouquets thrown upon the stage 
were the lady’s own property hours 
before they lay at her feet; that the 
critics who described it all in such 
glowing terms knew all this as well 
as, perhaps better than, I knew it, 
were even more ignorant of music 
than the audience, and wrote from 
no higher motive than love of their 
friends and hatred of their own and 
of their friends’ foes. I fear it is 
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only too true that they not seldom 
wrote from very much lower mo- 
tives. I remember, to cite one in- 
stance of what I mean, a certain 
leader of criticism in my own time, 
by whose power scores of reputa- 
tions were made and marred, who, 
whenever a singer was about to 
make a first appearance, would call 
and say, “Signor,” or “ Madame,” 
or “Mademoiselle, I have already 
prepared three notices of your per- 
formance of to-morrow evening. The 
first, as you see here, is sufficiently 
favourable, and will insure you a 
succés destime: it is yours for so 
many francs. The second, which 
I also show you, clearly proves 
you to be the greatest singer of 
the past, of the present, and of the 
future: it is yours for so many 
francs more. The third, which 


it is unnecessary for you to see 
now, you may have gratis; but, 
if it appears, I do not think that 
you will care to sing in Paris again.” 
I do not, of course, mean to say that 


in all countries musical criticism 
has attained te such a pitch of sub- 
limity as this, or that in any coun- 
try critical dishonesty is always of 
a gross and conscious kind. But I 
certainly do say that it needs every 
note that has ever been produced 
by true genius to prevent me from 
hating my art as much as I despise 
my profession. “It is an ill bird 
that fouls its own nest,” they say; 
but in this case Iam not ashamed 
to be called an ill bird. 

But I am in effect anticipating ; 
for my blindness was of course not 
removed immediately. I knew far 
too little of things or of people to 
lose the enthusiasm of my nature 
immediately ; and for long I worked 
on in the belief, not only that my 
own merit was great, but that in 
art-matters merit must necessarily 
achieve success. Now, indeed, I 
should be very much tempted to 
Say to any singer, composer, or 
other musician who asked me for 
the secret of success, “It is simple, 
and it is this: do not deserve it; 
for no man can serve two masters, 
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and the kingdom of Art is not of 
this world.” Whether the same 
advice would be equally applicable 
to poets and painters, I know not; 
but I am sure, from long experi- 
ence, that it applies to musicians. 
But I daresay that it does apply to 
all equally ; that, in order to suc- 


ceed, 


‘Musician, or Painter, or Poet, 
We must speak as the world may choose, 
And for truest worship—show it 
In silence to the Muse ;”— 


and that what the Muse chooses 
and what the world chooses are 
two very different things indeed. 
Of course I do not mean to say 
that good men never do succeed; 
on the contrary. But then it is 
by having other qualities besides 
merit. 

I need not say that in those days 
I was poor enough; and that, as 
I grew in years and stature, I de- 
veloped into a Bohemian of that 
famous tribe whose capital settle- 
ment used to be the Latin quarter. 
But of this part of my life I will 
say little, for Bohemia is Bohemia 
all the world over; and it would 
be unnecessary to describe it to 
those who have sojourned in it, 
and impossible to those who have 
not. I will only say that in 
those days the Latin country was 
in its glory, for they were the 
birthdays of the great romantic 
renaissance, or rather revolution, in 
Art and literature. Of course I 
was romanticist, heart and soul, and 
the word “classical” stank in my 
nostrils. In this respect I should 
very much like to chronicle some 
of my recollections, for the period 
is still replete with interest and im- 
portance. It was, of course, not the 
fortune of an obscure musical stu- 
dent like myself to see much of the 
heroes of tHat time, but still I could 
not help coming to know a great 
deal about them at secorid-hand. 
But I will refrain, for it is of myself 
that I am speaking now. With 
regard to myself, then, I added to 
my musical practice the scribbling 
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of much highly unclassical verse— 
of which, I am ashamed to say, the 
stanza that I have just quoted is a 
specimen—the growth of long hair, 
and, in general, as Byronic a style 
and demeanour as I could manage 
within my limited scope. I also, 
in a small way, liked to be consid- 
ered rather a dangerous person, and 
longed to experience a grande pas- 
sion. What was practically more 
important, I obtained through 
Monsieur Prosper a small theatrical 
engagement, and a pupil or two of 
my own, and I have every reason to 
believe that my master was satis- 
fied with my progress. Before 
very long I found myself justified in 
thinking that I might be able to 
carry out my childish impulse of 
visiting Signor Moretti at Rome, 
which had, ever since I had formed 
it, been the height of my ambi- 
tion. 

Everybody can point back to 
some particular period of his life as 
being distinctly the happiest; and 
the period of which I am now 
speaking was mine, I worked 
hard, I really loved my art, I was 
full of hope and confidence, my 
personal wants were few and easily 
satisfied, I had many acquaint- 
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ances, some friends, and much 
pleasure. If my purse was light, 
my heart was lighter still. 

But one morning—how well | 
remember it !—when I was attendi 
a musical rehearsal at the theatre, 
Monsieur Prosper came up to me 
and said,— 

“T am getting to have too many 
irons in the fire, [am afraid. I haye 
not time to attend properly to half 
of them, what with one thing and 
another. I must send off a few of 
my pupils, unless you will help me, 
I can turn over some of them to 
you very easily. For instance, 
there is the pensionnat of Madame 
Mercier. You don’t profess the 
piano, of course; but you'll do 
very well for a week or two. I 
ought to go there to-morrow; but, 
as you know, my mornings are all 
otherwise engaged for a fortnight 
at least, so it is impossible. Will 
you take them off my hands just for 
the present? It will be worth your 
while.” 

Of course I consented willingly; 
nor do I remember that I experi- 
enced the shadow of a presentiment 
of what was to come of my consent- 
ing to render Monsieur Prosper so 
apparently slight a service. 


CHAPTER III. 


On arriving punctually next morn- 
ing at Madame Mercier’s, I found 
that I had to give three lessons. 
My first pupil proved to be wholly 
uninteresting in every respect: in- 
deed I can scarcely recall her to 
mind. The second was a young 
English lady, whom I remember well 
for many reasons, although but little 
for her own sake. 

The hour which I had to devote 
to the latter had nearly expired 
when the door opened, and another 
young girl entered quietly and sat 
down in:a retired part of the room, 
as though to wait until I should be 
disengaged. I just looked round 
for a moment, and saw that she 
started a little—I suppose that she 


had expected to see Monsieur Pros- 
per. More than that, however, I 
did not see just then, for she to 
whom my immediate attention was 
due was in the midst of a difficult 
passage, and making a mess of it. 
But when the lesson was over, I 
certainly did see something more, 
I do not know to what extent my 
face betrayed my admiration: to 
some extent, however, it must have 
done so, for she blushed a little as 
she curtsied to me, and then with- 
out a word walked straight to the 
piano. I did not hear her voice until 
she began to sing. 

Neither was the voice in itself, 
nor was the use that she made of 
it, very wonderful: nor was it 
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even of a kind that I in general 
used to find sympathetic. Usually 
I care nothing for a voice, however 
beautiful it may be in other re- 
spects, that has not depth and sha- 
dow; and hers, although musical, 
was wholly without either. And 
yet somehow—how shall I possi- 
bly make myself intelligible ?—it 
seemed to be sympathetic to a side 
of my nature that had never hith- 
erto revealed itself to me save by 
dim and momentary flashes. Like 
certain other sounds, like certain 
colours, like certain odours, it 
seemed to speak-of a life other than 
that which I always remembered to 
have lived since 1 was born: to be 
associated with one of which I was 
mysteriously conscious, but did not 
consciously remember. It carried 
my heart backward beyond the 
reach of memory~altogether, and 
threw .me into that state in which 
one is forced to believe in the doc- 
trine that the soul lives, and enjoys, 
and suffers before it is born. 

It was this, I think, even more 


than her great. beauty, that made 
this third hour to rush by so rapidly, 
and myself to be filled with such a 
glow of strange happiness at its 


close. Of this my first interview 
with her I have of course nothing 
to say that can be expressed in 
definite words. Outwardly, it was 
nothing more than a mere ordinary 
music-lesson. But, in reality, it 
seemed to me to be nothing short 
of a revelation, though of a vague, 
unintelligible kind; nor did I care 
to make it clearer to myself, or to 
understand it better. I only felt 
that I had found my ideal, even 
though, as is always the case, it had 
proved to be altogether different 
from the ideal of my imagination. 

I do not know whether my ex- 
perience is singular or not. Judg- 
ing from what men say, the special 
kind of sympathy which we call 
love is for the most part born un- 
consciously, and apart from any 
effort of the will. But I did not 
“fall in love.” I sought it, and 
threw myself into it consciously 
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and intentionally. As I have al- 
ready said, I was in search of a 
grande passion—of a heroine for 
all my dreams of romance: and 
if I had not found this particular 
heroine, I should inevitably have 
found another. But my tempo- 
rary pupil had the advantage of 
fulfilling my whole ideal to perfec- 
tion; and I think that she would 
have rendered me faithless to any 
heroine whom I might have fancied 
that I had found before seeing her. 
If I hag had a Rosaline, as I had 
not, she would have proved my 
Juliet. She was beautiful beyond 
all question: she was herself ro- 
mantic: she was a lady: she was 
herself to be an artist: and—not 
the least of her merits in the eyes 
of one of my character—she was 
poor and dependent: so that she 
was at one and the same time both 
my superior and my equal. Hither- 
to my acquaintance with women 
had been confined to our good com- 
rades the grisettes, who had none of 
these advantages, excepting that of 
poverty: but now—— 

Well, as I have said, I chose her 
for my heroine deliberately and 
almost in cold blood: really, I 
believe, at first because I thought 
it the right thing to do. But, 
alas! “On ne badine pas avec 
vAmour.” The more I came to 
see of her, the more my feeling 
towards her became less and less 
a matter of vanity, or even of 
mere admiration. Before long I 
forgot myself in her altogether. 
This is not a mere phrase: I mean 
literally what I say, let the reader 
shrug his shoulders as much as he 
pleases at the notion of carrying 
sentiment that is not born of pas- 
sion to so extreme a length. I 
know that in this frigidly philoso- 
phical age no one ever suffers him- 
self to feel an emotion that is in- 
consistent with prudence and com- 
fort: I know that the extreme of 
sentiment shares a well-known qua- 
lity of the sublime, and that the 
flights of sentiment in which the 
poets of another age used to in- 
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dulge, have come to be regarded as 
mere: ornaments of a sort that has 
gone out of fashion, and that never 
at any time represented anything 
true or genuine. In so far as men 
now consider the desire of posses- 
sion to be, after all, the ultimate 
cause of what is called love, I agree 
with them; but, at the same time, 
I know from my own experience, 
in my own case, that love for a wo- 
man may be born in mere senti- 
ment, and that mere sentiment may 
so continue to give it power and 
life, that passion may’ play a part 
that is so slight as to be indeed 
imperceptible. I certainly first of 
all loved, because I wished to love; 
and I continued to do so, because 
she whom I loved filled all my 
thoughts and all my fancies in a 
way with which mere passion could 
have had nothing to do; and this 
kind of love I hold to be the most 
overwhelming of all. Passion may 


be directed, if not conquered ; but 
he is lost who becomes the slave of 


a dream. 

After all, though, I daresay that 
almost every man, if the truth were 
known, has a romance of the same 
nature hidden away somewhere, 
even though in other respects his 
life is written in the plainest of 
prose. On this assumption I will 
cease to defend myself and my theo- 
ries about this matter farther. In 
any case, I think I have said enough 
to show what I mean ; and the sub- 
ject is far too vague and complex to 
tempt me to go into it more deeply. 

At any rate, without thinking of 
consequences, without even putting 
my hopes and wishes into shape, I 
indulged this new feeling of mine 
to the very utmost. I even con- 
tinued to encourage it, even when 
it was full grown ; and deliberately, 
something in the spirit of the Knight 
of La Mancha, sought to come up 
to the ideal of the lover of romance. 
And it was not long before I could 
not help seeing that the love which 
I had not as yet dared to declare, 
but yet had been unable to conceal, 
was far from being scorned. 
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How long in reality this state of 
things continued I am wholly un. 
able to say. It must have lasted 
more than a moment and less than 
a century: but even so much cer. 
tainty as that I do not derive from 
memory. But at last—again just 
after a rehearsal, and while I wag 
putting my violin into its case— 
Monsieur Prosper, who was also 
present in some capacity or other, 
or,-more likely, in several capacities 
at once, came up to me again, [ 
had not seen much of him of late— 
indeed for that matter I had not 
seen much of any 6f my old friends 
for some little time past. 

‘“ Well,” he said, in his usual 
abrupt manner, “and how did you 
find things going on up there? Are 
they in want of a primo tenore? 
Because, if so, I think we have just 
been listening to one that is quite 
out of his place among us poor 
mortals.” 

This was one of his ways of 
making enemies. He had a special 
knack of delivering his sarcasms 
just when they must necessarily be 
overheard by those at whose ex- 
pense they were made. 

‘*What is that you say, Monsieur 
Prosper?’ asked our own primo 
tenore, who had just finished a 
grand aria, and was now just pass- 
ing us on his way out. 

** Ah, pardon. I did not see you. 
I was only remarking to Monsieur 
Félix here how splendidly you 
brought out that Ut de poitrine— 
it was superb. Itis really a shame 
that every violin in the place hap- 
pened to be sharp at that exact 
moment. How was it, Félix? But 
you have not answered my ques- 
tion. Is it true that they believe 
in Rossini up there? Or have the 
mad doctors belied them?’ Ros- 
sini, by the way, in his character 
of innovator, was, as a matter of 
course, a special aversion of Mon- 
sieur Prosper in those days before 
Paris had accepted him. 

“Up where ?” 

“In the moon, of course. You 
have been there so long that I 
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thought you were going to stay 
there for good. My dear fellow, 
where in the world have you been 
all these weeks, that nobody has 
seen you ?” 

“My friends must have been very 
blind, then. I have been at the 
theatre every night.” 

“Ah, that is good! I have cer- 
tainly seen some one not unlike 
you sitting in the orchestra—but 
yourself, no. And if I were you, 
and wanted a double to receive my 
salary for me while I was visiting 
the planets, I would at all events 
get one that would do me credit— 
who would neither cut my friends 
nor play out of time. Ah, it must 
be a big orchestra for me not to tell 
which instrument it is that is doing 
the mischief.” 

I generally took his scolding in 
as good part as it was meant. But 
this time I sympathised with the 
primo tenore. I was about to reply 
a little sharply, when a grave and 
strangely kind look came into his 
eyes, which made me silent at once. 

His words, however, were less 
kind than the look which accom- 
panied them. I do not think that 
he had the power of speaking quite 
seriously, even when he wished to 
do so. 

‘“‘ My dear Félix,” he said, ‘* whe- 
ther you have been to the skies or 
not, I cannot help thinking—do 
you not feel it yourself ?—that 
there are symptoms about you of 
the Ange—sans @.” 

I guessed what he meant imme- 
diately, and have no doubt that my 
face showed that I guessed it. I 
coloured with the shame that every 
one feels when he finds that the 
romance of his life is read by world- 
ly and unsympathetic eyes. 

“IT daresay there are,” I said, as 
lightly as I could. ‘There are 
about most people, in one way or 
another.” 

‘““Yes—because they’re born so; 
and I should never dream of quar- 
relling with them for it. On the 
contrary, I approve of the arrange- 
ment. But your ears are not long 


by nature, my dear boy—at least 
not so very long, that is to say.” 

“Thanks for the compliment.” 

“Look here. You mean to be 
an artist, don’t you?” 

“Of course I do.” 

“Well then, I've known a great 
many artists in my time—a great 
many. And I’ve also known a 
great many men who had the stuff 
in them, and might have been ar- 
tists, only——” 

“ Well?” 

“Only some took to drink, and 
some took to—you know what I 
mean.” 

‘“* Indeed I do not.” 

“Yes, youdo. Flirt as much as 
you like: women are charming 
creatures, especially coguettes ; and 
it’s a useful excitement. I do it 
myself whenever I get the chance 
—and I do get the chance some- 
times, though ’'m not exactly beau 
gargon. Have as many liaisons 
as you please: it’s the best way 
of getting to learn the world and 
how to keep straight and safe 
in it, if you can spare the time, 
which I confess I can’t. But, in 
the name of thunder, keep clear of 
a-grand passion! I know some- 
thing of such things; and I know 
a great deal about you. And I tell 
you, I, Louis Prosper, that no real 
artist ever cared for a woman above 
his art—that is, above himself, which 
is the same thing; and that is what 
you seem to be in a fair way of 
doing. You are quite capable of 
it. And I won’t have my best 
pupil spoiled before my eyes by 
the best she of them all if I can 
help it.” 

This was certainly a little too 
much for me to stand. “And 
what——” I was beginning, when 
he interrupted me by laying his 
arm upon my shoulders while he 
shrugged his own. 

“Ah, you think me a stupid old 
fellow?” he said; ‘but! you are 
wrong. It is you who are the 
stupid young one. This wonderful 
she is to be your loadstar, and all 
that sort of thing, is she not? I 
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know. But what would you? 
Perhaps you have not thought? 
Eh bien! T have thought, though.” 

““T do not see what business it is 
of any one but myself.” 

“Perhaps you don’t. But it is. 
Do you think I say all this for 
the sake of your own beaux yeux? 
Bah! not Louis Prosper! — Per- 
haps you will think next that he 
has not been teaching you for his 
own sake? A likely thing, indeed ! 
Corpo @un cane! I thought better 
things of you, my dear Félix, than 
that you should risk your career 
- for a fancy—as you are, I can very 
well see. I know you. You will 
end either in the Morgue or in 
marriage; and either way there 
will be an artist spoiled. Come— 
think of me: think of Moretti. 
Do you think he made his concerto 
in A sharp minor by falling in love? 
Not he—it was by keeping his 
brain clear and his heart whole: 
and yet he was a man aua bonnes 
JSortunes. But then a bonne fortune 
is not a grand passion, you under- 
stand? Do you think that I made 
my—— Beaman. Take some 
little Pauline or Adéle from the 
corps de ballet to make you comfort- 
able till you can afford to look 
higher. There are plenty who would 
jump at you in this very house, not 
to speak of elsewhere, and who 
would not expect champagne every 
day. Stick to your fiddle, crop 
your ears, send love to his father, 
who is the devil, and come and 
dine with me. Sole Normande— 
cutlet jinanciére—a salad—a glass 
of Yquem? Will that suit you? 
And, by the way, I shall be able to 
go myself to Madame Mercier’s 
again now. Never mind, though, 
you shall have another pupil to 
make up. Aw revoir, mesdemoiselles, 
Come, Félix, I have forgotten my 
breakfast long ago.” 

But I was by no means grateful 
for his intended kindness. 

“Thanks, Monsieur Prosper,” I 
said, as coldly and stiffly as I 
could, “I have an engagement ;” 
and walked away in a rage. 
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He shrugged his shoulders once 
more. ‘I must dine alone, then,” 
I heard him say to himself. “ Poor 
fellow! It’s always the way. Yes, 
it’s quite true—women ure the 
devil; there’s no doubt about it.” 

Monsieur Prosper was certainly 
not a man of tact. His advice had 
been altogether well meant, but 
it had, as may well be supposed, 
jarred upon me altogether. It was 
not that I objected to it in the 
least from a moral point of view, 
although, no doubt, I ought to 
have done so; for the atmosphere 
that I had breathed since leaving 
my old home was certainly not 
less free than that of the latter, 
and infinitely less pure. My child- 
hood was not strict, to say the 
least of it. But this rigmarole, as 
it seemed to me, of flirtations, 
bonnes fortunes, marriage, the 
Morgue, Moretti, the corps de bal- 
let, and sole Normande, was wholly 
out of harmony with the key in 
which my life seemed now to be 
set unchangeably. If he had actu- 
ally mentioned her name in the 
same breath with all these things, 
I do not think I could have borne 
it. As it was, I almost think that 
though Monsieur Prosper was my 
friend, and I knew it, I for some 
minutes knew what is meant by 
the word hate. Had some evil 
genius just then transported us 
both to some quiet spot in the 
Bois, and changed our bows into 
swords, I think I should, at all 
events, have gone so far as to cry 
out ‘* Hn garde!” 

As I am speaking of what I felt 
at this moment, I may as well finish. 
It almost invariably happens, that 
when one feels most strongly, one 
is then most liable to be impressed 
by any grotesque image that may 
chance to present itself. The in- 
tense absurdity of the idea of Mon- 
sieur Prosper being made to flourish 
a small sword almost made me laugh 
aloud as I walked along, and cer- 
tainly made me repent of the man- 
ner in which I had parted from him. 
But, at the same time, though I did 
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him justice in this respect, I was 
unconsciously harbouring a feeling 
which lasted more or less strongly 
for days, and which was far less 
excusable than my anger. I felt a 
positive disgust for music—not as 
a profession, but as an art and 
as itself—for my friends, for every 
person, and for everything, in 
short, that had happened since 
I had left my true home. And 
why ? Because, forsooth, I was 
the Marquis de Créville, and 
Monsieur Prosper was only a Jew 
fiddler! The blood which I had 
derived from ancéstors, not so far 
back as the common ancestor of us 
all, but from knights and barons of 
the Crusades, from Maréchaua de 
France, and from fine gentlemen 
and finer ladies of more recent 
times—each and all of whom would 
have treated him as a creature that 
might be useful and amusing enough 
in his proper place, but, to gentle- 
men and good Christians, otherwise 
unclean—seemed all of a sudden to 
rebuke me for having not only 
made this man my friend, but for 
having made him my friend to such 
an extent as to have given him a 
right to find fault with me, and for 
having allowed him to degrade me 
to a position which they would have 
regarded as being no higher or bet- 
ter than that of a mountebank. 
And what was this thing called Art, 
after all, if it could only be served 
by a man’s throwing himself under 
its chariot-wheels, and sacrificing to 
it all the best part of human nature ? 
What but a Moloch, worse than 
the Baal of the world? Prosper’s 
whole doctrine had disgusted as 
much as his manner of stating it 
had offended me: and as I could 
argue neither against the truth of 
what he had said nor against the 
merit of his intentions towards my- 
self, I had to throw myself back 
upon my fictitious superiority of 
rank and race, and to soothe my- 
self with the absurd consciousness 
that I, as a gentleman born, must 
needs have finer feelings and truer 
instincts than he. And so, perhaps, 


Thad; but assuredly not because I 
had a claim to call myself Mar- 
quis, while he was an artist and no- 
thing more. Certainly pride, or, as 
I should prefer to call it, vanity of 
birth, must be a very ineradicable 
thing if I, who have, as a good 
child of the Republic, believed in 
equality and fraternity from my 
cradle, was guiity of so gross alapse 
into it as this; and if it often 
takes such a form as it did with me 
then, it must be as comtemptible as 
it is ineradicable. 

Before evening came, my heroine 
had heard from me the whole story 
of my love. The next morning, in 
all the intoxication of triumph, I 
told Monsieur Prosper what I had 
done. But he only shrugged his 
shoulders once more, and said no- 
thing. 

And now followed a season, not 
of happiness, but of glorious fever. 
I loved and was loved; and, as if 
that were not sufficient, mine was 
a love of which the course must 
needs be anything but smooth. It 
also had—though I scarcely know 
how or why—an element of mystery 
about it that made it more exciting 
still. I think that we both pre- 
ferred that this should be so; she 
certainly did. So my whole time 
became taken up with contriving 
meetings, in looking forward to 
them till they came, and in think- 
ing about them when they were 
over. Most people, I doubt not, 
would have called me dissipated 
while I was a sufficiently good 
fellow among my comrades, and 
would have considered that a seri- 
ous passion had steadied me; for 
the free life of my friends was mine 
no more. What they thought of 
me I do not know, for I never cared 
to know. It was now that I was 
really dissipated, both morally and 
intellectually. I still studied a 
little, but no longer in the spirit of 
a student ; for my heart was no 
longer in anything that had not 
reference to her. I have heard of 
such a passion producing an op- 
posite effect; of its acting as a 
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healthy tonic, and not as a poison- 
ous stimulant; of its leading men 
to do great things and to make the 
best of themselves. But I did not 
find it so; and so far, at least, Mon- 
sieur Prosper had not proved to be 
wrong in it’s estimate of my char- 
acter. Indeed I am, on the whole, 
inclined to agree with him in hold- 
ing that the less a would-be artist 
has to do with really serious pas- 
sion, the better for him as an artist. 
By serious love I do not, of course, 
mean the passion that endures for 
a season only, however strong it 
may be while it lasts: I mean that 
which colours a man’s life and 
changes his character: I mean that 
which by its very nature can never 
bear good fruit. After all, the cul- 
tivation of art depends, more than 
any other human pursuit, upon the 
even and harmonious working to 
one and the same single end of the 
brain, of the senses, and of the soul. 
The greatest artists of modern times 
have been just those whose natures 
have been the least disturbed by 
external influence: some, by reason 
of a strength that has enabled them 
to throw off emotion at will; others, 
by reason of an incapacity of re- 
ceiving any emotion not in har- 
mony with their true selves. And 
so it will be found that the cardinal 
doctrine of the gospel of Art, as of 
the gospel of Christianity, is the 
subjugation of external nature; and 
that before a man can rightly ex- 
press human emotion and its re- 
sults, he must not only cease to be 
a slave to it, but become its master. 
Very few are born masters: not 
many are born freemen. And so 
let not the artist love too well : let 
him beware of going beyond mere 
passion, which passes, and friend- 
ship, which strengthens and does 
not disturb. I own that this is a 
cold, a disagreeable, and an un- 
popular creed; but then truth is 
apt to be cold, disagreeable, and un- 
popular. He who would be a 
priestgof the temple must submit 
to lead a life apart from other men. 
It may be that he can best express 
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emotion who can feel it most; but 
then he must use his power of feel- 
ing as a slave—not obey it as a 
tyrant. a 

But since in my case these con- 
siderations came too late, and love 
had proved himself conqueror, why, 
it might be asked, did not thege 
two, if they were really in love, do 
as hundreds of others have done 
in their place — Why did they not 
honestly make up their minds, poor 
as they were, to fight the battle of 
life bravely side by side, and to 
bear all things for each other's 
sake until, for each other’s sake, 
they had gained what the world 
calls victory ? 

Yes, but I was living in a dream, 
I never thought of, or realiz 
anything except that I loved and 
was loved. She had no friends to 
compel me to think of what was 
right or wrong, wise or foolish. 
There was no one to bring me to a 
pause with a sudden demand to 
know what were my “ intentions ” 
—that is the right form, I believe 
—and a man who is blindly in love 
is not very likely to ask himself 
his own. Who, indeed, shall give 
reasons for what he does or does 
not do int a dream? [And what 
man who really loves ever has “in- 
tentions ?” 

One wet and miserable morning 
—do I not remember it well ?—we 
had met in the gardens of the 
Tuileries, which was an occasional 
place of rendezvous for us as for 
many another pair of lovers. She 
was looking marvellously beautiful 
even for her: indeed it is as I saw 
her then that I like best to think 
of her, and none the less that her 
beauty was increased by a slight 
shadow of sadness—in spite of 
which she made full amends for the 
absence of the sun. 

Of course 1 told her so, but did 
not call a smile to her face. On 
the contrary, she, instead of heed- 
ing my words, gave me her hand to 
hold and began herself to speak. 

‘Oh, how shall I tell you what 
has happened ?” 
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Her tone was more than enough 
to alarm me too much to allow of 
my doing more than question her 
silently. ; 

“Miss Raymond has just told 
me that she leaves Paris. What is 
to be done?” 

“That she leaves Paris!” I could 
only say, with a sinking heart; 
for I somehow felt a presentiment 
that this meant the end of my 
dream—that I must answer her 
question about what must be done. 

“Tt is only too true. She is going 
back to England.” 

Now if I had been capable of 
looking forward at all, I should 
have known that this must have 
happened sooner or later. But then 
I had not been capable of looking 
forward. In my heart I had been 
fancying that the present was to 
last for ever; and so the news 
came upon me like a blow that 
made my heart stand still. That 
I must actually have turned pale 
and faint I could read in the sud- 
den look of anxiety that filled her 
eyes. 

“When did you hear this?” was 
all I could manage to say. 

“This morning.” 

“And that you go with her? 
Surely you cannot mean that ?” 

“T must, dearest Félix.” 

We were silent for a full minute. 
Then I said,— 

“Do not go, remain here—be my 
wife.” 

I daresay that I spoke coldly 
and quietly; for words are always 
cold and tame when the heart is 
full. “The tongue has a pride of 
its own; and when it cannot ex- 
press all, it prefers to express 
nothing. But then, when the 
heart is full to overflowing, there 
is no need of words. Doubtless 
my eyes spoke for me—at all 
events I looked with so much 
eagerness of anxiety as to see the 
“yes” for which my soul longed 
hanging upon her lips. But it did 
not reach my ears. 

“Why do you wait to answer?” 
I went on, suddenly and quickly , 
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“are we not one already, in every- 
thing but in name? Surely Miss 
Raymond has no claim upon you 
now, when we belong to each other. 
Tell her, then, that you cannot go 
with her to England ; that you cannot 
live in one land while your heart is 
in another. Have you not said so to 
me many times? As for a year or 
two of poverty, that shall be our 
pride! We will conquer the world 
together, which will conquer us if 
we part; and to part even for a 
time, without seeing an end to 
our parting, is to risk everything 
without need. We two, who live 
outside the world and scorn it, 
must not make marriage and love 
a question of so many francs. Do 
you give me the"present, Angélique, 
and I will answer for your future! 
and I will find strength and cour- 
age for both. It is for your sake 
I ask you: if you wish me to be 
worthy of you, if you ever wish to 
be proud of me, you must give me 
the power, and you must give it 
now. Did I not tell you that you 
were my sun? and would you sud- 
denly plunge me into darkness, 
when you might, with a word, make 
me all, I swear to you, that even 
you coudd wish me to be?” 

‘“‘ And you are not strong enough 
to wait—to trust me!” 

“To trust you?—for ever! But 
to wait? No—when there is no 
need—when you can come to me 
now. Is it you that are not strong 
enough to trust me? Do you not 
believe that with you I can do all 
things—without you, nothing? An- 
gélique, I will not lose you, if I 
can help it, even for a day; for 
without you, a day would seem 
eternal. I have asked you for your 
own sake—I now ask you for mine.. 
Stay with me—do not let us risk 
the good part of our lives lightly: 
nothing calls you away. Oh, An- 
gélique, what can I say more than 
that I will live for you for ever— 
that you shall be proud of me, and 
that my life is in your hands?” 

She had started when I first 
asked her to remain with me; and 
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during the rest of my appeal she 
had never raised her eyes. Now 
she gave a deep sigh, and I felt 
the hand, which I still held close- 
ly, tremble; but instead of saying 
“ves,” she only answered— 

“But I must go now.” 

And nothing more than this, in 
spite of all that I could say, could 
I obtain from her. Indeed I must 
confess that my own arguments 
were bad enough, in all conscience. 
I could only promise her a life of 
poverty, to say the least of it. I 
could only endow her with the 
wealth of a future that had as yet 
given no tangible sign; and I could 
not justifiably—as any sensible per- 
son would hold—ask her to give up 
her life of comfort and luxury in 
order to live in some poor garret in 
the midst of my not very reputable 
theatrical surroundings, from which 
it must needs be not a few but a 
great many years before I could even 
hope to emerge. I fear that the im- 


pulses of love are often terribly self- 
ish, even when they are the purest 


and the most sincere. She said no- 
thing about this, of course. I, con- 
sciously at least, did not think it ; but 
I must have known in my soul that 
I was doing wrong. But still, right 
or wrong, for her to leave me and go 
to a land of which I knew nothing, 
where anything, for what I knew, 
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might happen—where she might 
die, where she might forget m¢ 
where she would at least be gur. 
rounded by a new atmosphere, by 
new scenes, by new faces, and, worst 
of all, by new admiration—the 
thought was simply unbearable, 
He who loves as I loved, must, it 
seems, be jealous of something; 
and I was now jealous of England 
—of the whole world. And go [ 
continued to urge her, though against 
all right and reason. But it was in 
vain. 

Nevertheless we did not part go, 
It was to be our last meeting; for 
although Miss Raymond was not to 
set out for England immediately, 
she was to leave Paris at once, 
And though my mistress would not 
grant my desire for an immediate 
marriage, I had no reason otherwise 
to complain. She convinced me 
that it was from no want of affec- 
tion that she withheld her consent; 
and our last words were vows of 
eternal faith and constancy, what- 
ever might happen. 

And so the first part of my dream 
came to an end. I saw her again, 
indeed, several times before she 
left the French shore, but only 
from a distance. But very soon 
I lost even this poor consolation, 
and then Paris became a desert to 
me indeed. 
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Tur dynasty of the Bourbons in 
Spain, which has just ended in a 
woman, was founded by a woman; 
for it was the Princesse des Ursins 
who was veritably Queen of Spain 
for the first fifteen years of their 
domination ; and without the aid 
of her protection, courage, and in- 
domitable spirit, the descendants of 
Philip V. would never have occupied 
the throne of Spain. 

This extraordinary person has 
hitherto obtained too little consi- 
deration in the page of history. 
Writers, relying almost solely on the 
pages of St. Simon, have passed her 
by as a mere intriguante ; but there 
was infinitely more than this in 
the Princesse des Ursins. She was 
the incarnate representative of the 
French spirit of progress in Spain, 
a female politician of the school of 
Richelieu and Colbert; she thor- 
oughly understood by what means 
a stable government was to be se- 
cured for the country with which 
the peculiar circumstances of her 
early life had made her acquainted 
before the Bourbon accession ; she 
had entirely comprehended by what 
measures bankrupt, beggarly, inca- 
pable Spain could be raised again 
in the scale of nations. The chief 
of these measures were the repres- 
sion of the superb, punctilious, and 
factious spirit of the grandees, the 
reform in taxation and administra- 
tion of the finances, the assimilation 
and centralisation of the charter- 
system of provincial rights, pri- 
vileges, and legislatures (the pro- 
vincial fweros) which embarrassed 
the operations of government, and 
the suppression of ecclesiastic im- 
munities in a country which was 
being yearly devoured by priests 


and monks. For the Spain which 
Charles II. had left behind him 
was a desert land, eaten up by 
grandees and churches and con- 
vents. After fifteen years of im- 
mense activity, Madame des Ursins, 
without a moment’s warning, was 
forcibly seized in the middle of 
a horribly cold December night 
and carried out of Spain; but 
the greater part of the reforms 
she set on foot ultimately took 
root; and if Spain under the 
Bourbons rose in the scale of na- 
tions, much of the credit is due to 
Madame des Ursins. Although her 
sudden fall was owing directly to 
the ordinary ingratitude of absolute 
monarchs, yet the inspiring primal 
causes were the machinations of 
the grandees whose authority she 
had curtailed, joined to the dark 
workings of the Inquisition. To the 
honour of Madame des Ursins 
she dared to proclaim herself the 
enemy of this. abominable institu- 
tion; and the first, a small but 
ultimately deadly wound, which 
their power received, came from 
the hand of a woman, and that of a 
woman of nearly eighty years of age. 

For, strange to say, the historic 
career, the public life of Madame 
des Ursins did not begin till she 
was sixty-five years old. Her 
long life may be divided into five 
portions—that of the handsome, 
brilliant, witty, and intelligent Ma- 
demoiselle de la Tremoille up to 
the age of twenty-two ; that of the 
loving and devoted wife, the Prin- 
cesse de Chalais, up to the death of 
her first husband, Adrien Blaise de 
Talleyrand, Prince de Chalais, in 
1670, when she was thirty-five years 
of age ; that of the great Duchesse 
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de Bracciano, when she was the 
leader of fashion and of elegant 
amusements in the great Orsini 
palace in the Piazza Navona, at 
Rome, after her second marriage 
in 1675 ; that of the Princesse des 
Ursins, which title she took after 
the death of the Duke of Bracciano 
in 1698, when her diplomatic and 
political career first commenced ; 
that of the ex-regent of Spain, dur- 
ing her second residence at Rome, 
from 1715 to 1722, where she died 
at the age of eighty-seven. 

If the Princesse de Chalais had 
been a mother, we might never have 
heard of the Princesse des Ursins ; 
but, a solitary widow, childless and 
without scope for her great intelli- 
gence and her deeply affectionate 
nature, she seems to have thrown 
herself in the decline of life, when 
the brilliance of her beauty no longer 
inspired the makers of sonnets and 
madrigals, upon diplomacy and poli- 
tics, from the very lack of womanly 
occupation. 

She first became acquainted with 
Spain in 1663, when she accom- 
panied her first husband, the Prince 
de Chalais, in his flight from France 
to escape the sanguinary edicts 
of Richelieu still in force against 
duelling. He had fought in one 
of the duelling encounters so com- 
mon among the nobility of the 
Fronde, a duel of four against four, 
in which the Duc de Beauvilliers 
had been killed. From Spain they 
passed to Italy, where the Prince 
died while away from his wife at 
Venice. The Princess, who was at 
that time at Rome, showed exem- 
plary grief as a widow, and gained 
the sympathies of all Roman society. 
She remained for some time seclud- 
ed in a convent, and only five 
years afterwards accepted the hand 
of the Duke of Bracciano, the head 
of the Orsini family. This marri- 
age, however, was not a happy one: 
the Duke and Duchess had different 
tastes and divergent views in poli- 
tics. The Orsini Palace was, how- 
ever, the centre of all that was dis- 
tinguished in Rome. The Duchess 
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supported the honours of her posi. 
tion with consummate grace, but 
also with a great deal of extrava. 
gance—an additional item in the 
Duke’s list of complaints against 
her, for from the age of forty to the 
commencement of her diplomatic 
career, she seems to have taken 

with a ready spirit in all the joyous 
follies of Roman life, in all “the 
revel and the masque of Italy,” and 
to have wanted no taste for art or 
for the growing superiority of Ital- 
ian music. She was, according to 
St. Simon, well qualified to take 
the lead in any line of life. She 
was above the middle height, with 
blue eyes which expressed anything 
she pleased; she had a perfect 
figure and bust; a face without 
regular beauty, but yet charming; 
a noble air, an exquisite and natural 
grace. St. Simon, whose experi- 
ence was great, said he never saw 
anything approaching her charm of 
manner ; it was flattering, caress- 
ing, animating, yet kept always in 
due limits, as though she wished to 
please merely for the sake of pleas- 
ing. It was impossible to resist 
her when she had set her heart on 
captivating and seducing. With all 
this, a most agreeable voice, anda 
faculty in conversation delicious, 
inexhaustible, and highly entertain- 
ing. Since she had seen many coun- 
tries and all their chief people, 
she was, moreover, a great judge 
of character ; she attracted to her 
the best society, and kept quite a 
little court of her own; and from 
her position at Rome, and intimacy 
with the Roman cardinals, she be- 
came a mistress in that art of polish- 
ed and subtle intrigue of which 
the Papal Court was the unrivalled 
school. The portrait of St. Simon, 
even in his reduced form, will 
afford some explanation of the ab- 
sorbing fascination which the Prin- 
cesse des Ursins exercised on the 
young, brilliant, devoted, and heroic- 
natured Marie Louise, the first wife 
of Philip V. ‘Don’t let her speak 
to you for two hours,” said Philip 
V. to his second wife, as she was 
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about to meet the Princesse des 
Ursins in her first and only inter- 
view, ‘or she will enchain you for 
ever.” During the time of her 
second marriage she made sundry 
yisits to France, and renewed her 
acquaintance with Madame de Main- 
tenon, of whom she had been a rival 
in the salons of the Hétel d’ Albret 
when the latter was only Madame 
Searron and she herself was but a 
girl. It may be imagined that the 
unrivalled position and influence of 
Madame de Maintenon may have 
stimulated the seeds of ambition 
hitherto dormant in her nature, for 
she certainly was conscious of no 
inferiority to Madame de Maintenon. 
It has been even said that she nour- 
ished secretly the design of dis- 
placing the rigid favourite in the 
good graces of Louis XIV. Of 
this there is no proof, but at any 
rate she was sufficiently conscious 
of her abilities and her power of 
command to look out for a theatre 
for her activity ; and the force of cir- 
cumstances, as well perhaps as her 
own calculations, drew her to Spain. 

During the time of her visits to 
France and to Versailles the ques- 
tion of the Spanish Succession was 
agitating all Europe; and, as is 
well known, it was the opinion of 
Innocent XI., formally expressed in 
a letter, which finally determined 
the moribund Charles II. to draw 
up his famous testament in favour 
of the Duke d’Anjou, grandson 
of Louis XIV. The Duchess of 
Bracciano, connected by alliance 
with the greatest Pontifical fami- 
lies, with her little court in the 
Piazza Navona, attended by Roman 
cardinals, seemed a person deserv- 
ing of the attention of the French 
Government. She was thoroughly 
tutored in the matter by Torcy, 
the French minister, and it was 
recommended to her diplomatic 
advocacy at Rome. She had the 
credit of having exercised a real 
influence upon the judgment of 
Innocent XI.; but she achieved 
something more effective even than 
this. Portocarrero, the Archbishop 
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of Toledo, the greatest ecclesiastic 
in Spain, the confidential adviser 
and minister of Charles II., came 
to Rome to receive the pallium and 
the cardinal’s hat. She completely 
captivated Portocarrero, and elicited 
from him a promise to advocate 
the French claims to the succession 
with Charles II. When Louis 
XIV. knew that Portocarrero was 
won over, he considered the matter 
settled. He granted a pension to 
the Duchess of Bracciano, and 
Torey wrote that he had now only 
to lower his flag before her in mat- 
ters of diplomacy, and to become 
her pupil. 

But neither Louis XIV., nor 
Torey, nor Madame de Maintenon, 
had any notion of the heights to 
which ambition was now leading 
the Duchess of Bracciano, who, on 
the death of her husband, appeared 
before the world as the Princesse 
des Ursins, Ursins being the French 
for Orsini, her late husband’s family 
name. The Duke had become re- 
conciled to her before he died, and 
left her all he possessed; but she 
disposed of the duchy and title of 
Bracciano to Don Luigi Odelscalchi, 
her late husband’s kinsman. The 
young Duke of Anjou had now gone 
to Spain, and taken the title of 
Philip V., and was about to be mar- 
ried to a princess of Savoy, aged 
fourteen, the daughter of the wily 
Victor Amadeus, and the sister of 
the Duchesse de Bourgogne. Ac- 
cording to the usage of the Spanish 
Court, the camerera mayor, the head 
lady-in-waiting of the Queen, was an 
indispensable and awful function- 
ary, a sort of female grand inqui- 
sitor of etiquette, to whom constant 
domesticity with the royal couple 
gave terrible power and autho- 
rity. If such was the case ordi- 
narily, what ascendancy might not 
a camerera mayor such as the Prin- 
cesse des Ursins attain over the 
minds of a boy king and a girl 
queen in the present condition of 
Spain ? 

Such was the reasoning of Ma- 
dame des Ursins as she set about 
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diplomatising for the post of came- 
rera mayor; and she diplomatised 
in a way which proved her admir- 
able sagacity in the ways of courts, 
and her knowledge of the natures 
of kings and ministers. She was 
by no means so impolitic as to ask 
at once for the post, which was of 
course virtually in the gift of Louis 
XIV.: such a proceeding, she knew, 
would raise the suspicions of the 
olitic monarch in her disfavour. 
he asked merely, as a preliminary, 
for the honour of being the lady 
attendant who, as custom was, ac- 
companied a Spanish royal bride 
across the frontier. But she had 
already previously carefully pre- 
pared her way to Madrid by gain- 
ing entirely the friendship of Por- 
tocarrero in her intercourse with 
him at Rome, and by acquiring the 
favour of the Duchesse de Bour- 
gogne, and of the Piedmontese 
Court, through her activity in ob- 
taining the goodwill of the great 
Spanish ecclesiastics and grandees 
for the Piedmontese marriage of 
Philip V. 

Carefully and cautiously did she 
gradually disclose the real object of 
her diplomacy, working by turns 
through her friend, the Maréchal 
de Noailles, through the Maréchale, 
the friend of Madame de Mainten- 
on, through Madame de Maintenon 
herself, through Torcy the minister. 
The Maréchale de Noailles, later 
called by the wits of Versailles the 
mother of the ten tribes of Israel 
(she had twenty-two children), was 
fully equal to the confidence re- 
posed in her by the Princesse des 
Ursins and to the occasion. “TI 
think,” the Princess suggested to 
Madame de Noailles, “that if I was 
in a-good position I might make 
_ rain and sunshine in the Court of 
Spain; and that it would be easy 
enough for me to establish a dozen 
of mesdemoiselles vos filles in that 
country.” Moreover, the young 
Duc d’Ayen, the eldest son and 
heir of the Noailles, was named 
for a mission to Spain at the Court 
of Philip V. The Princesse des 
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Ursins took care to recommend 
him carefully to Portocarrero and 
her friends among the grandees; 
and when the Duc d’Ayen, who 
had himself considerable tact and 
ability, was making way to the 
favour of king and court, she be- 
gan to make use of his influence 
in the most delicate way possible | 
—for it naturally required great 
nicety of management for an elderly 
lady of the great position of the 
Princess to solicit any favour of so 
young a man as the Duc d’Ayen 
at the very outset of his career, 
The way in which she approach- 
ed the young Duke was a model 
of diplomatic subtlety. “ What 
opinion can you have of us Roman 
ladies,” she wrote, ‘‘when you see 
me making advances towards you, 
and giving myself the honour of 
writing to you, before you have 
discovered this confidence of mine?” 
A more subtle turn of expression 
for saving her dignity could hardly 
be invented. The Princess, hav- 
ing thus broken the ice, continues 
her letter by asking the Duke to 
speak of her to Philip V. as a lady 
fitted to perform the merely hon- 
orary charge of conducting his 
young bride to Madrid. Next she 
brought into play her old intimacy 
with Portocarrero; and Portocarre- 
ro, in pursuance of former promises, 
and at the Princess’s suggestion, sent 
her a letter representing that, in 
his opinion and that of the chief 
statesmen of Spain, the Princesse 
des Ursins was admirably qualitied 
for the distinction she desired. 
This letter of Portocarrero was duly 
forwarded to the Maréchale de 
Noailles, who laid it before the 
French minister, Torcy; but Torcy 
replied that the selection must 
depend on the choice of Victor 
Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, the fa- 
ther of the future Spanish bride. 

The Princesse des Ursins, how- 
ever, was not to be put off with 
such a reply. She knew that Torcy 
was favourably inclined towards 
her, and she now, through her 
friend the Maréchale, made another 
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fine diplomatic suggestion, to the 
effect that Torcy should pay a visit 
to the Piedmontese ambassador at 
Paris, and should, just in the way 
of casual conversation, carelessly 
inquire whom the Duke of Savoy 
thought of naming as travelling 
chaperone to the Piedmontese prin- 
cess, and then just as carelessly 
throw out a hint that the Princesse 
des Ursins would perform such a 
service admirably well. The Prin- 
cess, knowing the ways well of 
kings and ambassadors, was sure 
the ambassador would report this 
conversation to the Duke of Savoy. 
The event justified her previ- 
sion, for on writing a letter with 
her own hand to the Duke of 
Savoy, he replied that he himself 
was not opposed to her request, 
only he referred the matter to 
Louis XIV. This was precisely 
the point to which the Princess 
desired to come—that Louis XIV. 
and the Court of Versailles should 
have the absolute decision of the 
affair. All her diplomatic strata- 
gems now, therefore, were made to 
converge on Madame de Maintenon 
and Louis XIV. himself. She ap- 
proached Madame de Maintenon in 
the subtlest and most refined in- 
sinuations of flattery; and as for 
Louis XIV., she, with a con- 
summate air of much self-denial 
and modesty, requested that it 
should be represented to him that 


she would only, if it seemed 
best, go as far as the frontier 
in an_ official position, and 


afterwards proceed to Madrid to 
pay her court to the young King 
and Queen in a private capacity ; 
and indeed, moreover, she really 
had business at the Spanish capital. 
Were the meshes of diplomacy ever 
spun of a finer and subtler texture 
than these? Nevertheless, Louis 
XIV., with his appreciation of cha- 
racter and his knowledge of the 
ways of ambition, saw perhaps be- 
fore anybody through those fine- 


drawn manceuvres, and was not 


displeased by them. He saw clearly 
that what Madame des Ursins 
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really was aiming at was the post 
of camerera mayor. Nevertheless 
the salutary advice he had given to 
his grandson on his departure for 
Spain was to take care that all his 
chief officers were Spaniards, and 
not to favour the French and arouse 
feelings of national jealousy ; he 
consequently had his doubts about 
the advisability of naming a French 
lady for so thoroughly Spanish a 
dignity as that of the camerera 
mayor. But he also had advised 
Philip V. to place every confidence 
in Portocarrero, and Portocarrero 
was not only wholly gained over by 
the Princesse des Ursins, but Porto- 
carrero produced some very solid 
reasons why, in the present in- 
stance, a Spanish lady ought not to 
fill the post, and why the choice 
of a foreign noblewoman, who had 
no family to lead into honours, 
dignities, and pensions, and was 
thus not calculated to excite the 
jealousy and animosity of families 
rivalling with her own, would in 
every respect be preferable. 
Madame de Maintenon’s media- 
tion was the last and great trump- 
card which the Princess laid down 
upon the hesitation and scruples of 
Louis XIV. The game was won 
and she was actually named cam- 
erera mayor before she had quitted 
Rome, and before the young Pied- 
montese princess had left Turin. 
The Princesse des Ursins began 
forthwith to organise her household 
so that she might enter Spain in 
due state. She strained all her re- 
sources to make a fitting display in 
the eyes of a people fond of pomp. 
““T have usually four gentlemen in 
waiting,” she wrote to the Maréchal 
de Noailles; ‘‘now I take another, 
a Spaniard ; and when at Madrid I 
shall take two or three more, who 
shall be well acquainted with the 
Court and be calculated to do me 
credit. Of the four which I now 
entertain, two are French and two 
are Italian. One of the latter is of 
one of the best Sicilian families, 
the other is a near relative of 
Prince Vaini.” She increased her 
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pages to the number of six—‘ tous 
gens de condition et capables @ étre 
chevaliers de Malte.” She had her 
chaplain. ‘I do not speak of my 
other attendants; I have these of 
every kind. I have twelve lackeys 
—my ordinary supply. When ar- 
rived at the Court, I will increase 
the number with Spaniards.” She 
had one very fine carriage, “sans 
or ni argent néanmoins ;” but she 
had another, a gilded state-carriage, 
lately ordered ; this was to go with 
six horses when she drove outside 
Madrid. However, she assures 
her correspondent, the mother of 
twenty-two children, with an eye 
on the royal coffer, that she will 
not have recourse to the treasury 
of Louis XIV. “Je suis gueuse, il 
est vrai; mais je suis encore plus 
Jiére.” “On this occasion I will 
make it a point of honour not to 
demand anything. Nevertheless 
my expenses shall be suited to the 
splendour of my position, and shall 
make the Spaniards admire the 
However, 


greatness’ of the King.” 
it appears that, on the eve of em- 
barking on her great enterprise, 
she began to think seriously of the 


difficulties into which she was 
about to plunge. ‘I believe,” she 
wrote to Torcy, ‘‘that I shall meet 
with as many adventures as Don 
Quixote in the undertaking you 
impose upon me.” 

She met the young Princess 
Marie Louise de Savoie at Villa- 
franca, near Nice, to which place 
she had gone by sea. She was de- 
lighted with the appearance of the 
young queen, and wrote to Torcy, 
“‘qu’elle saurait faire la reine a 
merveille;”’ and, indeed, Marie 
Louise, without being a_ perfect 
beauty, was a worthy sister of the 
Duchess de Bourgogne, the darling 
of Louis XIV. and the Court of 
Versailles. She was tall and well 
made, with a brilliant though pale 
complexion, with a loving heart 
and a noble nature, thoroughly 
capable of appreciating the fine 
qualities of Madame des Ursins, 
to whom she speedily attached her- 
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self with childish affection. From 
Villafranca and Nice the camerera 
mayor travelled through the south 
of France, side by side with her 
young charge, in a litter, to Figui- 
éres on the Spanish frontier There 
is no need to say that they were 
received with royal honours and 
discharge of artillery at every town 
on their route, and that, according 
to invariable Spanish custom on 
arriving at the frontier, the Pied. 
montese attendants were dismissed, 
and their place supplied by the stiff 
and formal ladies of Spain. 

The marriage was to take place 
at Figuiéres, and Marie Louise was 
to enter Spain as queen in fact and 
in name. The young couple—the 
King of eighteen and the: bride of 
fourteen—were duly united; but 
after the marriage ceremony some 
incidents ensued of an amusing 
character, most characteristic of 
Spain, and of the usual reception 
of royal Spanish brides. 

The supper had been prepared 
half of French and half of Spanish 
fashion ; the dishes half of one kind 
and half of the other. But the 
Spanish ladies—the attendants of 
their new young Queen—had visited 
the supper-table before the royal 
couple sat down, and saw with dis- 
gust this array of heretical French 
meats on the table. Ever since 
the beginning of time, so to speak, 
the Spaniards had insisted that the 
brides of their sovereigns should, 
immediately on entering Spain, be- 
come pure Spanish at once, conform 
to the severe usages of Spanish 
etiquette, and take to the Spartan 
diet, the national puchero, and the 
garlic of Spain. The Spanish la- 
dies at once seized these abomin- 
able French inventions, and threw 
them into corners of the room 
and out of windows into the street. 
This energetic proceeding naturally 
caused immense surprise to the only 
three foreign persons of the party 
at Figuiéres—to the young King 
and his bride, and to the Princesse 
des Ursins. Nevertheless, all had 
sufficient self-command to go 
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through the supper without re- 
mark. However, as soon as the 
oung Queen was alone with her 
husband and the Princesse des 
Ursins, her indignation broke loose. 
She sobbed, she wept, and she 
stormed. She complained bitterly 
of the dismissal of her Piedmontese 
attendants. She was indignant at 
the coarseness of the Spanish ladies, 
and declared that she would go no 
farther, but return to Piedmont. 
It was impossible to appease the 
wrath of the young bride. Philip 
finally left the room, hoping that, 
in his absence, the indignation of 
the Queen would subside ; but there 
was no sign of this. Marie Louise 
passed the night obstinately alone, 
declaring, in spite of all the re- 
monstrances of Madame des Ur- 
sins, that she would return instant- 
ly back to Turin. Here was a 
scandalous beginning of royal wed- 
ded life! The poor child did not 
recover even on the following day 
from her ill-humour and vexation ; 
so on the following night, Philip 
himself, acting on the advice of his 
chief gentleman-in-waiting, assum- 
ed the air of the injured party, and 
sent word to his Queen that he 
would retire to rest alone. This 
brought Marie Louise to reason. 
She apologised for her childish 
conduct, promised to behave in 
future like a queen and a woman; 
and on the third morning after the 
marriage the young couple left Fi- 
guitres completely reconciled. 

Madame des Ursins, in the com- 
mencement, wisely confined her 
cares to the duties of her office, 
which were for the most part of a 
singularly domestic character for a 
descendant of the great family of 
the Tremouilles. She writes to the 
Maréchal de Noailles, ‘ Dans quel 
emploi, bon Dieu! m/’avez vous 
mise? Je n’ai pas le moindre 
repos.” 

In fact, the Princess writes she 
could neither take her ease after 
dinner, nor eat when she was hun- 
gry. She was only too happy to 
snatch a bad meal as she ran on 
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her duties. It was, she said, very 
rare for her not to be called the 
moment she sat down to table. 
“In truth, Madame de Maintenon 
would laugh if she knew the details 
of my charge. Tell her, I beg, that 
it is I who have the honour of tak- 
ing the King of Spain’s dressing- 
gown when he goes to bed, and of 
giving him that and his slippers 
when he rises. That, however, I 
could make light of; but really it 
seems too absurd that every even- 
ing, when the King comes to the 
Queen’s bedchamber, the Conde 
de Benavente should hand me the 
King’s sword, and a bottle and a 
lamp, which I ordinarily upset on 
my dress.” Indeed, among the 
other strange fashions of royal eti- 
quette in Spain, there was one 
which provided that the King, 
when he went to visit the Queen 
at night, could go in a cloak 
armed with sword and_buckler, 
and carrying a bottle. The came- 


rera mayor had, moreover, to wake 


the King in the morning, and some- 
times “he is so kind,” wrote the 
Princess, “‘that he often sends for 
me two hours at least before I want 
to rise.” All know of the rigours 
of old palace Spanish etiquette, 
which allowed kings to be roasted 
if the proper officer was not at 
hand to remove the brazier, and 
queens to be dragged by the stirrup 
to death by rearing horses, rather 
than permit them to be touched 
by a profane hand. Some of the 
incidents given by the Princess of 
the jealousy and rivalry of the 
great grandees on matters of eti- 
quette are truly comic. Thus we 
have the venerable Patriarch of the 
Indies, who, however, the Prin- 
cess says, looked like an ape, 
taking a napkin surreptitiously 
into church with him, and rushing 
at the most solemn moment of the 
sacrament before the King and 
Queen, and producing his cloth 
from his pocket for their use, be- . 
cause he found that it had been 
arranged that the camerera mayor 
should take his place at the cere- 
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mony. Another scene described in 
her letter is, if possible, still more 
amusing: thus we have the Conde 
de Priego and the Duque de Osuna 
fighting at the foot of the altar for 
the honour of moving his majesty’s 
chair up to his prie-dieu. Both 
noblemen were very small, but the 
Duque de Osuna carried the day; 
and yet there was a moment, 
writes the Princess, when she 
thought the Duke, who was no 
bigger than a rat, would tumble 
beneath the chair, and fall upon 
the King at his prie-dieu, who 
would infallibly, if he had been 
knocked over, have fallen upon the 
Queen. 

The influence of the strong mind 
of the Princesse des Ursins upon 
the youthful King and Queen of 
Spain became soon to be felt even 
in matters of government. 

The state of ruin, hunger, and 
desolation of Spain at the time of 
the accession of the first Bourbon 
something appalling. 


prince was 
There are no records in history 
which present such: a picture of 
beggared pride and misery and de- 


cay. The giant form which had 
once overawed the world had be- 
come a ragged scarecrow—an object 
of mockery and scorn. Charles II., 
the$ last king of the house of Aus- 
tria, was a beggar and a pauper 
among monarchs. He was unable 
at times to find food for the table 
of the gentlemen of his bedcham- 
ber, and even oats and straw for 
his horses. He went on begging 
expeditions from town to town to 
ask for money, and generally in 
vain. The once-dreaded legions 
of Spain were reduced down to 
a miserable, starved, ragged rem- 
nant of unpaid boys and old men, 
numbering about fifteen thousand, 
officered by hidalgos, who begged 
in the streets of Flanders and in 
the ports of Spain. The dockyards 
which sent forth the invincible 
Armada had not a ship on the 
stocks. The artof shipbuilding was 
forgotten, and a few wretched men- 
of-war lay rotting in the harbours. 
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Whole provinces had become de 
nuded of towns and villages; the 
most fertile districts of Spain had 
become a desert; commerce and 
industry and agriculture were de- 
spised alike by all classes, and were 
in fact non-existent. 

Nearly all the needs of Spain— 
its clothes and its very bread—were 
produced by foreign workmen, 
Each Spaniard desired, without in- 
come, to live like a nobleman. The 
population decreased yearly. Peo- 
ple ceased to marry, or entered 
into monasteries and convents; 
and priests and monks owned, it 
was supposed, about a third part of 
the soil of Spain. 

It was not then a misfortune for 
Spain to exchange the effete Aus- 
trian dynasty for the race of the 
Bourbons, under whose rule France 
had risen almost in the same pro- 
portion as Spain had fallen, which 
had adopted more humane princi- 
ples of toleration and more. en- 
lightened ideas of political econo- 
my. Yet the difficulty of recon- 
ciling the Spaniards to any reforms 
or system of government imported 
from the institutions of their an- 
cient enemies, to be carried out by 
the French counsellors of Philip 
V., was necessarily very great. 
The hatred of the gavachos, as the 
French have been called in Spain 
from time immemorial, was in- 
tense. 

Hence it was that the influence 
of the Princesse des Ursins was so 
salutary. She was only ostensibly oc- 
cupying the post of camerera mayor 
without any acknowledged mission 
from the Court of Versailles, and 
yet she was thoroughly acquainted 
with its policy and in constant cor- 
respondence with Torcy, the French 
Minister, and with Madame de 
Maintenon and the Maréchal de 
Noailles. On excellent terms at first 
with Portocarrero, who at the be 
ginning of the reign of Philip V. 
was all-powerful, she had by far 
better opportunities of bringing 
about harmonious relations between 
the governments of France and 
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Spain than the French ambassador 
himself, while her previous resid- 
ence in Spain had made her well 
acquainted with the usages and ne- 
cessities of the country. 

The task, however, was no easy 
one of getting the Spaniards, on 
the one side, to accept the govern- 
ment of a French King, assisted by 
French ministers, and of co-operat- 
ing with the policy of Versailles on 
the other, so as to satisfy the exact- 
ing supervision which Louis XIV. 
and his ministers @xercised over 
Spanish affairs ; for although Louis 
XIV. had given his grandson the 
advice not to surround himself with 
French ministers, and to respect 
all Spanish national feeling, yet this 
was but with the view of ren- 
dering the Spaniard more easily 
manageable for the purposes of his 
own ambition, and the maintenance 
of complete harmony between the 
two governments was _ indispens- 
able in the war of the Spanish Suc- 
cession. 

It was no wonder, moreover, that 
a Queen of Spain should give her- 
self wholly up to an adviser and com- 
panion like the Princesse des Ursins, 
for the monotony and isolation of 
palace life, guarded about by the in- 
violable prescriptions of Spanish eti- 
quette, was something frightful. Ac- 
cording to Spanish notions, the life 
of a Spanish queen should partake of 
the seclusion of the harem and the 
convent. She saw no society but 
those of her regular attendants. 
A tyrannical camerera mayor might, 
if she chose, be intolerable. She 
might, as did the camerera mayor 
of the first queen of Charles IL, 
prevent her from looking out of the 
window. The stern gloom and 
rigidity with which camereras 
mayores had exercised their au- 
thority were habitual, and some 
of the former French queens of 
Spain had died of the terrible 
monotony of their prison life. It 
was, then, a great boon for the wife 
of Philip V. to be allowed the un- 
precedented luxury of a French- 
woman for a camerera mayor, whose 
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liveliness of nature, whose intel- 
lectual qualities, whose education, 
whose liberality in the matter of 
etiquette, and whose bright and good 
looks even at sixty-six made her an 
entertaining companion as well as 
a good adviser. The former Span- 
ish queens had been condemned for 
amusement to insupportably child- 
ish games, something like spills, 
with their husbands, and to badly- 
acted Spanish plays. The Princesse 
des Ursins endeavoured to lighten 
the heavy atmosphere of the Span- 
ish Court by getting up theatrical 
amusements, in which Corneille 
and Moliére replaced Calderon and 
Lopez de la Vega; and by con- 
certs in which the music of the 
Italian masters, just then begin- 
ning to become fashionable in Eu- 
rope, was first heard in the capital 
of Spain, in the palace of Buen 
Retiro. The young King and Queen 
were grateful for the vivacity and 
variety which she thus ingeniously 
and incessantly introduced into a 
life which both regarded as a kind of 
exile; and, moreover, the very do- 
mestic nature of her charge gave 
her an opportunity of tutoring the 
young Queen in such fashion that 
Philip V., who was perhaps the 
most uxorious monarch who ever 
reigned, was completely at the dis- 
posal of his wife. 

The duties of her position natur- 
ally gave the Princess a right of ad- 
vising on the manners, dress, and 
habits of the King and Queen; she 
extended this to matters of high 
policy, and invariably gave advice 
calculated to conciliate the Spanish 
nation towards the new dynasty. 
She advised the use of the Spanish 
language exclusively at Court, the 
performance by the Queen of the 
customary pilgrimages to the shrine 
of our Lady of Atocha, and other 
sacred places ; the adoption by Philip 
V. of the Spanish costume, and 
especially of the stiff unsightly gol- 
illa, or Spanish ruff, to which the 
nobility were especially attached ; 
the royal attendance at bull-fights, 
and the practice of the national 
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juego de canas ; at the same time 
she strongly dissuaded the monarch 
from attending at those human sac- 
rifices, the autos da fe, one of which 
was always prepared in honour of 
every new accession and every royal 
marriage. And the young Bourbon 
King was the first monarch who ven- 
tured thus to discountenance the 
practice of those rites of Moloch. 
Madame des Ursins, indeed, did 
not hesitate to grapple at once with 
the Inquisition immediately on her 
arrival in Spain, and her success in 
delivering Aguilar Diaz, the confes- 
sor of the late King, from its dun- 
geons, after a struggle of four years, 
created a new power in the country. 
Her influence became so manifest 
at last, that the French ministers 
and Court attendants, including the 
Jesuit confessor who accompanied 
Philip V. to Madrid, all grew jeal- 
ous of the great influence of the 
camerera mayor over the royal 
councils. The French ambassador 
in 1703, the Cardinal d’Estrées, es- 


pecially had made himself remark- 
able by his hostility to Madame des 
Ursins, and a struggle for dominion 


took place between them. Louis 
XIV., who was the arbiter of their 
differences in the close watch which 
he kept upon the affairs of Spain, 
decided at first in favour of his 
ambassador, and determined on 
recalling the camerera mayor. He 
changed his determination on ac- 
count of the urgent entreaties of the 
Queen, who supplicated, that if Ma- 
dame des Ursins was recalled, the 
Cardinal and his nephew, the Abbé 
d’Estrées, who served him as secre- 
tary, should be recalled also. Other 
representations in favour of the 
Princess, which portrayed all 
Spain as ardently desiring the con- 
tinuance of her stay in Spain, were 
made. A temporary reconciliation 
between the Cardinal and the Prin- 
cess followed, as the price of the 
- withdrawal of the recall of Madame 
des Ursins. However, at the last 
the Cardinal was removed, and the 
Abbé d’Estrées, who had deserted 
his uncle when he saw that he was 
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likely to be worsted in the conflict, 
remained as ambassador; and the 
triumph of Madame des Ursing 
was completed by the recall of 
the Jesuit confessor, and nearly 
every French minister or attend- 
ant possessed of any authority in 
Spain. However, the Abbé d’Es- 
trées, as ambassador, was unable 
to reconcile himself to the part 
he had undertaken, and while pro- 
fessing outwardly complete sub- 
mission to the superiority of the 
camerera mayor, treacherously wrote 
a despatch to the French minister, 
full of bitterness and insinuation 
against his rival. He had offered 
himself to submit every despatch to 
the perusal of Madame des Ursins 
before sending it away, but this 
one despatch he endeavoured to 
send surreptitiously by the ordinary 
courier, who not seeing upon it the 
accustomed mark of the Princess 
des Ursins, as a sign of her ac- 
quaintance with the contents, car- 
ried the despatch to the camerera 
mayor. With her usual audacity 
Madame des Ursins wrote indig- 
nant marginal notes, and one of 
them of a most singular character. 
She had an equerry, named 
d’Aubigny, called un tout petit sire 
by St. Simon, who played a sort 
of nondescript réle among her at- 
tendants. He had immense share 
in her confidence, and it was com- 
plained that he was the only man 
who slept in the palace. Indeed, 
his apartment formed part of the 
suite of the Princess’s own. In the 
despatch of the Abbé d’Estrées, 
mention was made of d’Aubigny, 
and it was stated that people had no 
doubt that he was married io her. 
“ Oh, pour mariée, non!” wrote the 
Princess in all the indignation of a 
grande dame, as a marginal note. 
The opening of this despatch 
and the marginal note came to the 
knowledge of Louis XIV., and his 
anger was great. However, by 
the aid of her friends at Versailles, 
the Camerera got over this diffi- 
culty, and the Abbé d’Estrées in dis- 
gust followed his uncle, and gave up 
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his post. But, nevertheless, shortly 
afterwards another subject of dis- 
agreement came between the Court 
of Versailles and that of Madrid, 
on the subject of the command of 
the war in Spain. The King insist- 
ed that Philip V. should shake off 
what he styled the shameful sloth 
of the palace, and put himself at 
the head of his armies. Madame 
des Ursins and the Queen both, how- 
ever, set themselves against this 
advice of Louis XIV. The opposi- 
tion of Madame des Ursins was not 
unknown at the Court of Versailles. 
The Cardinal d’Estrées, eager for 
revenge, beset all her friends with 
his representations, till, one by one, 
Torcy, Madame de Noailles (whose 
son-in-law, the Duc de Grammont, 
arrived at the Embassy of Madrid), 
and even Madame de Maintenon, 
ceased to defend her, and she was 
recalled. 

She was recalled, however, only 
to be sent back again with greater 
authority than before. Her dis- 


grace was the way to her triumph. 


In fact, the affairs of Spain during 
her absence went from bad to worse. 
The King, after a brief effort at in- 
dependence, had made his incapa- 
city more apparent. Montellano, 
with the grandees in the Despacho, 
attempted to absorb the whole sover- 
eign power, to oppose every French 
project, to prevent the formation of 
an army, and to prevent the King 
from being master of it. The great 
defeat of Blenheim came to throw 
into still greater disfavour the 
French alliance in Spain ; and, to 
add to the difficulties of Louis 
XIV., the chief grandees began to 
be of opinion that the only hope 
of saving the integrity of the Span- 
ish monarchy was to range Spain 
on the side of the allies, and against 
the monarch of France. The Queen 
of Spain, aware of the danger of 
their position, wrote day by day 
the most urgent letters of appeal 
to Madame de Maintenon for the 
return of her camerera mayor. 
Louis XIV. consented at last to 
send back the indispensable came- 
rera mayor, but he did so with 
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great repugnance. He who in early 
life had engaged with Colbert to 
deliver himself of any woman in 
twenty-four hours, as soon as he 
should be told that she influenced 
his politics, felt contempt and pity 
for his weak-minded grandson, who 
was incapable of the slightest ini- 
tiative, and was a mere cypher 
without his wife, who herself was 
nothing without her lady of the 
palace. Of his intense desire to 
get rid of Madame des Ursins alto- 
gether, and to efface the traces of 
her influence in Spain, evidence is 
extant in the pseudonymous cor- 
respondence which he carried on 
with his ambassador, the Duke of 
Grammont ; yet he became con- 
vinced at last that Madame des 
Ursins was the only person capable 
of reconciling the discordant ele- 
ments of which the Council of Ma- 
drid was composed. 

Having resolved, therefore, that 
she should return to Spain, his 
policy naturally was that she should 
return with all the consideration and 
prestige which royal favour could 
bestow upon her ; and Louis XIV. 
accordingly went through his part 
with a grand resignation which con- 
cealed all the sadness which must 
have been at the bottom of his heart. 

A courier was accordingly des- 
patched to Toulouse, where Ma- 
dame des Ursins was residing, with 
permission for her to appear at 
Versailles. 

“Nothing,” says St. Simon, “ could 
equal the air of triumph which Ma- 
dame des Ursins assumed at Marly (at 
a ball), or the attention of the King to 
distinguish her and do her honour and 
everything ; it was as ifshe wereasmall 
Queen of England in the very freshness 
of arrival. Nothing could equal the 
majestic fashion with which everything 
was received by the Princess. She bore 
herself with a mixture of grace and po- 
liteness long since effaced, and which 
recalled the memory of the oldest times 
of the queen-mother. 

“The King was admirable in giving 
a value to everything, and in making 
valuable what in itself had no value at 
all. Madame de Maintenon and Ma- 
dame la Duchesse de Bourgogne were 
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only occupied with Madame des Ursins, 
who made more remarkable the prodi- 
gious flight she had taken by a little 
dog which she carried under her arm 
than by any political distinction. No 
one could recover from the surprise at 
such a familiarity which Madame la 
Duchesse de Bourgogne herself would 
not have permitted herself—trifles 
have such importance when they are 
beyond example. T’he King at the end 
of one of these balls caressed the little 
spaniel / ! ! which was another subject 
of surprise for the spectators. Since 
that time Madame des Ursins was never 
to be seen at the Chateau of Marly 
without this little spaniel under the 
arm, which became for her the last 
mark of favour and distinction.” 

Madame des Ursins not only 
went back to Spain, but she went 
back with conditions drawn up by 
her in the form of a regular treaty, 
and accepted by the King; and she, 
moreover, named herself a new 
French ambassador, Amelot, in the 
place of the Duc de Grammont, and 
Orry, whose talents as an admin- 
istrator and financier of the school 
of Colbert had obtained for him a 
previous mission to Spain, was also 
said to give her assistance. 

The nine years, from 1705 to 
1714, which foliowed, were the most 
important of Madame des Ursins’s 
existence. Had it not been for this 
French camerera mayor, Louis XIV. 
would have abandoned his grand- 
son to the mercy of the Allies. Spain, 
under the direction of Madame des 
Ursins, rose from the lowest state 
of prostration and abasement. The 
country which formed one of the 
main causes of the ruin of Napoleon, 
became, and through her alone for a 
time, the single theatre where the 
glory of Louis XIV. was not over- 
whelmed with disaster. Almanza 
and Villaviciosa came in to balance 
the evil fortune of Ramilies, Oude- 
narde, and Malplaquet. The vic- 
tory of Almanza in 1707, which con- 
secrated by a brilliant victory the 
regal power of Philip V. in Spain, 
had been in great part prepared by 
the careful administration and great 
reforms of the Princesse des Ursins. 
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Four years before Almanza, Amelot 
wrote in one of his despatches, that 
Philip V. had neither troops, nor 
arms, nor artillery; his domestics 
were not paid, and his body-guard, 
dying of hunger, went to eat the 
scraps which were distributed at the 
gates of the convents. Even the pre- 
vious year, the failure of the siege of 
Barcelona, then in the hands of the 
Allies, Philip V. with his Queen at 
Burgos, and Madrid occupied by 
his rival, was as little the King of 
Spain as was Charles VII. of France 
at Bourges. Berwick had declared 
that all was lost in Estremadura 
and Castille, and that nothing re- 
mained for the King but to fly to 
the mountains of the north of Spain, 
to be as near as possible to the 
frontier of France. Three parts 
of Spain were in possession of the 
Austrian prince who claimed the 
succession of Charles II. The great 
mass of the grandees deserted to the 
side of the Archduke, who was pro- 
claimed in Madrid under the title 
of Charles III. Even the Cardinal 
Portocarrero, the founder of the 
Bourbon dynasty in Spain, obeyed 
the dictates of resentment at the dis- 
grace into which he had fallen, em- 
braced openly the cause of the rival 
of Philip V., and opened the gates of 
Toledo to his enemies. He illumin- 
ated his palace, had the Ze Deum 
sung in the cathedral, gave a splendid 
banquet to the officers of the army 
of the Allies, at which they drank 
to the health of Charles III., King 
of Spain, and gave a public benedic- 
tion to the standards of the Austrian 
pretender. But the cause of Philip 
V. had been embraced by the peo- 
ple in the capital. The populace 
made use of every hostile device, 
some of them of unparalleled 
strangeness, for the destruction and 
discomfort of his enemies, and 
peasants in the country came in 
bodies to the King  supplicating 
delivery from the yoke of the gran- 
dees who overrode them with exac- 
tions. The great mass of the people 
of Spain remained faithful to the 
adopted heir of their last sovereign. 
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Madame des Ursins took admirable 
advantage of this popular enthusi- 
asm. By her addresses, by her letters, 
and by the applications she directed, 
she obtained voluntary gifts for the 
support of the army of the King; 
8000 pistoles from the province of 
Burgos, from another province 
15,000, and much greater contribu- 
tions from the richest cities of Anda- 
lusia. Money and bread and clothes 
arrived in abundance at the camp 
of Berwick, and the King of Spain 
had a satisfaction long unknown to 
any monarch in the country, that of 
having his troops well paid and 
fed. He was transported with this 
wonderful good fortune, and im- 
mediately wrote a letter of the 
warmest thanks and acknowledg- 
ments for the devotion of the lady 
who had procured such an unex- 
pected result in the darkest hour of 
his peril. One of her letters from 
Burgos to Madame de Maintenon 
at this time gave a lively idea of 
the straits to which the royal 


family was driven, and of the life 


of Madame des Ursins. 


“T will give you the description of 
my apartment to amuse you. It con- 
sists of a single piece, which is not more 
than twelve feet wide in any direc- 
tion. A large window, which does not 
shut, exposed to the south, occupies all 
one side. A door, very low, serves me 
for a passage into the chamber of the 
Queen, and the door leads to a windy 
passage where I do not venture to go, 
although two or three lamps are always 
burning there, for it is so badly paved 
that I might break my neck. I cannot 
say the walls are white, for they are 
very dirty. My travelling-bed, witha 
camp-stool and a deal table, is the only 
furniture I have, which last serves me 
as a writing-table and for eating the re- 
mains of the Queen’s dinner—for I have 
neither kitchen nor money to provide 
me. I laugh at all that.” 


Nevertheless, after the battle of 
Almanza, the fortunes of Philip V., 
temporarily upraised by a brilliant 
victory, seemed to have fallen lower 
than before, and the energy of Ma- 
dame des Ursins alone saved the 
Spanish monarchy from dismem- 
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berment, and Philip from being. a 
realmless monarch. 

In 1709, Louis XIV. was so hard 
pressed by the Allies, and France 
so exhausted, that the Court of Ver- 
sailles seriously contemplated the 
abandonment of his grandson. Phi- 
lip V. himself prepared to resign 
himself to his fate. It was then 
that all the spirit of this extraor- 
dinary and intelligent woman, now 
seventy-four years of age, was 
aroused. ‘‘ What, sire!” said she to 
Philip V., “are you a prince? are 
you a man—you who treat your 
royal title so lightly and have feel- 
ings weaker than a woman?” Not 
only did she renew again all her 
efforts for the recruiting, discipline, 
and support of the Spanish army, 
but she threw herself thoroughly 
into the state of French affairs,— 
wrote eloquent and indignant let- 
ters to Madame de Maintenon, and 
propounded a scheme for utilising 
anew the resources of France and 
filling afresh the exhausted trea- 
sury for the purposes of the war; 
and when we add to all the poli- 
tical difficulties with which she was 
daily struggling, the illness of the 
Queen after confinement of a second 
son, and upon whom, as camerera 
mayor, she was obliged to be in 
constant attendance, it must be 
imagined that more anxieties and 
cares never fell to the lot of a sep- 
tuagenarian lady. 

This stroke of policy of hers at 
this period was of surprising auda- 
city, and worthy of the spirit which 
dictated the letters characterised by 
Madame de Maintenon as “lettres 
a feu et d sang.” The Spanish peo- 
ple were so indignant at what they 
considered the treachery of the 
French King in contemplating the 
abandonment of his grandson, that 
the old international hatred be- 
tween the two nations was awaken- 
ed. The French residents in Mad- 
rid were in danger of their lives. 
In this state of things, Madame des 
Ursins ventured on the most daring 
act of her life. She extracted from 
the King a decree which banished 
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all the French from Spain, and thus 
threw the new monarchy on the 
undivided sympathies of the Span- 
ish people. This stroke of policy 
of Madame des Ursins had the hap- 
piest effect in reconciling the gran- 
dees of Spain to the Bourbon dy- 
nasty. The Princess was carrying 
on two great struggles at the same 
time—one against the supporters of 
the Archduke, and the other against 
the grandees, who, like all aristo- 
cracies, seized the opportunity, when 
the monarchy was in this struggling 
condition, to aggrandise their privi- 
leges and pretensions. The Span- 
ish nobility were now ambitious of 
recovering some of their feudal 
privileges, which they had lost un- 
der Charles V. and Philip II. From 
the beginning of her administration 
she had opposed resolutely the pre- 
tensions and unveiled the intrigues 
of some and punished the treachery 
of others of the grandees. Having 


discovered the high treason of the 
amirante of Castille, she had him 
prosecuted and condemned to death, 


which caused the Duke of Medina 
Celi to exclaim, ‘‘ People like our- 
selves ought not to be treated 
thus!” But the Duke of Medina 
Celi himself, having conspired with 
the Duke of Orleans, and having 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs be- 
trayed a trust reposed in him, was 
also arrested, and died in a state 
prison; and the Marquis de Lega- 
nez, another great noble, was also 
sent into captivity to France. 

In fact, in almost every matter 
of internal policy Madame des 
Ursins followed the example of 
statesmanship in France, where not 
only the repression of oligarchi- 
cal power, but the centralisation 
and amplification of the adminis- 
tration, had been the aim of every 
French Government from Philip 
Augustus to Richelieu and Louis 
XIV. Thus after Almanza she 
ventured resolutely on a coup @ état, 
which put an end to the adminis- 
trative and legislative chaos of Spain, 
where, up ‘to that time, every pro- 
vince had its own fweros and cortes, 
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and Catalans and Arragonese had 
been as jealous of Castilians ag 
though they had been of different 
nations. But this daring lady was 
not content with having to grapple 
with the Archduke and his allies, 
with the great mass of the grandees, 
and with the thousandfold abuses 
of Spanish administration and jus- 
tice; she dared to make assault 
even on the Inquisition, and to 
establish in Spain for the Spanish 
Church that independence which 
the Gallican Church had acquired 
in France;—a_ proceeding, how- 
ever, which was discouraged by 
Louis XIV., who wrote to his 
grandson, ‘* Croyez-moi, vous n’étes 
pas assez fort pour avoir encore vos 
libertés gallicanes.” 

The greatest proof of the excel- 
lence of the administration of Ma- 
dame des Ursins was the devotion 


-which the people of Spain showed 


towards the cause of Philip V., 
and the final reconcilement of 
the grandees to his government, 
When the Archduke, after his 
victory at Saragossa, had opened 
again the way to Madrid, and 
Philip V. had again taken his 
Court to the north to Valladolid, 
although the fugitive King had 
given permission to all the inhabit- 
ants to remain in the capital, yet 
all citizens who were able deserted 
the city for Valladolid. Even shop- 
keepers and artizans followed the 
general example; and some poor, 
and some even infirm, officers of 
justice made the journey to Vallad- 
olid on foot. All houses and shops 
and workshops were shut up. The 
capital seemed a desert; and when 
the allied troops entered the city, 
and the Archduke Charles went, 
at the head of two thousand horse- 
men, to return thanks to Nwestra- 
Sefiora de Atocha, only some ragged 
boys, in the hopes of getting a few 
maravedis, cried Viva el Rey Carlos! 

The grandees themselves, in their 
stately pride, were touched by the 
enthusiasm of the people, and came 
over in a body to the King; a 
change of feeling, manifested by a 
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letter to Louis XIV., signed by all 
the leading nobles, declaring their 
fidelity to his grandson, describing 
the pressing need of his cause for 
fresh assistance, and asking for 
French co-operation. 

This application was the propo- 
sition of the Duke of Medina Si- 
donia, and was signed by the Dukes 
del’Infantado, Popoli, d’Arcos, d’Ab 
rantes, de Bagneo, de Veraguas, de- 
Montellano de Bejar, the Condes- 
table of Castille, the Marquises de 
Almonacid and del Carpio, the 
Condes de Lernos and Pefiaranda, 
and acrowd of others of the greatest 
names of Spain; only the great 
Duke d’Osuna, he who was “no 
bigger than a rat,” always faithful 
to Philip V., refused to sign from 
true motives of Castilian pride: he 
was haughtily discontented with 
Louis XIV., that he should have 
thought of abandoning his grandson 
and Spain, and said Spain would 
suffice for the work herself. 

The joy of Louis XIV. at this 
letter was immense. He read it 
several times, and agreed to send 
to the assistance of his grandson 
14,000 men. The great Vendome, 
the grandson of Henri IV. and 
Gabrielle d’Estrées, was sent as 
general; and, on the 10th of De- 
cember 1710, the united Spanish 
and French army, with Vendome 
as general-in-chief, gained the 
great victory of Villaviciosa which 
established the Bourbon dynasty 
securely. The nobles of Spain, 
fired with their new fidelity, and 
jealous of distinction under the 
eyes of the famous French gene- 
ral, fought with brilliant valour, 
and thousands of standards were 
taken, of which the French mar- 
shal made a couch for the first 
Bourbon king of Spain on the night 
of the victory. After ten years of 
struggle and persecution, the stan- 
dard of the jlewr-de-lis was firmly 
planted in Spain. 

Madame des Ursins, to whom 
so large a portion of that success 
must be attributed, was herself 
already a grandee of Spain. She 
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now received, in company with the — 
Duke de Vendome, the title of Her 
Highness, and the order of the 
Golden Fleece, with a promise of a 
sovereign principality in the Low 
Countries. 

In the year 1711 everything 
turned to the advantage of Philip 
V.: the Archduke, his rival, was 
elected Emperor. His allies were 
not inclined to confer upon Austria 
that aggrandisement which they 
had refused to France, and to create 
another empire like that of Charles 
V.; they consequently refused to 
make further efforts in his behalf. 
Marlborough, whose scientifie blows 
had nearly laid helpless the French 
monarchy, fell into disgrace, and 
was recalled; and in’ 1712, the 
French, under Villars, were en- 
abled to win the battle of Denain, 
and to lay down the basis of the 
Peace of Utrecht. 

Madame des Ursins, however, 
though her great work was achiev- 
ed, still remained in Spain, direct- 
ing reforms, administrative and 
financial, of the Colbert character, 
with the aid of the industrious Orry, ° 
and fighting with the Inquisition. 
Nevertheless the Inquisition was 
still too strong for her; for, says 
Llorente, 1574 persons were burnt 
in the reign of Philip V., and 
11,750 subjected to penitential 
punishment. But the power of 
the Church in Spain was enormous, 
“The abuses of the clergy,” wrote 
Macanaz, a jurist employed by 
Madame des Ursins to fight her 
battles, and made by her a member 
of the Despacho, “‘ have weakened the 
royal power. The ecclesiastic immu- 
nities only serve to favour usurpa- 
tion and disorder. The churches 
are become the refuges of criminals, 
and the right of asylum has been 
extended from these sacred edifices 


to adjoining houses, to shops, and 


whole neighbouring quarters. The 
ecclesiastics, the monks and the 
nuns, encroach yearly on the rights 
of the King by continual acquisition 
of secular property, which forth- 
with becomes exempt from taxa- 
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tion. The clergy have in the State 
more subjects than the King. The 
ambition of some ministers has 
tolerated these abuses to give them 
the opportunity of enriching their 
families with the goods of the 
Church.” Dangerous words these 
in the days of the Inquisition, when 
its name made men’s blood still 
run cold with terror, and its power 
was sufficient to lodge the greatest 
grandee in its dungeons. The 
documents in which it was spoken 
of were consequently kept pro- 
foundly secret; and the very 
Council of Castille first resolved to 
adopt the precaution, in their pro- 
ceedings against the Inquisition, of 
voting by ballot. The Inquisitors, 
it was argued, could not seize on 
the whole Council at once; yet even 
then the Council was afraid. The 
Inquisitors, working on the relig- 
ious prejudices of the people, got 
up a popular commotion at Madrid ; 
and Philip V. himself, and all his 
Council, were too terrified at the 
awful power they were confronting 
to follow the energetic advice of 
Madame des Ursins and Orry, and 
abolish it. So the Inquisition still 
remained unshorn of mueh of its 
terrible power; yet the struggle of 
Madame des Ursins with it was not 
wholly fruitless. She had found 
a vigorous and firm ally in Eng- 
land, who, since the Peace of 
Utrecht, had maintained an am- 
bassador in Madrid; and it was 
decreed that the palace of the 
English ambassador, and every En- 
glish ship in a Spanish harbour, 
should be exempt from the power 
of the Inquisition. The British 
flag and the British nationality, 
owing to Madame des Ursins, 
alone braved the Inquisition in the 
soil of Spain, and offered protec- 
tion to every victim. 

But the reign, as it may be called, 
of the Princess was drawing to an 
end. Her young protectress and 
friend, the Queen of Spain, who 
joined to the affection of a daughter 
the deepest respect for her great 
intelligence, died at the age of 
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twenty-five in 1714. The heroic 
Marie Louise, who had given a sou] 
to her weak-minded husband—who 
had been a wanderer with him in 
his rapid and forced flight amidst 
the rugged mountains of the Astu- 
rias, where she had often to be con- 
tent with the bed and fare of a 
peasant and a mountaineer, worn 
out with ten years of difficulty, 
and sometimes of privation, duri 
which she was subject to the mo i 
distress of seeing her own father, 
the faithless Duke of Savoy, ranged 
among her enemies—was no more, 
and Madame des Ursins was left 
alone with Philip V. 

The position of Madame des Ur- 
sins was now necessarily extremely 
delicate; and in the ten months 
which intervened between the death 
of Marie Louise and the second final 
disgrace of the Princess, her conduct 
was not of a nature to disarm jeal- 
ousy and toavert the venomous force 
of scandal. She should have exer- 
cised greater precaution, since she — 
well knew that she was detested 
by the priests, and that the gran- 
dees and ministers of the Spanish 
Court were not attached to her, but 
only tolerated the ascendancy of 
this audacious French old lady, who 
was satisfied with nothing in Spain, 
who carried her reforming mania 
into everything, and had even vio- 
lated the most inviolable rules of 
Court etiquette. Louis XIV., who 
detested all meddling of women in 
politics, moreover, had also only 
tolerated her as being for a time in- 
dispensable, and had been highly 
indignant that Philip V., out of 
gratitude to the Princess, had sup- 
ported, with the allies, her claims 
to a sovereign principality in Fland- 
ers, in return for her services, with 
such pertinacity, that he delayed 
the signing of the Peace of Utrecht. 
Madame des Ursins, however, in 
all the pride of her conscious supe- 
riority, continued governing Spain 
with a high hand. She exiled one 
of her chief ministers from motives 
of personal discontent—she impris- 
oned two of the greatest grandees— 
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broke with all whom she considered 
her enemies, or even lukewarm 
friends—set the Duke of Berwick, 
who was sent to a military com- 
mand in Spain, at defiance—and 
treated even Madame de Maintenon 
with haughtiness. 

Being now close upon eighty, 
and Philip V. only thirty-two, she 
may have imagined scandal could 
make nothing of their relations, 
and she kept the King in leading- 
strings, and hardly let him out of 
her sight. At the palace of the 
Duke of Medina Celi, to which she 
transferred the King from the 
Buen Retiro after the death of his 
queen, she had a corridor made 
between the monarch’s apartments 
and her own. This corridor gave 
rise to immense scandal in Madrid. 
' Yet Madame des Ursins, it must 
be remembered, was not only chief 
political adviser of the King, but 
the governess of his children, who 
lived in her apartments; and the 
constant society of the young 


princes was the chief consolation 


of Philip V. for the loss of Marie 
Louisa. 

Nevertheless the evil tongues of 
Madrid made much of the corridor. 
The Jesuit confessor of Philip one 
day during an interview confided 
to him that, both in France and 
Spain, people thought he meant to 
marry her. ‘ Moi Pepouser!” re- 
plied the King; “oh! pour cela, 
non!” Fatigued at last, however, 
he said to Madame des Ursins, 
“ Oherchez-moi une femme ; nos tétes- 
q-tétes scandalisent le peuple.” 

There was at this time at Madrid, 
in the service of the legation of the 
Duke of Parma, an_ intriguing, 
restless, ambitious Italian priest, 
Alberoni by name, who had been 
brought originally to Spain by the 
Duke of Vendome. He was him- 
self a Parmesan by birth, and 
the son of a gardener. The great 
rile which Madame des Ursins 
played in Spanish affairs stimulated 
his ambition, and he was destined 
to outdo her and to take her place. 
He saw the part which a foreigner 
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might play in Spanish politics. He 
allied himself at first with the 
Grand Inquisitor, the Cardinal del 
Guidice, and offered his services 
secretly to defend the Inquisition 
against the assaults of the camerera 
mayor. Then the wily [Italian 
broke apparently with Del Guidice, 
and paid his court to Madame des 
Ursins. 

The Princess of Parma happened 
to be among the number of prin- 
cesses who were considered as eli- 
gible for marriage with the Spanish 
king. She was, as her subsequent 
histéry proved, one of the most 
intractable, imperious, and domi- 
neering of ladies—a royal virago. 
Madame des Ursins was naturally 
anxious that the new queen should 
be of a precisely opposite character. 
Alberoni, from being at the Court. 
of Parma, was acquainted with 
the character of the princess, and 
on being personally consulted by 
Madame des Ursins as to the char- 
acter of the Princess of Parma, 
assured her that the princess was 
one of the most docile of creatures, 
and that she would have no diffi- 
culty in establishing an empire 
as complete over her as she had 
held over the late Queen of Spain. 

Madame des Ursins was ravished 
at this false account of the Princess 
of Parma, and despatched Alberoni 
forthwith to negotiate the mar- 
riage. Some expressions, however, 
of the satisfaction of her enemies 
at the step she had taken reached 
her. After further inquiry she be- 
came aware that Alberoni had de-- 
ceived her, and she endeavoured to 
stop the marriage by sending a 
courier. The courier arrived at 
Parma a day or two before the mar-. 
riage. The court of Parma got wind 
of his errand, and had him seized 
and threatened with death if: he 
divulged a word of his mission.. 
Madame des Ursins set forth from 
Madrid to meet the new queen as: 
camerera mayor. One of the last 
acts of this remarkable woman be- 
fore she went to encounter the 
fiery young princess who was. 
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to annihilate her political exist- 
ence, was the establishment of 
an academy at Madrid, framed 
after the model of the Académie 
Frangaise. She had some warn- 
ings of the fate which awaited 
her; but she despised all. Every- 
thing, however, had been arranged 
for her overthrow. The King 
himself had, with consummate 
cowardice and treachery, and with 
palpitating uxoriousness, sent his 
wife full powers. Everything had 
been arranged by a conspiracy of 
the King and his bride, and the 
Inquisition, and the old aristocracy 
of Spain, for dismissing into in- 
stantaneous exile an aged lady who 
had laboured unceasingly for fifteen 
years in the desperate cause of the 
Spanish monarchy. The Queen- 
Dowager, the widow of Charles 
II., an aunt of Elizabeth Farnese, 
had an interview with the new 
queen at Saint-Jean-Pied-de-Port, 
as she approached Spain. The 
Queen-Dowager was not only a per- 
sonal enemy of Madame des Ursins, 
but she had been thoroughly 
tutored by the Grand Inquisitor, 
Del Guidice, who was residing like 
herself at Bayonne, as to the advice 
she should tender to the Queen. 
Alberoni saw the latter alone at 
Pampeluna, and with consummate 
art roused the fury of the young 
virago to an unnecessary pitch of 
exasperation. 

Madame des Ursins, as camerera 
mayor, had organized the Queen’s 
household. It was arranged that the 
royal marriage should take place at 
Guadalaxara. She had a last inter- 
view alone with the King at that 
place, on the 22d of December, and 
advanced to meet the bride at 
Quadraque, a small village seven 
leagues further on. The Princesse 
des Ursins had not the slightest 
notion of what was awaiting her 
-—even the cruel brow and scorn 
of the vixenish young Eliza- 
beth Farnese as she received her 
obeisance were insufficient to pre- 
pare her for what was to come. 
There are various accounts of what 
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took place; but the most ‘trust. 
worthy report relates that when 
left alone with Elizabeth Farn 

the latter burst forth in a torrenj 
of reproach on the whole of her ad- 
ministration, accused her of the 
death or exile of all the great 
grandees who had been her ene. 
mies, and finally, lashing herself 
into fury, screamed for Don Antonio 
Amazaga, the officer of the body- 
guard, and told him “to put that 
mad woman out of her room”—to 
arrest her, and not to leave her till 
he had put her into a carriage. 
She then called for the groom of 
the royal equipages, and ordered 
him to get ready a carriage and to 
take the Princesse des Ursins off 
at once to Bayonne by Burgos, 
Amazaga represented that the King 
of Spain alone had the power to 
give such orders. She demanded 


with haughtiness if he had not 
orders from the King to obey her 
in everything; and Philip had in- 
deed had the ingratitude and cowar- 
dice to give such orders, knowing 


full well what was intended. 

A strange but a veritable object 
for commiseration was now the Prin- 
cesse des Ursins. It was night, the 
eve but one before Christmas, and 
bitterly cold as it is only cold in cen- 
tral Spain and Siberia when the earth 
is coyered with ice and snow. The 
driver of the Princess lost a hand 
with frost-bite before morning. 
Nevertheless Madame des Ursins, 
in her eightieth year, with her grey 
hairs, in her grand Court dress, was 
bundled into a carriage and started 
without a change of raiment, with- 
out being allowed to alter her cum- 
bersome head-dress, without money, 
and without a single means of pro- 
tection against the cold. Never 
was disgrace in the world more 
unforeseen, and hardly ever more 
undeserved. What must not the 
towering pride of the high-born 
lady, with her quick and vast in- 
telligence, have suffered in that 
long and terrible Siberian ride, de- 
prived as she was of every neces- 
sary! This was the end of the 
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service of kings,—to be rolled off at 
a minute’s notice through a night of 
arctic severity, seated between two 
body-guards, without a mantle to 
wrap around her, and without a ves- 
tige of food or a single restorative. 
What emotions must have passed 
through the brain of this extraor- 
dinary woman during that bitter 
night! We may imagine, but can- 
pot know; for she never spoke a 
word to either of her guards till the 
morning, when they stopped to re- 
fresh the horses. And so across 
Spain— across desert, hotelless 
Spain, where at that time neither bed 
nor food was to be had beyond such 
as were fit for muleteers—travelled 
the Princess. .Her resignation was 
astonishing: her guards remember- 
ed it with admiration to their dying 
days. This dreadful journey lasted 
three weeks—three weeks of every 
kind of privation—till she reached 
Saint-Jean-de-Luz, on the 14th of 
January ; and yet not a tear, nota 
single regret, not a single complaint 
at all the hardships and suffering 
she underwent, or at the ingrati- 
tude and rigour of the King or his 
new Queen, escaped her. 

Such was her exit from Spain, 
which she had entered ten years 
before in triumph and in the full 
blaze of summer, when every town 
on the road from Madrid to Burgos 
was full of spectators assembled 
from the capital, and indeed from 
all parts of the country, to clap 
their hands, to wave sombreros, and 
to shout her a welcome back to 
Spain,—when the King and Queen 
themselves advanced two leagues 
from the capital to meet her and 
embrace her with affection. 


What need to relate the subse- 
quent neglect she met with from 
the moribund Louis XIV. and Ma- 
dame de Maintenon on her arrival in 
France? She who had lived in royal 
state in Madrid, with guards in her 
antechamber and about her car- 
riage, was reduced at Versailles, 
whither she went to have a solitary 
audience with the King, to lodge 
with the wife of a clerk of the office 
of foreign affairs. 

She finally retired to Rome, the 
congenial retreat of fallen greatness, 
where she received immense respect 
from the Pope and cardinals; where, 
too, she received some tokens of 
consideration from Philip V. as 
atonement for the past. There she 
lived in intimacy with the exiled 
and discrowned race of Stuart; and 
there ultimately she came face to 
face with both Del Guidice and 
Alberoni, the authors of her dis- 
grace, both vagrant and in exile; 
and there she died, with her lucid 
intelligence vigorous and active, in 
1722, in her eighty-seventh year. 

The pages of St. Simon, where 
he describes his interviews with 
Madame des Ursins, are among the 
most curious of his Memoirs; and 
although not personally inclined 
towards her, on account of his rela- 
tions with her enemy the Regent, 
who had been guilty of treason- 
able plots against the throne of 
Philip V., yet he does full justice 
to her courage, her powers of appli- 
cation, and her wonderful intelli- 
gence; and declared that “her life 
deserved to be written, since it 
would hold a place among the most 
curious portions of history of the 
time in which she lived.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


For some days after the fire, John 
continued in a sadly uncomfortable 
state both of body and mind. The 
two, indeed, were not dissimilar. 
He was much burnt, though super- 
ficially, and suffered double pangs 
from the stinging, gnawing, unre- 
laxing pain. His spirit was burnt 
too—scorched by sudden flames; 
stiff and sore all over, like his 
limbs, with points of exaggerated 
. suffering here and there,—a thing 
he could not take his thoughts from, 
nor try to forget. He was very 
unmanageable by his attendants, 
was with difficulty persuaded to 
obey the doctor’s prescriptions, and 
absolutely refused to lay himself 
up. “The end’ll be as you'll kill 
yourself, sir, and that you'll see,” 
said his landlady. “Not much 
matter either,” John murmured 
between his teeth. He was smart- 
ing all over, as the poor moth is 
which flies into the candle. It 
does the same thing over again next 
minute, no doubt; and so, prob- 
ably, would he; but in the mean 
time he suffered much both in 
body and mind. He would not 
keep in bed, or even in-doors, 
notwithstanding the doctor’s or- 
ders; and it was only downright 
incapacity that kept him from ap- 
pearing in the temporary offices 
which had been arranged for the 
business of the bank. Mr. Crediton 
had come in from Fernwood at 
once to look after matters; but on 
that day John was really ill, and 
so had escaped the visit which 
otherwise would have been inevit- 
able. Mr. Whichelo came that 
evening to bring his principal’s 
regrets. ‘He was very much cut 
up about not seeing you,” said the 
head-clerk. ‘You know your own 
affairs best, and I don’t wish to be 
intrusive; but I think you would 


find it work better not to keep him 
at such a distance.” 

“T keep Mr. Crediton at a dis- 
tance!” said John, with a grimace 
of pain. 

“You do, Mr. Mitford. I don’t 
say that he is always what he might 
be expected to be; but, anyhow, 
no advances come from your side.” 

“Tt is not from my side advances 
should come,” John said, turni 
his face to the wall with an obstin- 
acy which was almost sullen; while 
at the same time he said to himself 
at the bottom of his heart, What 
does it matter? These were but 
the merest outward details. The 
real question was very different. 
Did a woman know what love 
meant ?—was it anything but a 
diversion to her—an amusement? 
was what he was asking himself; 
while a man, on the other hand, 
might give up his life for it, and 
annul himself, all for a passing smile 
—a smile that was quite as bright 
to the next comer. Such thoughts 
were thorns in John’s pillow as he 
tossed and groaned. They burned 
and gnawed at his heart worse than 
his outward wounds; and there 
were no cool applications which 
could be made to them. He did not 
want to be spoken to, nor to have 
even the friendliest light thrown 
upon the workings of his mind. To 
be let alone—to be left to make the 
best of it—to be allowed to resume 
his work quietly, and go and come, 
and wait until the problem had 
been solved for him, or until he 
himself had solved it,—it seemed 
to John that he wished for nothing 
more. 

“That may be,” said Mr. Which- 
elo; “but all the same you 
don’t take much pains to concili- 
ate him—though that is not my 
business. A man who has had a 
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number of us round him all his 
life always anxious to conciliate— 
as good men as himself any day,” 
the head-clerk added, with some 
heat, ‘but still in a measure de- 
pendent upon his will for our bread 
—it takes a strong head to stand 
such a strain, Mr. Mitford. An 
employer is pretty near a despot, 
unless he’s a very good man. I don’t 
want to say a word against Mr. 
Crediton “4 

“Tt will be better not,” said 
John, with another revulsion of 
feeling, not indisposed to knock 
the man down who ventured to 
thrust in his opinion between 
Kate’s father and himself; and Mr. 
Whichelo for the moment was 
silent, with a half-alarmed sense of 
having gone too far. 

“He is very grateful to you for 
your promptitude and energy,” he 
continued: ‘“‘but for you these 
papers must have been lost. It 
would have been my fault,” said 
Mr. Whichelo, with animation, yet 
in a low tone. There was even 
emotion in his words, and some- 
thing like a tear in hiseye. If he 
had been a great general or a dis- 
tinguished artist, his professional 
reputation could not have been 
more precious to him. But John 
was preoccupied and paid no at- 
tention. He did not care for hav- 
ing saved Mr. Whichelo’s charac- 
ter any more than Mr. Crediton’s 
money, though he had, indeed, 
risked his life to do it. He was 
in such a mood that to risk his life 
was rather agreeable to him than 
otherwise, not for any ‘‘good mo- 
tive,” but simply as he would have 
thrust his burnt leg or arm into cold 
water for the momentary relief of 
his pain. 

“Don’t let us talk any more 
about it,” he said; “they are safe, 
I suppose, and there is an end of 
it. But how I got out of that 
place,” he added, turning himself 
once more impatiently on his un- 
easy bed, “is a mystery to me.” 

“You have your friend to thank 
for that,” said his companion, with 


the sense that now at last a topic 
had been found on which it would 
be safe to speak. 

‘“* My—what?” cried John, sitting 
suddenly upright in his bed. 

“Your — friend,—the gentleman 
who was with you. Good God! 
this is the worst of all,” cried poor 
Whichelo, driven to his wits’ end. 

And, indeed, for a minute John’s 
expression was that of a demon. 
He had some cuts on his forehead, 
which were covered with plaster; 
he was excessively pale; one of his 
arms was bandaged up; and when 
you have added to all these not 
beautifying circumstances the dim 
light thrown upon the bed under 
its shabby curtains, and the look of 
horror, dismay, and rage which 
passed over the unhappy young 
fellow’s face, poor Mr. Whichelo’s 
consternation may be understood. 
‘““My—friend!” he repeated, with 
a groan. He could not himself 
have given any reason for it; but 
it seemed at the moment to be the 
last and finishing blow. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Whichelo, “so 
they told me. He found you lying 
in the passage with the engines 
playing upon you, and dragged you 
out. It was very lucky for you he 
was there.” 

John fell back in his bed with a 
look of utter weariness and lassi- 
tude. ‘It doesn’t matter,” he said. 
“But is anybody such a fool as to 
think that I should have died with 
the engines playing on me? Non- 
sense. He need not have been so 
confoundedly officious: but it don’t 
matter. I tell you,” he added, 
angrily; “‘don’t let us speak of it 
any more.” 

‘“*My dear Mr. Mitford,” said Mr. 
Whichelo, “I don’t wish to inter- 
fere; but I am the father of a 
family myself, with grown-up sons, 
and I don’t like to see a young 
man give way to wrong feeling. 
The gentleman did a most friendly 
action. I don’t know, I am sure, 
if. you would have died—but— 
meant well, there can be no doubt o 
that.” 
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**Confound him!” said John be- 
tween his closed teeth. Mr. Whichelo 
was glad he could not quite hear 
what it was; perhaps, however, he 
expected something worse than 
“confound him”—for a sense of 
horror crept over him, and he was 
very thankful that he had no closer 
interest in this impatient young 
man than mere acquaintanceship—a 
man who was going in for the 
Church! he said to himself. He 
sat silent for a little, and then got up 
and took his hat. 

“T hear you have to be kept very 
quiet,” he said; “and as it is late, I 
will take my leave. Good evening, 
Mr. Mitford; I hope you will have a 
good night ; and if I can be of any 
use——”’ 

““Good-night,” said John, too 
‘much worn to be able to think of 
politeness. And when Mr. Whichelo 
was gone the doctor came, who 

ve him a great deal of suffering 

y way of relieving him. He bore 

it all in silence, having plenty of 
distraction afforded him by his 
thoughts, which were bitter enough. 
“Doctor,” he said, sitting up all 
at once while his injured arm was 
being bandaged, “answer me one 
question: I hear I was found lying 
somewhere with the engines play- 
ing on me; could I have died like 
that ?” 

You might—in time,” said the 
doctor, with a smile, “but not just 
for as long as the fire lasted; un- 
less you had taken cold, which you 
don’t appear to have done, better 
luck.” 

“‘But there was no other dan- 

r?” 

“You could not have been burnt 
alive with the engines playing on 
you,” said the doctor. ‘Yes, of 
course there was danger: the roof 
might have fallen in—which it did 
not—thanks, I believe, to your 
promptitude; or even if the parti- 
tion had come down upon you, it 
would have been far from pleasant ; 
but I should think you have had 
quite enough of it as it is.” 

“T want to make sure,” said 
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’ that weary lingering night. 


[April 


the patient, with incomprehensible 
eagerness, “‘not for my own sak 
but——there never was any 
danger ? you can tell me that.” 

“One can never say as much,” 
was the answer. ‘“ I should not my- 
self like to lie insensible in a burni 
house, close to a partition which fel 
eventually. At the least you might 
have been crippled and disfigured for 
life.” 

A groan burst from John’s breast 
when he found himself alone on 
How 
long it seemed !—years almost since 
the excitement of the fire which 
had sustained him for the moment, 
though he was not aware of it. He 
put his hands up to his eyes, and 
found that there were tears in 
them, and despised himself, which 
added another thorn to his pillow. 
He had nobody to console him; 
nobody to keep him from brooding 
over the sudden misery. Was it a 
fit revenge of fate upon him for his 
feeling of right in regard to Kate? 
He had felt that he had a right to 
her because he had saved her life, 
Was it possible that he had taken 
an ungenerous advantage of that? 
He went back over the whole mat- 
ter, and he said to himself that, 
had he loved a girl so much out of 
his sphere, without this claim upon 
her, he would have smothered his 
love, and made up his mind from 
the beginning that it was useless. 
But the sense that he had saved 
her life had given him a sense of | 
power—yes, of ungenerous power 
—over her. And now he himself 
had fallen into the same subjection. 
Another man had saved his life; 
or, at least, was supposed by others, 
and no doubt would himself believe 
that he had done so. This thought 
scorched his heart as the flames 
had done his body. It caught him 
like a fiery breath, and shrivelled 
up his nerves and pulses. Fred 
Huntley, whom she had taken into 
her confidence, to whom she had 
described the state of the affairs 
between them, whose advice al- 
most she had asked on a matter 
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which never should have been 
breathed to profane ears—Fred 
Huntley had saved his life. He 
groaned in his solitude, and put up 
his hand to his eyes, and despised 
himself. ‘I had better cry over it, 
like a sick baby,” he said to him- 
self, with savage irony ; and oh to 
think that was all, all he could do! 
Next morning John insisted on 
getting up in utter disobedience to 
his doctor. He had his arm in a 
sling, but what did that matter? 
and he had still the plaster on the 
cuts on his forehead. He tried to 
read, but that was not possible. 
He wrote to his mother as best he 
could with his left hand, telling her 
there had been a fire, and that he 
had burned his fingers pulling some 
papers out of it—‘‘ nothing of the 
least importance,” he said. And 
when he had done that he paused 
and hesitated. Should he write to 
Kate? He had not done it for 
several days past. It was the 
longest gap that had ever occurred 
in their correspondence. His heart 
yearned a little within him not- 
withstanding all its wounds, and 
then he flung down the pen and 
shut himself up. Why should he 
write? She must have heard all 
about it from Fred Huntley and 
from her father. She had heard, no 
doubt, that Fred had saved his life 
—and she had taken no notice. 
Why should she take any notice ? 
It did not humiliate a woman to 
be under such an obligation, but it 
did humiliate a man. John rose 
and stalked about his little room, 
which scarcely left him space 
enough for four steps from end to 
end. He stared out hopelessly at 
the window which looked into the 
little humble suburban street with 
its tiny gardens ; and then he went 
and stared into the little glass over 
the mantelpiece, which was scarcely 
tall enough to reflect him unless he 
stooped. A pretty sight he was to 
look at: three lines of plaster on 
his forehead, marks of scorching on 
his cheek, dark lines of pain under 
his eyes, and the restless, anxious, 


uneasy expression of extreme suf- 
fering on his scarred face. He was ~ 
not an Adonis at the best, poor 
John, and he was conscious of it. 
What was there in him that she 
should care for him? She had 
been overborne by his claim of 
right over her. It had been un- 
generous ‘of him ; he had put forth 
a plea which never ought to be 
urged, and which another man now 
had the right of urging over him- 
self. With a groan of renewed an- 


‘guish John threw himself down on 


the little sofa, and leaned his head 
and his folded arms on the table 
at which he had been writing his 
mother’s letter. He had nothi 
to fall back upon: all his life an 
hopes he had given up for this, and 
here was what it had come to. He 
had no capability left in his mind 
but of despair. 

It was, no doubt, because he was 
so absorbed in his own feelings and 
unconscious of what was passing, 
that he heard nothing of any arri- 
val at the door. He scarcely raised 
his head when the door of his own 
little sitting-room was opened. “I 
want nothing, thanks,” he said, 
turning his back on his officious 
landlady, he thought. She must 
have come into the room more 
officious than ever, for there was 
a faint rustling sound of a woman’s 
dress, and the sense of some other 
persons near him; but John onl 
turned his back the more obsti- 
nately. Then all at once there 
came something that breathed over 
him like a wind from the south, 
something made up of soft touch, 
soft sound, soft breath. ‘‘ John, 
my poor John!” said the voice ; 
and the touch was as of two arms 
going round that poor wounded 
head of his. It was impossible— 
it could not be. He suffered his 
hands to be drawn down from his 
face, his head to be encircled in the 
arms, and said to himself that it 
was a dream. ‘Am I mad?” he 
said, half aloud; ‘“‘am I losing my 
head ’—for I know it cannot be.” 

“What cannot .be? and why 
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should not it be?” said Kate in 
his ear. ‘Oh, you unkind, cruel 
John! Did you want me to break 
my heart without a word or a mes- 
sage from you? Not even to see 
papa! not to.send me a single line ! 
to leave me to think you were dying 
or something, and you not even in 
bed. If I were not so glad, I should 
be in a dreadful passion. You hor- 
rid, cruel, brave, dear old John! ” 

He did not know what to think 
or say. ll his evil thoughts slid 
away from him unawares, as the 
ice melts. There was no reason 
for it; but the sun had shone on 
them, and they were gone. He took 
hold of, and kept fast in his, the 
hands that had touched his aching 
head. “Ido not think it is you,” 
he said; ‘I am afraid to look lest 
it should not be you.” 

‘‘T know better than that,” said 
Kate ; “‘it is because you will not 
let me see your face. Poor dear 


face!’ cried the impulsive girl, and 
cried a little, and dropped a sud- 
den, soft, momentary kiss upon the 


scorched cheek. That was her tri- 
bute to the solemnity of the occa- 
sion. And then she laughed half 
hysterically. ‘‘ John, dear, you are 
so ugly, and I like you so,” she 
said; and sat down by him, and 
clasped his arm with both her 
hands. John’s heart had melted 
into the foolishest tenderness and 
joy by this time. He was so happy 
that his very pain seemed to him 
the tingling of pleasure. “TI can- 
not think it is you,” he said, 
looking down upon her with a 
fondness which could find no 
words. 

““T have come all this way to see 
him,” she cried, ‘‘and evidently 
now he thinks it is not proper. 
Look, I have brought Parsons with 
me. There she is standing in the 
window all this time, not to in- 
trude upon us. Do you think I 
am improper now?” 

“Hush!” he said, softly ; ‘‘ don’t 
blaspheme yourself. Because I can- 
not say anything except wonder to 
feel myself so happy——” 
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‘““My poor John, my poor dear 
old John!” she said, leaning the 
fairy head against him which ought 
to have had a crown of stars round 
it instead of a mite of a bonnet, 
Kate took no thought of her bon- 
net at that moment. She sat b 
his side, and talked and talk 
healing his wounds with, her soft 
words. And Parsons drew a chair 
quietly to her and sat down in the 
window, turning her back upon the 
pair. “Lord, if I was to behave 
like that,” Parsons was saying to 
herself, ‘‘and somebody a-looking 
on!” And she sat and stared out 
of the window, and attracted a bar- 
rel-organ, which came and played be- 
fore her, with a pair of keen Italian 
eyes gleaming at her over it from 
among the black elf-locks. Parsons 
shook her head at the performer ; 
but her presence was enough for him, 
and he kept on grinding ‘“ La Don- 
na é Mobile” slowly and steadily, 
through her thoughts and through 
the murmuring conversation of the 
other two. Neither Kate nor John 
paid any attention to the music. 
They had not heard it, they would 
have said; and yet it was strange 
how the air would return to both of 
them in later times. 

‘*T see now you could not write,” 
said Kate; “but still you have 
scribbled something to your mo- 
ther. I think I might have had a 
word too. But I did not come to 
scold you. Oh, that horrid organ- 
man, I wish he would go away! 
You might have sent me a message 
by papa.” 

““T did not see him,” said John. 

““Or by Fred Huntley. You saw 
him, for he told me——John! what 
is the matter? Are you angry? 
Ought I not to have come?” 

Then there was a pause; he had 
drawn his arm away out of her 
clasping hands, and all at once the 
tingling which was like pleasure be- 
came pain again, and gnawed and 
burned him as if in a sudden endea- 
vour to overcome his patience. And 
yet it was so difficult to look down 
upon the flushed wondering face, 
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the eyes wide open with surprise, 
the bewildered look, and remain 
unkind to her. For it was unkind 
to pull away the arm which she was 
clasping with both her hands. He 
felt himself a barbarian, and yet he 
could not help it. Huntley’s name 
was like a shot in the heart to him. 
And the organ went on with its 
creaks and jerks, playing out its 
air. ‘That organ is enough to 
drive one wild,” he said, pettishly, 
and felt that he had committed 
himself and was to blame. 

“Ts it only the organ?” said Kate, 
relieved. ‘‘ Yes, is it not dreadful ? 
but I thought you were angry with 
me. Oh, John, I don’t think I 
could bear it if I thought you were 
really angry with me.” 

“My darling! I am a brute,” he 
said, and put the arm which he had 
drawn so suddenly away round 
her. He had but one—the other 


was enveloped in bandages and 
supported in a sling. 

“Does it hurt ?” said Kate, laying 
soft fingers full of healing upon it. 


“T do so want to hear how it all 
happened. Tell me how it was. 
They say the bank might all have 
been burned down if you had not 
seen it, and papa would have lost 
such heaps of money. John, dear, 
I think you will find papa easier to 
manage now.” 

“Do you think so?” he said, with 
a faint smile; “but that is buying 
his favour, Kate.” 

“Never mind how we get it, if 
we do get it,” cried Kate. “TI am 
sure I would do anything to buy 
his favour—but I cannot go and 
save his papers and do such things 
for him. Or, John, was it forme?” 
she said, lowering her voice, and 
looking up in his face. 

“No, I don’t think it was for 
you,” he answered, rather hoarsely ; 
“and it was not for him. I did it 
because I could not help it, and to 
escape from myself.” 

““ To escape from yourself! Why 
did you want that?” she said, with 
an innocent little cry of astonish- 
ment. It was clear she was quite 
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unaware of having done him any 
wrong. 

“Kate, Kate,” he said, holding 
her close, “‘you did not mean it; 
but why did you take Fred Huntley 
into your confidence—why did you 
speak to him about you and me?” 

She gave him a wondering look, 
and then the colour rose into her 
cheek. “John!” she said, in a 
tone of amazement, “ what is this 
about Fred Huntley? Are you jeal- 
ous of him—jealous of him? Oh, I 
hope I am not quite so foolish as 
that.” 

Was that all she was going to 
say? No disclaimer of having 
given him her confidence, nothing 
about her part in the matter, only 
about his. Was he jealous? the 
question sank into John’s heart 
like a stone. 

“T don’t know if I am jealous,” 
he said, with a falter in his voice, 
which went to Kate’s impression- 
able heart. “It must be worse to 
me than it is to you, or you would 
not ask me. To have said anything 
to anybody about us, Kate!” 

“T see,” she said, holding away 
from him a little; “I see,”—and 
was silent for two seconds at least, 
which felt like two hours to them 
both. And the man went on play- 
ing “La Donna é Mobile,”—and 
Parsons, very red in the face, kept 
shaking her head at him, but did 
not attempt to leave her post. Then 
Kate turned and lifted her pretty 
eyes, full of tears, to her lover’s 
face, and spoke in his very ear. 
“ John, it was very silly of me, and 
thoughtless, and nasty, I see. But 
I have had nobody to tell me such 
things. I have never had a mother 
like you; I say whatever comes into 
my head. John! I am so sorry-——” 

Could he have let her say any 
more? he ended the sweet confes- 
sion as lovers use; he held her to 
him, and healed himself by her 
touch, by her breath, by the soft- 
ness of her caressing hands. He 
forgot everything in the world but 
that she was there. She had meant 
no harm, she had thought no harm. 
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Tt was her innocence, her ignorance, 
that had led her into this passing 
error, and foolish John was so happy 
that all his sufferings passed from 
his mind. 


“His old remembrances went from him 


And all the ways of men, so vain and melan- 
choly.” 

Everything smiled and brightened 
before him; the organ - grinder 
stopped and found out from poor 
Parsons’s perpetual gesticulations 
that pennies were not to be expect- 
ed ; and something soft and tranquil 
and serene seemed to steal into the 
room and envelop the two, who 
were betrothing themselves over 
again, or so they thought. ‘‘ Papa 
says you are to come to Fernwood. 
You must come and let me nurse 
you,” Kate whispered in his ear. 
“That would be too sweet,” John 
whispered back again ; and then she 
opened the note to his mother and 
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wrote a little postcript to it, with 
his arm round her, and his poor 
searred face over her shoulder 
watching every word as she wrote 
it. ‘He looks so frightful,” Kate 
wrote, “you never saw any one so 
hideous, dear mamma, or such a 
darling [don’t shake my arm, John}, 
I never knew how nice he was, nor 
how fond I was of him, till now.” 

This was how the day ended 
which had been begun in such mis- 
ery; for it was nearly dusk when 
Kate left him with the faithful 
Parsons. ‘‘ Indeed you shall not 
come with me,” she said, “you 
who ought to be in bed——” but, 
notwithstanding this protest and 
all his scars, he went with her till 
they came within sight of the bank, 
where the carriage was standing. 
Of course it did him harm, and the 
doctor was very angry; but what 
did John, in the delight of his 
heart, care for that? 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


A day or two after this visit John 
found himself at Fernwood. 

It was not perhaps a judicious 
step for any of them. He came 
still suffering—and, above all, still 
marked by his sufferings—among a 
collection of strangers to whom the 
bank, and the fire, and the value of 
the papers he had saved, were of the 
smallest possible consequence, and 
who were intensely mystified by his 
heterogeneous position as at once the 
betrothed of Kate Crediton and a 
clerk in herfather’s bank. Then there 
was a sense of embarrassment be- 
tween him and Mr. Crediton which 
it was impossible either to ignore or 
to make an end of—John had done 
so much for the man who was so 
unwilling to grant him anything in 
return. He had not only saved the 
banker’s daughter, but his papers, 
perhaps his very habitation, and the 
bulk of all he had in the world, and 
Mr. Crediton was confused by such 
a weight of obligations. ‘I must 
take care he fon’t save my life next,” 


he said to himself; but, notwith- 
standing this weight of gratitude 
which he owed, he was not in the 
least changed in his reluctance to 
pay. To give his child as salvage 
money was a thing he could not 
bear to think of ; and when he looked 
at John’s pale face among the more 
animated faces round him, Mr. Cre- 
diton grew wellnigh spiteful. ‘‘ That 
fellow! without an attraction! ”— 
he would say to himself. John was 
not handsome; he had little of the 
ready wit and ready talk of society ; 
he did not distinguish himself 
socially above other men; he was 
nobody to speak of—a _ country 
clergyman’s son without a penny. 
And yet he was to have Kate! 
Mr. Crediton asked himself why 
he had ever consented to it, when 


he saw John’s pale face at his 


table. He had done it—because 
Kate had set her heart upon it— 
because he thought Kate would be 
fickle and change her mind—be- 
cause—he could scarcely tell why, 
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put always with the thought that it 
would come to nothing. He would 
not allow, when any one asked him, 
that there was an engagement. 
“There is some nonsense of the 
kind,” he would say, “boy and girl 
trash. I take it quietly because I 
know it never can come to anything. 
He saved her that time her horse ran 
away with her, and it is just a piece 
of romantic gratitude on her part. 
If I opposed it I should make her 
twice as determined, and therefore I 
don’t oppose.” He had said as much 
to almost everybody at Fernwood, 
though neither of the two most im- 
mediately concerned had the least 
idea of it. And this was another 
reason why the strangers were 
mystified and could not make out 
what it meant. 

As for Kate, though she had been 
so.anxious for his coming, it cannot 
be said that it made her very happy; 
for the first time the complications 
of the matter reached her.. She 
was not, as when she had been at 
Fanshawe, a disengaged young lady 
able to give up her time to her 
lover, but on the contrary, the 
mistress of the house, with all her 
guests to look after, and a thousand 
things to think of. She could not 
sit and talk with him, or walk with 
him, as she had done at the Rectory. 
He could not secure the seat next 
to her, or keep by her side, as, in 
other circumstances, it would have 
been so natural for him to do. He 
got her left hand at table the first 
day of his arrival, and was happy, 
and thought this privilege was al- 
ways to be his; but alas! the next 
day was on the other side, unable 
so much as to catch a glimpse of 
her. “TI am the lady of the house. 
I have to be at everybody’s beck 
and call,” she said, trying to smooth 
him down. ‘On the contrary, you 
ought to do just what you please,” 
said foolish John ; and he wandered 
about all day seeking opportunities 
to pounce upon her—for, to be sure, 
he cared for nobody and nothing 
at Fernwood but Kate, and he was 
ill and sensitive, and wanted to be 


cared for, even petted, if that could 
have been. He could not go out to 
ride with the rest of the party on 
account of his injured hand, but 
Kate had to go, or thought she 
must, leaving him alone to seek 
what comfort was possible in the 
library. No doubt it was very self- 
ish of John to wish to keep her 
back from anything that was a 
pleasure to her, but then he was an 
eager, ardent lover, who had been 
much debarred from her society, 
and was set on edge by seeing 
others round her who were more 
like her than he was. To be left 
behind, or to find himself shut. out 
all day from so much as a word with 
her,. was one pang; but to find 
even when he was with her, that he 
had little to say that interested her, 
and to see her return to the common 
crowd as soon as any excuse occurred 
to make it possible, was far harder 
and struck more deep. He would 
sit in a corner of the drawing-room 
and look and listen while the con- 
versation went on. They talked 
about the people they knew, the 
amusements they had been enjoy- 
ing, the past season and the future 
one, and a hundred little details 
which only persons in their own 
“set” could understand. John 
himself could have talked such talk 
in college rooms or the chambers of 
a friend, but he would have thought 
it rude to continue when strangers 
were present; but the fashionable 
people did not think it rude. And 
even when he was leaning over her 
chair whispering to her, he could 
note that Kate’s attention failed, 
and could see her face brighten 
and her ear strain to hear some 
petty joke bandied about among 
the others. “Was it Mr. Lunday 
that said that? it is so like him,” 
she said once in the very midst 
of something he was saying. And 
poor John’s heart sank down— 
down to his very boots. That he 
did not himself find any companion- 
ship among the fashionable people 
was of very much less consequence. 
What did that matter? He had 
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not gone to Fernwood to make fine 
acquaintances. He had gone to see 
her—and there was not five minutes 
in the day when he could have her 
to himself; and even in these five 
minutes her attention would go 
away from him, attracted by some 
nonsense spoken by some one who 
was nothing to her, and whose talk 
was not worth listening to. What 
a fate for him! And then she had 
a hundred things to do in concert 
with these insipidities. She sang 
with one, and John did not sing, 
and had to look on with the for- 
lornest thoughts, while a precious 
hour would pass, consumed by duet 
after duet and such talk as the fol- 
lowing:—“Do you know this?” 
“Let us try that.” “I must do 
something to amuse all those 
people,” she would say, when he 
complained. She was not angry 


.with him for complaining, but al- 
ways kind and sweet, and ready, if 
she gave him nothing else, to give 
him one of her pretty smiles. 

“But I shall be gone directly, 


and I have not had ten minutes of 
you,” he said bitterly. 

“Oh, a great deal more than ten 
minutes,” said Kate; “you unkind, 
exacting John! When I was at 
Fanshawe I had all my time on 
my hands, and nobody but you to 
think of ;—I mean, no other claims 
upon me. Don’t you think it hurts 
me as much as any one, when they 
all sweep round me, and I see your 
dear old face, looking so pale and 
glum, on the outside? Please don’t 
look so glum! You know I should 
so much, much rather be with you.” 

“Should you?” said John, mourn- 
fully. Perhaps she believed it; 
but he found it so very hard to be- 
lieve. ‘Dear, I don’t mean to be 
glum, and spoil your pleasure,” he 
said, with a certain pathetic hu- 
mility; “perhaps I had better go 
and get to my work again, and wait 
for the old Sunday nights when 
you come back.” 

“That will look as if you were 
angry with me,” she said. ‘Oh, 
John, I thought you would under- 
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stand! You know I can’t do what 
I would do with all these people 
in the house. What I should like 
would be to nurse you and take 
care of you, and be with you al. 
ways; but what can I do with all 
these girls and people? I hate 
them sometimes, though they are 
my great friends. Don’t go and 
make me think you are angry. It 
is that that would spoil my plea- 
sure. Look here! come and get 
your hat, and bring me a shawl; 
there is time for a little walk before 
the dinner-bell rings.” 

And then the poor fellow would 
be rapt into paradise for half an 
hour under shadow of the elm-trees, 
which were beginning to put on 
their bright-coloured garments. His 
reason told him how vain this 
snatch of enjoyment was, and gave 
him many a dim warning that he 
was spending his life for nought, 
and giving his treasure for what 
was not bread; but at such mo- 
ments John would not listen to the 
voice of reason. Her hands were on 
his arm—her head inclining towards 
him, sometimes almost touching 
his sleeve—her eyes raised to his— 
her smile and her sweet kind words 
all his own. She was as kind as 
if she had been his mother—as 
tender and affectionate and forbear 
ing with him. “You are so cross, 
and so exacting, and so unkind. 
Because I am fond of you, is that 
any reason why you should tyran- 
nise over me?” said Kate, with a 
voice as of a dove close to his ear. 
And how could he answer her but 
with abject protestations of peni- 
tence and ineffable content ? 

“It is because I hunger for you, 
and I have so little of my darling,” 
said repentant John; “what do I 
care for all the world if I have not 
my Kate?” 

“But you have your. Kate, you 
foolish boy,” she said; “and what 
does anything matter when you 
know that? Do I ever distrust 
you? When I see you talking to 
somebody at the very other end of 
the drawing-room, just when I am 
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wanting you perhaps, I don’t make 
myself wretched, as you do. I 
only say to myself, Never mind, 
he is my John and not hers; and 
I am quite happy—though I am 
sure a girl has a great deal more 
cause to be uneasy than a man.” 

And when John had been brought 
to this point, he would swallow 
such a speech, and would not allow 
himself to ask whether it was pos- 
sible that his absence at the other 
end of the drawing-room could 
make Kate wretched. Had he put 
the question to himself, no doubt 
Reason would have come in; but 
why should Reason be allowed to 
come in to spoil the moments of hap- 
piness which come so rarely? He 
held the hands which were clasped 
on his arm closer to his side, and 
gave himself up to the sweetness. 
And he kept her until ever so long 
after the dressing-bell had pealed 
its summons to them under the 
silent trees. It was the stillest au- 
tumn night—a little chill, with a 
new moon which was just going to 
set as the dining-room was lighted 
up for dinner—and now and then a 
leaf detached itself in the soft dark- 
ness, and came down with a noise- 
less languid whirl in the air, like 
a signal from the unseen. | One of 
these fell upon Kate’s pretty head 
as she raised it towards her lover, 
and he lifted the leaf from her 
hair and put it into his coat. “I 
will give you a better flower,” said 
Kate; “but oh, John, I must go in. 
I shall never have time to dress. 
Well——then, just one more turn: 
and never say I am not the most 
foolish yielding girl that ever 
was, doing everything you like to 
ask—though you scold me and 
threaten to go away.” 

This interview made the evening 
bearable for John; and it was all 
the more bearable to him, though 
it is strange to say so, because 
Fred Huntley had returned, and 
sat next him at dinner. He had 
hated Fred for some days, and 
was not yet much inclined towards 
him; but still there was a pleasure 
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in being able to talk freely to some 
one, and to feel himself, to some 
extent at least, comprehended, 
sition and all. He was very 
and stiff to Huntley at first, but by 
degrees the ice broke. “I have 
never seen you since that night,” 
said Fred. ‘My heart has smote 
me since for the way in which I 
left you, lying on those door-steps. 
In that excitement one forgets 
everything. But you bear consid- 
erable marks of it, I see.” 

“Nothing to signify,” said John ; 
and Fred gave him a nod, and be- 
gan to eat his soup with an indif- 
ference which was balm to the 
other’s excited feelings. Finding 
thus that no gratitude was claimed 
of him, John grew generous. “I 
hear it was you who dragged me 
out ; and I have never had a chance 
of thanking you,” he said. 

“Thanking me—what for? I 
don’t remember dragging any one 
out,” said Fred. “It was very hot 
work. I did not rush into the 
thick of it, like you, to do any 
good; but I daresay I could give 
the best description of it. Have 
they found out how much damage 
was done ?—but I suppose the 
bank is still going on all the 
same.” 

“Banks cannot stop,” said John, 
“unless things are going very badly 
with them indeed.” 

“That comes of going in for a 
special study,” said Huntley; “ you 
always did know all about politi- 
cal economy, didn’t you? No, it 
wasn’t you, it. was Sutherland— 
never mind; if you have not stud- 
ied it theoretically, you have prac- 
tically. I often think if I had gone 
in for business it would have been 
better for me on the whole.” 

“You have less occasion to say 
so than most men,” said John. 

“Because we are well off ?—or 
because I have got my fellowship, 
and that sort of thing? I don’t 
know that it matters much. A man 
has to work—or else,” said Fred, 
with a sigh, swallowing something 
more than that entrée, “he drifts 
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somehow into mischief whether he 
will or no.” 

Did he cast a glance at the head 
of the table as he spoke, where Kate 
sat radiant, dispensing her smiles 
on either hand? It was difficult 
to imagine why he did so, and yet 
so it seemed. John looked at her 
too, and for the moment his heart 
failed him. Could he say, as she 
herself had suggested, “‘ After all, 
she is my Kate and no one’s else,” 
as she sat there in all her splen- 
dour? What could he give her that 
would bear comparison? Of all 
the men at her father’s table, he 
was the most humble. At that 
moment he caught Kate’s eye, and 
she gave him the most imperceptible 
little nod, the brightest moment- 
ary glance. She acknowledged him 
when even his own faith failed him. 
His heart came bounding up again 
to his breast, and throbbed and 
knocked against it, making itself 
all but audible in a kind of shout 
of triumph. Then he turned half 
round to his companion, with 
heightened colour, and an anima- 
tion of manner which was quite 
unusual to him. He found Hunt- 
ley’s eyes fixed upon his face, look- 
ing at him with grave, wondering, 
almost sympathetic interest. Of 
course Fred’s countenance changed 
as soon as he found that it was per- 
ceived, and sank into the ordinary 
expressionless look of good society. 
He was the spectator looking on at 
this drama, and felt himself so much 
better qualified to judge than either 
of those more closely concerned. 

“How do you like Fernwood?” 
Huntley began, with some precip- 
itation. “It is rather too full to 
be pleasant while you are half an 
invalid, isn’t it? Does your arm 
give you much pain ?” 

“Tt is very full,” said John, 
“and one is very much alone 
among a crowd of people whom 
one does not know.” 

“You will soon: get to know 
them,” said Fred, consolingly ; 
“people are very easy to get on 
with nowadays on the whole.” 


“Tam going away on Thursday,” 
said John. : 

‘What! the day after to-morrow? 
before your arm is better, or—any- 
thing different? Do you know 
Mitford, I think you stand a good 
deal in your own light.” 

“That may be,” John said, hotly 
“but there are some personal mat. 
ters of which one can only judge 
for one’s self.” 

Fred made no answer to this; he 
shrugged his shoulders a little ag 
who should say, It is no businegg 
of mine, and began to talk of poli- 
tics and the member for Camelford, 
about whose election there were 
great searchings of heart in the bor- 
ough and its neighbourhood. An in- 
quiry was going on in the town, and 
disclosures were being made which 
excited the district. The two 
young men turned their thoughts, 
or at least their conversation, to 
that subject, and seemed to forget 
everything else; but whether the 
election committee took any very 
strong hold upon them, or if they 
were really much interested about 
the doings of the man in the moon, 
it would be hard to say. 


The drawing-room was very bright — 


and very gay that evening—like a 
scene in a play, John was tempted 
to think. There was a great deal 
of music, and he sat in his corner 
and looked and saw everything, 
and would have been amused but 
for the sinking of his heart. Kate 
was in the very centre of it all, guid- 
ing and directing, as it was natu 
ral she should be. The. spectator 
in the corner watched her by the 
piano, now taking a part, now ac- 
companying, now throwing 

back into her chair with an air of 
relief when something _ elaborate 
had been set agoing, and whisper- 
ing and smiling behind her fan to 
some favoured being, though never 
to himself. The drawing-room was 
long and lofty, with an open arched 
doorway at either end leading to 
the anteroom on one side and the 
boudoir on the other. It was at 
the latter end that John sat; and 
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now and then people would go past 
him into the small room to douder, 
or otherwise amuse themselves; 
and in his weariness his eyes some- 
times followed these passing figures, 
not that he was attracted by them, 
but only, as weary watchers have a 
way of doing, that he might per- 
haps see some change that should 
be more pleasant to him when his 
eyes returned to their natural 
centre. When they did. so, how- 
ever, he saw something which 
flushed him with a sudden pang 
and heat. It was Fred Huntley, to 
whom Kate was speaking. He 
was stooping down over her, lean- 
ing on the back of a chair, and 
Kate’s face was raised to him and 
half screened with her fan. Their 
talk looked very confidential, very 
animated and friendly; and it 
seemed to John (but that must 
have been a mistake) that she gave 
him just the tips of her fingers as 
she dismissed him. Fred rose from 
the chair on which he had been 
half kneeling with a little move- 
ment of his head, which Kate recip- 
rocated, and went off upon a me- 
andering passage round the room. 
She had given him some commis- 
sion, John felt—to him, and not to 
me, he said bitterly in his heart, 
and then tried to comfort himself, 
not very successfully, with the 
words she had taught him, “ After 
all, she is my Kate and not his.” 
Was she John’s? or was it all a 
dream and phantasmagoria, that 
might vanish in an instant and 
leave no trace behind? He felt 
that if he closed his eyes for a mo- 
ment, he might find, on reopening 
them, that all the lights and the 
brightness had vanished, that the 
music had resolved itself into some 
chance bourdonnement of bird or 
insect, and that he should know 
himself to be in fact, as he was 
In spirit, alone. And he did close 
his eyes in the caprice of a heart 
very ill at ease. When he opened 
them again he found that -some- 
thing had happened more disen- 
chanting than if the light had 
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turned into darkness and the gay 
sounds into nothing. It was that 
Fred Huntley was approaching 
himself, and that this was the mis- 
sion with which Kate, giving him 
the tips of her fingers, had intrust- 
ed the man whom of all others it 
most revolted him to be put in 
charge of. Fred managed the 
business very cleverly, and would 
have taken in any unsuspicious 
person, but John, on the contrary 
was horribly suspicious, looking 
for pricks at all possible points. 
The ambassador threw himself into 
a vacant chair which happened to 
be handy, and stretched himself 
out comfortably in it, and said 
nothing for a minute. Then he 
yawned (was that, too, done on 
purpose?) and turned to John. 
“Were you asleep, Mitford?” he 
said; “I don’t much wonder. It’s 
very amusing, but it’s very mono- 
tonous night after night.” 

“T have not had so much of it 
as you have, to get so tired of it,” 
said John. 

“Well, perhaps there is some- 
thing in that; but, after all, there 
are some nice people here. The 
worst for a new-comer,” said Fred, 
poising himself lazily in his chair, 
“is, that everybody has made ac- 
quaintance before he comes; and 
till he has been there for some time 
and gets used to it, he is apt to 
feel himself left out in the cold. 
Of course you can’t have any such 
sensations in this house—but J have 
felt it; and Ka—Miss Crediton, 
though she is an admirable hostess, 
can’t be everywhere at once.” 

‘But she can send ambassadors,” 
said John, with a faint attempt at 
a smile. . 

“Oh yes; of course she can 
send ambassadors,” said Huntley, 
confused, ‘‘when she has any am- 
bassadors to send. I wanted to 
ask you, Mitford, about that arche- 
ological business your father takes 
so much interest in. I hear they 
are to visit Dulchester-——” 

“Did she tell you that?” said 
John. ‘My dear fellow, say to me 
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plainly, I have been sent to talk to 
you and draw you out. That is 
reasonable and comprehensible, and 
I should not be ungrateful. But 
let us talk since we are required to 
do so. When are you likely to be 
at Westbrook? I want to go home 
one of these days; and my mother 
would like to see you, to thank 

na,” 

“To thank me for what?” said 
Fred, with much consternation. 

“For dragging me out of that 
fire. I don’t say for saving my 
life, for it did not come to that— 
but still you have laid me under a 
great obligation,” said-John, with 
a setting together of his teeth 
which did not look much like gra- 
titude; and then he rose up sud- 


























Next morning John packed him- 
self up before he saw any one. He 
had not slept all night. It is true 
that the incidents of the past even- 
ing had been trifling enough—not 
of sufficient consequence to affect, 
as his sudden departure might do, 
the entire complexion of his life. 
It was only as a climax, indeed, 
that they were of any importance 
at all; but as such, they had wound 
him up to a point of resolution. 
The present state of affairs, it was 
evident, could not go on. Had he 
been a mere idle man of society, he 
said to himself, in whose life this 
perpetual excitement might supply 
a painful-pleasant sensation, then 
it might have been possible; but 
he could not, love as he might, 
wear away his existence in watch- 
ing a girl’s face, or waiting for such 
moments of her society as she might 
be able to give him. It was impos- 
sible: better to go away where he 
should never see her again; better 
to give up for ever all the joys of 
life, than wear out every vestige of 
manliness within him in this hope- 
less way. He had been born to 
higher uses and better purposes 
surely, or where was the good of 
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denly and went away out of the 
corner, leaving Huntley alone jn 
the chair, and not so happy as his 
wont. As for John himself, he wags 
stung to exertions quite unusual 
to him. He went and talked poli- 
tics, and university talk, and sport. 
ing talk, with a variety of men, He 
did not approach any of the ladies 
—his heart was beating too fast for 
that; but he stood up in the door. 
way and against the walls wher. 
ever the men of the party most 
congregated. And he never go 
much as looked at the creature 
who was at once his delight and 
his torment during all the long 
weary tedious evening, which look- 
ed as if it never would come toan 
end and leave him at peace. 





being born at all? Accordingly he 
prepared all his belongings for in- 
stant departure. He did not enter 
on the question, what should come 
after, or whether any result would 
follow. He was not breaking of 
anything, he said to himself. Kate 
was still dearer to him than any- 
thing in earth or heaven, he acknow- 
ledged with a sigh; but unless per- 
haps time or Providence might 
arrange the terms of their inter 
course on a more possible footing, 
that intercourse for the present 
must be suspended. He could not 
goon. With this resolution in his 
mind he went down-stairs; and 
looked so pale, that he attracted 
the attention of the lady who sat 
next to him at the brealcfast-table, 
where Kate, who was so often late, 
had not yet appeared. 

“T am afraid you are ill,” she 
said; “I fear your arm pains you 
more than usual. ‘I think I knew 
your mother, Mr. Mitford, a thou 
sand years ago. Was not she 3 
Miss Olive, of Burton? Ah, yes! 
I remember—one of the prettiest 
girls I ever saw. I think——you 
are a little like her,” said this bene 
volent woman, with a slight hesita 
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tion. And then there was a titter at 
the table, in which John did not 
feel much disposed to join. 

“Oh no,” cried Kate, who had 
just come in; “it is not him that 
is like Mrs. Mitford, but me. I 
allow he is her son, but that does 
not matter. I was at Fanshawe 
Regis ever so long in summer. Mr. 
John, tell Lady Winton she was like 
me when she was a girl, and I shall 
be like her when I am an old lady. 
You know it is so.” 

And she paused a moment just 
beside him, with her hand on Lady 
Winton’s chair, and looked into 
John’s pale face as he rose at her 
appeal. Something was wrong— 
Kate was not sure what. Lady 
Winton, perhaps, had been annoy- 
ing him with questions, or Fred 
Huntley with criticism. It did 
not occur to her that she herseif 
could be the offender. She looked 


into John’s face, meaning to say a 
thousand things to him with her 
eyes, but his were blank, and made 


no reply. 

“She was prettier than you are, 
Kate,” said Lady Winton, with a 
smile. 

“Nay,” said John, unawares. 
He had not meant to enter into 
the talk—but to look at her stand- 
ing there before him in her fresh 
morning dress, in all her perfection 
of youth and sweetness, and to be- 
lieve that anybody had ever been 
more lovely, was impossible. At 
that moment, when he was about 
to leave her, he could have bent 
down and kissed the hem of her 
dress. It seemed the only fitting 
thing to do, but it could not be 
done before all these people. Kate 
was still more and more perplexed 
what he could mean. His eyes, 
which had been blank, lighted up 
all in a moment, and spoke things 
to her which she could not under- 
Stand. What was the meaning of 
the pathos in them—the melan- 
choly, the dumb appeal that almost 
made her cry? She gave a little 
laugh instead, much fluttered and 
disturbed in her mind the while, 
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and nodded her head and went on 
to her seat at the head of the table. 

“When one’s friends begin to 
discuss one’s looks, don’t you think 
it is best to withdraw?” she said. 
“Oh, thanks, Madeline, for doing 
my duty. It is so wretched to be 
late. Please, somebody, have some 
tea,” 

And then the ordinary talk came 
in and swept this little episode out 
of sight. 

When breakfast was over, and 
one after another the guests began 
to disperse to their morning occu- 
pations, Kate, turning round to 
accompany one of the last to the 
morning room, where all the em- 
broidery and the practising and the 
gossip went on, had her uncom- 
fortable. thoughts brought back in 
a moment by the sight of John 
standing right in her way, holding 
out his hand. ‘I am obliged to 
go away,” he said, in the most calm 
tone he could muster. ‘‘ Good-bye, 
Miss Crediton; and thanks, many 
thanks.” 

“Going away cried Kate, 
standing still in her amazement. 
“Going away! Has anything hap- 
pened at Fanshawe Regis Your 
mother—or Dr. Mitford id 

“They are both well,” he said. 
“Tam not going to Fawshawe, only 
back to the town to my work. 
Good-bye.” 

“T must hear about this,” said 
Kate, abruptly. ‘Please don’t wait 
for me, Madeline; I want to speak 
to Mr. Mitford. Go on, and I will 
join you. Oh, John, what does it 
mean?” she cried, turning to her 
lover, almost without waiting until 
the door had closed on her compan- 
ion. By this time everybody was 
gone, and the two were left alone 
in the great empty room where 
five minutes ago there had been so 
much sound and movement. They 
were standing in front of one of the 
deeply-recessed windows, with the 
light falling direct upon them as 
on a stage. He held out his hand 
again and took hers, which she was 
too much disturbed to give. 
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“Tt is nothing,” he said, with a 
forlorn sort of smile, “except just 
that I must go away. Don’t let 
that cloud your face, dear. I can’t 
help myself. I am obliged to go.” 

“Ts any one ill?” she cried; ‘is 
that the reason? Oh, John, tell 
me! are you really obliged to go? 
Or is it—anything—we have 
done?” 

“No,” he said holding her hand 
in his. “It is all my fault. It 
does not matter. It is that I can- 
not manage this sort of life. No 
blame to ‘you, my darling. Don’t 
think I am blaming you. When I 
am back at my work, things will 
look different. I was not brought 
up to it, like you. You must par- 
don me as you would pardon me 
for being ignorant and not knowing 
another language; but it is best I 
should go away.” 

“John!” she cried, the tears 


coming with a sudden rush into 
the clear wondering eyes that had 
been gazing at him so _ intently, 


‘*What have I done?” 

“‘ Nothing—nothing,” he said, 
stooping over her hand and kissing 
it again and again. ‘“ There is only 
myself to blame. I can’t take 
things, I suppose, as other people 
do. I am exacting and inconsid- 
erate and Never mind, dear. 
I must go away; and you will not 
remember my faults when I am 
gone.” 

“But I never thought you had 
any faults,” cried Kate. ‘You 
speak as if it were me. I never 
have found fault with you, John— 
nor asked anything more—nor—I 
know I am silly. Tell me, and 
scold me and forgive me. Say as 
papa does—it is only Kate. I 
know I did not mean it. Oh, 
John, dear, if I beg your pardon, 
though I don’t know what I have 
done——” 

“You have done nothing,” he 
cried, in despair. “Oh, my Kate! 
are you my Kate? or are you a 
witch coming into my arms to dis- 
tract me from everything? No, 
no, no! I must not be conquered 
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this time. My love, it will be best 
for both of us. I cannot go on see. 
ing you always within my reach 
and always out of my reach. [| 
would have you always like this— 
always here—always mine; but}I 
can’t have you; and I have no 
strength to stand by at a distance 
and look on. Do you understand 
me now? I shall go away so much 
happier because of this five minutes, 
Good-bye.” 

“But, John!” she cried, cling. 
ing to him, “don’t go away; why 
should you go away? I will do 
anything you please. I will— 
make a- change; don’t go and leave 
me. I want you to be here.” 

“You break my heart!” he 
cried; “but I cannot be here 
What use is it to you? And to 
me it is distraction. Kate! don’t 
ask me to stay.” 

“But it is. of use to me,” she 
said, with a flush on her face, and 
an expression unlike anything he 
had seen before—an uneasy look, 
half of shame and half of alarm. 
Then she turned from him a little, 
with a slight change of tone. “It 
is a strange way of using me,” she 
said, looking steadfastly at the car- 
pet, “‘after my going to you, and all; 
not many girls would have gone to 
you asI did; you might stay now 
when I ask you—for my sake.” 

“T will do anything in the world 
for your sake,” he said; “but, 
Kate, it does you no good, you 
know. It is an embarrassment to 
you,” John went on, with a half- 
groan escaping him, “and it is 
distraction to me.” 

Then there followed a_ pause. 
She drew her hand away from his 
with a little petulant movement. 
She kept her eyes away from him, 
not meeting his, which were fixed 
upon her. Her face glowed with a 
painful heat; her little foot tap- 
ped the carpet. “Do you mean 
that—other things—are to be over 
too?” she said; and twisted her 
fingers together, and gazed out of 
the window, waiting for what he 
had to say. 
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Such a question comes naturally 
to the mind of a lover whenever 
there is any fretting of his silken 
chain ; and accordingly it was not 
novel to John’s imagination—but 
it struck upon his heart as if it had 
been a blow. ‘‘ Surely not—surely 
not,” he answered, hastily ; ‘‘ not 
so far as I am concerned.”’ 

And then they stood again—for 
how long ?—side by side, not look- 
ing at each other, waiting a chance 
word to separate or to reunite them. 
Should she be able to bear her first 
rebuff ? she, a spoiled child, to whom 
everybody yielded? Or could she 
all in a moment learn that sweet 
philosophy of yielding in her own 
person, which makes all the differ- 
ence between sorrow and unhappi- 
ness? Everything—the world it- 
self—seemed to hang in the balance 
for that moment. Kate terminated 
it suddenly, in her own unexpected 
way. She turned on him all at 
once, with all the sweetness restor- 
ed to her face and her voice, and 
held out her hand: “ Neither shall 
it be so far as I am concerned,” she 
said. ‘Since you must go, good- 
bye, John !” 

And thus it came to an end. 
When he was on his way back to 
Camelford, and the visit to Fern- 
wood, with all its pains and pleas- 
ures, and the last touch of her 
hand, were all things of the past, 
John asked himself, with all a 
lover’s ingenuity of self - torment, 
if this frank sweetness of reply 
was enough ? if she should have let 
him go so easily? if there was not 
something of relief in it? He 
drove himself frantic with these 
questions, as he made his way back 
to his poor little lodgings. Mr. 
Crediton had looked politely in- 
different, rather glad than other- 
wise, when he took his leave. 
“Going to leave us?” Mr. Credi- 
ton had said. ‘I am very sorry ; 
I hope it is not any bad news. 
But perhaps you are right, and 
perfect quiet will be better for 
your arm. Never mind about 
business — you must take your 


own time. If you see Whichelo, 
tell him I mean to come in on 
Saturday. I am very sorry you 
have given us so short a visit. 
Good-by.” Such was Mr. Credi- 
ton’s farewell ; but the young man 
made very little account of that. 
Mr. Crediton’s words or ways were 
not of so much importance to him 
as one glance of Kate’s eye. What 
she meant by her dismay and dis- 
tress, and then by the sudden change, 
the sweet look, the good-bye so 
kindly, gently said, was the ques- 
tion he debated with himself ; and 
naturally he had put a hundred 
interpretations upon it before he 
reached the end of his journey. It 
was still but mid-day when he 
reached the little melancholy shabby 
rooms which were his home in 
Camelford. The place might be 
supportable at night, when he came 
in only for rest after the day’s la- 
bours, though even then it was 
dreary enough ; but what could be 
thought of it in the middle of a 
bright autumn day, when the young 
man came in and closed his door, 
and felt. the silence hem him in 
and enclose him, and put seals, as 
it were, to the grave in which he 
had buried himself. Full day, and 
nothing to do, and a little room to 
walk about in, four paces from one 
side to the other—and a suburban 
street to look out upon, with blinds 
drawn over the windows, and plants 
shutting out the air, and an organ 
grinding melancholy music forth 
along each side of the way: could 
he stay still and bear it? hen he 
was at Fernwood his rooms looked 
to him like a place of rest, where 
he could go and hide himself and 
be at peace. But as soon as he 
had entered them, it was Fernwood 
that grew lovely in the distance, 
where Kate was, where there were 
blessed people who would be round 
her all day long, and the stir of 
life, and a thousand pleasant mat- 
ters going on. He was weary and 
sick of himself, and sick of the 
world. Could he sit down and 
read a novel in the light of that 
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October day—or what was he to 
do? 

The end was that he took his 
portmanteau, which had not been 
unpacked, and threw it into a pass- 
ing cab, and went off to the rail- 
way. He had not gone home since 
he came to his clerkship in the 
bank, and that was three months 
since. It seemed the only thing 
that was left for him to do now. 
He went back along the familiar 
road with something of the feelings 
of a prodigal approaching his home. 
It seemed strange to him when the 
porter at the little roadside station 
of Fanshawe touched his cap, and 
announced his intention of carry- 
ing Mr. John’s portmanteau to the 
Rectory. He felt it strange that 
the poor fellow should remember 
him. Surely it was years since he 
had been there before. 

And this feeling grew as John 
walked slowly along the quiet coun- 
try road that led to his home. 
Everything he passed was asso- 
ciated with thoughts which were as 
much over and passed as if they had 
happened in a different existence. 
He had walked along by these hedge- 
rows pondering a thousand things, 
but scarcely one that had any refer- 
ence to, any relation with, his pre- 
sent life. He had been a dreamer, 
planning high things for the wel- 
fare of the world; he had been a 
reformer, rousing, sometimes ten- 
derly, sometimes violently, the in- 
different country from its slumbers ; 
sometimes, even, retiring to the 
prose of things, he had tried to 
realise the details of a clergyman’s 
work, and to fit himself into them, 
and ask himself how he should per- 
form them. But never, in all these 
questionings, had he thought of 
himself as a banker’s clerk—a man 
working for money alone, and the 
hope of money. It was so strange 
that he did not know what to make 
of it. As he went on, the other 
John, his former self, seemed to go 
with him—and which was the real 
man, and which the phantom, he 
could not tell. All the quiet coun- 


try lifted prevailing hands, and 
laid hold on him as he went home. 
It looked so natural—and he, what 
was he? But the country, too, had 
changed as if in adream. He had 
left it in the full*blaze of June, and 
now it was October, with the leaves 
in autumn glory, the fields reaped, 
the brown stubble everywhere, and 
now and then in the clear blue air 
the crack of a sportsman’s gun. 
All these things had borne a dif- 
ferent aspect once to John. He 
too had been a little of a sports- 
man, as was natural; but the dog 
and the gun did not harmonise 
with the figure of a banker’s clerk. 
The woman on the road, who stared 
at him, and curtsied to him with 
a smile of recognition, confused 
him, he could not tell why. It was 
so strange that everybody should 
recognise him —he who did not 
recognise himself. 

And as he approached the Rectory, 
a vague sense that something must 
have happened there, came over 
him. It was only three days since 
he had received a letter from his 
mother full of those cheerful de- 
tails which it cost her, though he 
did not know it, so much labour and 
pain to write. He tried to remind 
himself of all the pleasant every- 
day gossip, and picture of things 
serene and unchangeable which she 
had sent him ; but still the nearer 
he drew and the more familiar 
everything became, the more he 
felt that something must have hap- 
pened. He went in by the little 
garden-gate, which opened noise- 
lessly, and made his way through 
the shrubbery, to satisfy himself 
that no cloud of uttermost calamity 
had fallen upon the house. It was 
actually a relief to him to see that 
the blinds were up and the’ win- 
dows open. It was a warm genial 
autumn day, very still, and some- 
what pathetic, but almost as bal- 
my as summer. And the drawing- 
room window stood wide open 
as it had done through all those 
wonderful June days when John’s 
life had come to its climax. The 
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lilies had vanished that stood up 
in great pyramids against the but- 
tresses; even their tall green stalks 
were gone, cut down to the ground; 
and there were no roses, except here 
and there a pale monthly one, or 
a half-nipped, half-open bud. John 
paused under the acacia-tree where 
he had so often placed Kate’s chair, 
and which was now littering all 
the lawn round about with its 
leaflets—to “gain a glimpse, before 
he entered, of what was going on 
within. The room was in the 
shade, and at first it was difficult 
to make out anything. The dear, 
tender mother! to whom he had 
been everything—all her heart had 
to rest on. What had she to 
recompense her for all the tender 
patience, all the care and labour 
she took upon herself for the sake 
of her Saviour and _ fellow-crea- 
tures! Her son, who had taken 
things for granted all this time as 
sons do, opened his eyes suddenly 
as he stood peeping in like a stran- 
ger, and began to understand her 
life. God never made a_ better, 
purer woman; she had lived fifty 
years doing good and not evil to 
every soul around her, and what 
had she in return? A husband, 
who thought she was a very good 
sort of ignorant foolish little wo- 
man on the whole, and very use- 
ful in the parish, and handy 
to keep off all interruptions and 
annoyances; and a son who had 
gone away and abandoned her at 
the first chance—disappointed all 
her hopes, left her alone, doubly 
alone, in the world. “It is her 
hour for the school, the dearest 
little mother,” he said to himself, 
with the tears coming to his eyes ; 
“she never fails, though we all 
fail her;” but even as the words 
formed in his mind he perceived 
that the room into which he was 
gazing was not empty. There she 
sat, thrown back into a chair; her 
work was lying on the floor at her 
feet; but John had never seen 


such an air of weariness and lassi-+ 
tude in his mother before. 


He re- 
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cognised the gown she had on, the 
basket of work on the table, all the 
still life round her; but her he could 
not recognise. She had her hands 
crossed loosely in her lap, laid to- 
gether with a passive indifference 
that went to his heart. Could she 
be asleep? but she was not asleep; 
for after a while one of the hands 
went softly up to her cheek, and 
something was brushed off, which 
could only be a tear. He could 
scarcely restrain the cry that came 
to his lips; but at that moment 
the door, which he could not see, 
must have opened, for she gave a 
start, and roused herself, and turn- 
ed to speak to somebody. “I am 
coming, Lizzie,” John heard her 
answer in a spiritless, weary, tone; 
and then she rose and put away 
her work, and took up her white 
shawl, which was lying on the back 
of- a~chair. She liked white and 
pretty bright colours about her, 
the simple soul. They became 
her, and were like herself. But 
when she had wrapped herself in 
the shawl, which was as familiar 
to John as her own face, his mother 
gave a long weary sigh, and sat 
down again as if'she could not 
make up her mind to move. He 
had crept quite close to the win- 
dow by this time, moved beyond 
expression by the sight of her, with 
tears in his eyes, and unspeakable 
compunction in his heart. ‘ What 
does it matter now?” she said to 
herself, drearily. She had come 
to be so.much alone that the 
thought was spoken and not merely 
thought. When John stepped into 
the room a moment after, his mo- 
ther stood and gazed at him as if 
he had risen out of the earth, and 
then gave a great cry which rang 
through all the house, and fell upon 
his neck. Fell upon his neck—that 
was the expression—reaching her 
arms, little woman as she was, up 
to him as he towered over her; and 
would not) have cared if she had 
died then, in the passion of her 


joy. 
“Mother, dear, you are trem- 
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bling,” John said, as he put her 
tenderly into her chair, and knelt 
down beside her, taking her hands 
into his. ‘I should not have been 
so foolish startling you; but I could 
not resist the temptation when I 
saw you here.” 

“Joy does not hurt,” said Mrs. 
Mitford. “I have grown so silly, 
my dear, now I have not you to 
keep me right; and it was a sur- 
prise. There—I don’t in the least 
mean to cry; it is only foolish- 
ness. And oh, my poor John, your 
arm |” 

“Tt is nothing,” he said; “it is 
almost well. Never mindit. Iam 
a dreadful guy, to be sure. Is that 
what you are looking at, mamma 
mia? In his wan face and ‘fire- 
scorched hair she had not known 
her child.” 

“Oh, John, that you could think 
so,” she said, in her earnest matter- 
of-fact way. “My own boy! as if 
I should not have known you any- 
where, whatever you had done to 
yourself. It was not that. John, 
my dear?” 

“What, mother?” 

“T was looking to see if you 
were happy, my dearest, dearest 
boy. Don’t be angry with me. 
As long as you are happy I don’t 
mind—what happens—to me.” 

John laid his head down on his 
mother’s lap. How often he had 
done it!—as a child, as a lad, as a 
man—sometimes after those soft 
reproofs which were like caresses— 
sometimes in penitence, when he 
had been rebellious even to her; 
but never before as now, that her 
eyes might not read his heart. He 
did it by instinct, having no time 
to think; but in the moment that 
followed thought came, and he saw 
that he must put a brave face on 
it, and not betray himself. So he 
raised his head again, and met her 
eyes with a smile, believing, man 
as he was, that he could cheat her 
with that simulation of gladness 
which went no further than his 
ips. 


“What could I be but happy ?” 
he said; “but not to see you look. 
ing so pale, and trembling like this, 
my pretty mamma. You are too 
pretty to-day-—too pink and too 
white and too bright-eyed. What 
do you mean by it? It must be 
put a stop to, now I have come 
home.” 

‘““What does that mean?’ ghe 
asked, with tremulous eagerness, 
He was not happy; he might de- 
ceive all the world, she said to 
herself, but he could not deceive 
his mother. He was not happy, 
but he did not mean her to know 
it, and she would not betray her 
knowledge. So she only trembled 
a little more, and smiled patheti- 
cally upon him, and kissed his fore- 
head, and shed back the hair from 
it with her soft nervous hands, 
“Coming home has such a sound 
to me. It used to mean the long 
nice holidays; and once I thought 
it meant something more; but 
now 4 

‘““Now it means a week or two,” 
he said; not much, but still we 
can make a great deal out of it. 
And the first thing must be to look 
after your health, mother. This 
will never do.” 

“My health will mend now,” 
she said, with a smile; and then, 
afraid to have been supposed to 
consent to the fact that her health 
had need of mending—“I mean I 
never was better, John. I am only 
a little—nervous—because of the 
surprise; the first thing is to 
make you enjoy your holiday, my 
own boy.” 

“Yes,” he said, with a curious 
smile. Enjoy his holiday !—which 
was the escape of a man beaten 
from the field on which he had 
failed in his first encounter with 
fate. But I will not let her know 
that, John said to himself. And 
I must not show him that I see it, 
was the reflection of his mother. 
This was how they met again after 
the great parting which looked like 
the crisis of their lives. 
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Chatterton. 


ICHA'TTERTON. 


In the middle of last century, in 
the year 1752, there was born, in 
the old town of Bristol, a child, 
perhaps the most remarkable of his 
entire generation, called Thomas 
Chatterton. He was a posthumous 
child, brought into the world with 
all that natural sadness which at- 
tends the birth of an infant de- 
rived, from the very beginning of 
its days, of one-half of the succour, 
love, and protection to which every 
child has a right. The father might 
not be much to brag of—might not 
have done much for his boy; but 
still there is nothing so forlorn as 
such an entrance into the world. 
And it was a hard world into which 
the boy came, full of the bitter 
conditions of poverty, with little 
to soften his lot. His mother was 
poor, and had to work hard for her 
living and his. She had no time 
to spare for him, to understand 
what kind of a soul it was which 
she had brought into the world. 
If nature even had given her capa- 
city to understand it, the chatter 
of her little pupils, the weary toil 
of her needlework, absorbed the 
homely woman. The family to 
which she belonged was of the 
lowest class, and yet possessed a 
certain quaint antiquity and flavour 
of ancient birth. As ancient as 
many a great family of squires or 
nobles were the Chattertons. The 
only difference to speak of between 
them and the Howards was, that 
while the representative of the one 
held the hereditary office of Earl 
Marshal of England, the other held 
only that of gravedigger of St. 
Mary Redcliffe—but with a hered- 
itary succession as rigid and un- 
broken. For a hundred and 
twenty years which could be 
clearly reckoned, and no one could 
tell how many more which had 


escaped in the darkness of time, 
Thomas had succeeded William, 
and William Thomas, in that lu- 
gubrious office. The pedigree, such 
as it was, was complete. They had 
buried all Bristol, generation after 
generation. The race, however, was 
perhaps beginning to break up in 
preparation for that final bloom 
which was to give it a name among 
men, for Chatterton’s father had 
not held the hereditary place. It 
had passed in the female line to a 
brother-in-law, and he had made a 
little rise in the social scale, first 
as usher, and then as master of a 
free school close to the heredita 

church of St. Mary Redcliffe. Suc 

a position implies some education, 
though probably it was neither 
profound nor extensive. He held 
the office of sub-chanter in the 
cathedral at the same time; and 
was a member, it would appear, of 
the jovial society of tradesmen, 
deriving a certain taste for music 
from the choral services of the 
cathedral, which probably many of 
them had taken part in, in their 
boyhood as choristers, which as- 
sembled in those days in certain 
well-known taverns. The most 
noticeable fact in his life, however, 
so far as his son is concerned, is 
his share in a kind of general rob- 
bery perpetrated by the community 
upon the muniment-room of St. 
Mary Redcliffe, where a number 
of old papers had been preserved 
for centuries in certain ancient oak 
chests. These ‘chests were broken 
open in order to find some deeds 
wanted by the vestry, and were 
left, with all their antique contents, 
at the mercy of the gravedigger’s 
family, or any other that could ob- 
tain access to them. The parch- 
ments were carried off in boxfuls, 
to answer all kinds of sordid uses. 
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It was the usage of the eighteenth 
century. No doubt if any accident 
had befallen St. Mary’s itself, the 
citizens would have carted off the 
stones to repair their garden-walls 
with, Chatterton the schoolmaster 
carried off the old parchments, cov- 
ered copy-books with them, and 
kept the records of medieval life 
like waste paper about his house, 
ready to serve any small emer- 
gency. It was no such dreadful sin 
after all, to have been followed 
by so strange and solemn a pun- 
ishment. Was it that the ghosts 
of citizens whom a Thomas Chatter- 
ton had buried, came clustering up, 
a crowd of angry spirits, to avenge 
the liberty thus taken with the 
yellow forgotten records of their 
wishes and hopes? The school- 
master, thinking little of the ghosts 
or their vengeance, left his house 
full of those stolen documents, and 
thus left behind him, without 
knowing it, the fate of his unborn 
boy. 

The widow was young—not more 
than  one-and-twenty—when _ this 
child of tears was born. She was 
left, as is all but inevitable in such 
circumstances, penniless, to strug- 
gle for herself as best she could. 
When such a necessity happens to 
a poor lady, our hearts bleed over 
the helpless creature; but it is 
common, too common, to demand 
any particular comment among the 
poor. Mrs. Chatterton took up a 
little school, and took in needle- 
work. She had a little daughter 
older than her boy ; she had women- 
friends about her working with her, 
helping her to keep her head above 
water, and probably, after all, was 
not so very much to be pitied for 
the loss of her jovial husband, who, 
according to the record, kept his 
good-humour for his cronies out of 
doors. But her boy was a wonder 
and a trouble to the poor young 
woman. Probably it was her hope 
and longing from his birth that he 
should be educated as became the 
son of a scholar; and it broke her 
heart to find that “he was dull in 
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learning, not knowing many letters 
at four years old.” These were the 
days of infant prodigies—for this 
stupidity on the part of the little 
Chatterton does not strike us with 
the same dismay as it struck hig 
mother, There were, however, 
other puzzling peculiarities about 
the child. ‘‘ Until he was six years 
and a half old, they thought he wag 
an absolute fool,” says his mother’s 
most intimate friend who lived in 
the house. He was sent back upon 
her hands by his father’s successor 
in the free school, somewhere about 
that early age, as an_ incorrigible 
dunce. Poor little bothered melan- 
choly boy! he would sit alone cry- 
ing for hours, nobody knew why— 
and the sense of disappointment. so 
natural to a female household find. 
ing out to its dismay that the little 


male creature belonging to it was ° 


not (as it hoped) a creature of over- 
whelming ability, does not seem to 
have been concealed from the child, 
‘When will this stupidity cease?” 
his mother cried when “he was 
in one of his silent moods.” She 
had little pupils of her own, brisk 
little girls, learning their lessons, no 
doubt, with all the vivacity of town 
children kept alert by the tide of 
ordinary life going on around them; 
and the contrast must have been 
very galling to the young mother. 
At seven years old, we are told, 
“he would frequently sit musing ina 
seeming stupor; at length the tears 
would steal one by one down his 
cheeks —for which his © mother, 
thinking to rouse him, sometimes 
gave him a gentle slap, and told 


him he was foolish.” No doubt 


it must have been very trying to 
the poor soul: her only boy, the 
son of a great scholard, and nothing 
more than this coming of him! 
One can forgive Mrs. Chatterton 
for giving that gentle slap to the 
weeping child over the fire. It is 
hard upon a widow to be driven 
to confess to herself that there is 
nothing more than ordinary—nay, 
perhaps—something less than or- 
dinary—about her fatherless boy, 
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This dulness, however, - lasted 
but a short time. With a certain 
curious wasteful Vandalism, which 
seems to have been peculiar to the 
age in small things as well as great, 
Mrs. Chatterton, who made thread- 
apers of the old parchments out of 
St. Mary’s, tore up for waste paper 
an old music-book of her husband’s. 
The moody child, sitting by, was 
suddenly attracted by the capital 
letters, which were illuminated, the 
story goes; so that it must have 
been a valuable book which his 
mother was thus destroying. This 
was the first step in his education. 
He learned to read thereafter from 
a black-letter Bible, and never could 
bear to read in a small book. In 
this quaint way the first difficulties 
were got over. One would think that 


to acquire modern English after- 
wards would have been almost as 
difficult as learning a new language; 
and the reader is tempted to won- 
der how any one in that homely igno- 
rant sempstress- household should 


have been sufficiently at home in 
the black-letter to make a primer of 
it. Such, however, are the recorded 
facts. And what with the illumi- 
nated capitals and the black-letter 
book, the little fellow left off moon- 
ing, and woke up irito the light of 
common day. “ At seven he visibly 
improved, to her joy and surprise; 
and at eight years of age was so 
eager for books that he read from 
the moment he waked, which was 
early, until he went to bed, if they 
would let him.” 

So early, it would appear, as this 
age, the child had appropriated to 
himself a lumber-room in which, 
among other rubbish, were the 
boxes into which his father’s spoils 
of old parchment had been turned ; 
and here he was accustomed to shut 
himself up with such treasures as 
pleased him most. He had a turn 
for drawing, not unusual in chil- 
dren; and, instead of more ordinary 
playthings, he had collected “a 
great piece of ochre in a brown pan, 
pounce-bags full of charcoal-dust, 
which he had from a Miss Sanger, 
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a neighbour; also a bottle of black- 
lead-powder, which they once took 
to clean the stove with, making him 
very angry.” With these materials, 
and the unceasing supply of parch- 
ments to daub them on, what deli- 
cious begrimings the little artist 
must have made! Here, for the 
first time, the child becomes intel- 
ligible—perhaps an infant poet al- 
ready as some assert; but, what is 
better, an eager little boy, blacked 
all over with his hideous pigments, 
and making, no doubt, horrible 
pictures upon his parchments and 
his walls and his floor. They could 
not get him out of the room in 
which abode all this precious dirt. 
Sometimes the key was carried off, 
out of anxiety for his health, and 
his clothes, and his little grimy 
face; but then the little man fell 
to kissing and coaxing till he got 
it back again. So long as he re- 
mained in Bristol this garret was 
the refuge and comfort of his life. 
When Chatterton was nearly 
eight years old he became a scholar 
of the Bluecoat School of Bristol, 
an institution called Colston’s 
Hospital, founded by a merchant 
of Queen Anne’s time, and there- 
fore still in its youth. The dress, 
but unfortunately nothing else, was 
copied from that of Christ’s Hos- 
pital. Bristol had already a gram- 
mar-school, and the supplementary 
institution was for poor children, 
and not by any means intended as 
a ladder to help them to ascend. 
They had the blue gown and yel- 
low stockings, and funny little 
round cap, called, apparently, a ton- 
sure, in the Bristol school; but 
they had not the liberal education 
which has made the London Blue- 
coat School so famous. The chil- 
dren were to be “instructed in the 
principles of the Christian religion 
as they are laid down in the Church 
Catechism,” and not demoralised 
by Latin and Greek. Twice a-week 
this grand epitome of doctrine was 
to be expounded and brought down 
“to the meanest capacity’? aceord- 
ing to the rules of the Hospital: 
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poor fare enough for the little 
genius whom poverty shut out from 
any better training. The child, we 
are told, was elated at his election, 
“thinking,” says his foster-mother, 
“he should there get all the learn- 
ing he wanted; but soon he seemed 
much hurt, as he said he could not 
learn so much there as at home.” 
Thus curiously came the first check 
upon his precocious hopes. - No 
doubt the vague fame of his fa- 
ther’s learning had been long held 
up before the boy, and it is equally 
certain that many of the old doc- 
uments with which he had sur- 
rounded himself must have been 
in Latin, puzzling and tantalising 
him in his childish eagerness. Per- 
haps, with a child’s confidence in 
his own powers, he had felt equal 
to the task of puzzling out the 
dead old solemn language by him- 
self amid his ochre and his charcoal 
in the lumber-attic; and to come 
to nothing but the Catechism was 
hard. To be sure a certain amount 
of reading and writing must have 
‘ accompanied the theology, and the 
life does not seem to have been a 
particularly hard one. Every Sat- 
urday he had holiday, and came 
home rejoicing at noon to rush up 
to his attic and lose himself in his 
old dreams. When he came down 
to tea he was all over stains of 
black and yellow. There, at least, 
he must have been happy enough 
though it was hard to get him 
to meals; and even tea-time, fond 
as he was of tea, was not so at- 
tractive as his parchments and 
his ochre. Yet the boy apparently 
was at this time, to all spectators, 
an ordinary enough boy, with no- 
thing moody or abstracted about 
him. He is described as a round- 
faced rosy child, with bright grey 
eyes, light hair, and dimples in 
his cheeks; very frank and friend- 
ly, making acquaintances with a 
natural ease scarcely to be ex- 
pected from his other peculiarities, 
very affectionate at home, though 
impatient by moments, a charac- 
teristic not unusual in a school- 


boy ; and with every appearance of 
entering quite cheerfully, without 
any clouds brooding about hi 
upon the course of a commonplace 
life. 

There is, however, one wonder. 
ful influence to be taken account of 
in his education, which had little 
to do with the training of his con. 
temporaries. Mrs. Chatterton’s lit- 
tle house was, opposite to the noble 
church of St. Mary Redcliffe, and 
from his earliest infancy her bo 
had been accustomed to totter about 
that wonderful place. His uncle 
was sexton, and no doubt ‘the natu- 
ral pride of descent, pride common 
to all classes, had early made him 
aware that his ancestors for cen- 
turies had been its servants. It 
opened its great aisles to him full 
of whispering stillness, full of weird 
effects of light, with all those 
stately combinations of exquisite 
form and colour which the age was 
too prosaic to appreciate, but which 
went into the very depths of the 
young muser’s heart. He was born 
with a thirst upon him for every- 
thing that was noble and stately and 
splendid; and here was his palace, 
where nothing narrow confined 
his imagination, and nothing mean 
distressed his fine sense of beauty. 
What a wonderful refuge—what a 
home for the dreamy childish ima- 
gination which had no words to 
explain itself, and nobody to un- 
derstand, could it speak! “This 
wonder of mansyons,” he called it 
in later days, when he got utter- 
ance; and the very title is signifi- 
cant, for it was the boy’s mansion 
—his house in which he lived and 
mused. There a silent population 
—not mean and imperfect beings 
like the homely folks that walked 
and talked out of doors, but stately 
splendid images saying nothing, 
leaving all to an imagination rich 
enough to make up every defic- 
iency —was around him; mailed 
knights, and ladies in veil and wim- 
ple— faithful mates lying solemn 
side by side through all the silent 
ages, names once so full of mean- 
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ing, now significant only to the 
little watcher with big eyes full of 
thought that brooded over them. 
He is supposed to have made a 
little picture of this house of his 
dreams, representing himself in his 
blue-coat dress, led by his mother, 
in the midst of that familiar scene. 
Even earlier than the _ blue-coat 
era, the little fellow, when missed 
from home, would be found seated 
by the tomb’ of William Can- 

ge in the great silence. And 
ere, there can be little doubt, arose 
the first beginnings of that vision- 
ary friendship which was the soul 
of all his after-life, his favourite 
illusion, and, as severe critics have 
thought, his crime. We have but 
to turn to our own nurseries, if in- 
deed the remembrances of child- 
hood are too far past to be recalled 
with a still more personal force, for 
an explanation of that first germ 
of Rowley which, one cannot tell 
when or how, dawned upon the 
mind of Chatterton in his child- 
hood. Such dreams can scarcely 
be called rare among children. 
The present writer has by his side 
at this present moment a healthy, 
sturdy little boy, not overcharged 
with imagination, who lived for 
several of the first years of his life in 
constant communication with an 
imaginary friend, a very splendid, 
princely individual, whose sympa- 
thy consoled him in many a baby 
trouble. This child was free to 
talk of his beloved companion, who 
gradually disappeared behind the 
growing realities of existence, and 
now is as a dream to its creator. But 
it is easy to realise how such a lonely 
little dreamer as the boy Chatterton 
would cling to and expand into ever 
fuller and fuller being the image 
which he loved. While he sat by 
Canynge’s tomb, in the speechless 
desolation of childhood, all alone, 
knowing that there was nobody in 
all the world with sufficient leisure 
to consider his wants and console 
his despondencies— nobody _ that 
could divine what he meant, or 
shed the warmth of sympathy about 
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his little life—what wonder if the 
kind shadow which had full leisure 
for him and all his affairs—time to 
weave histories for him, to beguile 
him out of the present, to fill his 
ears with melodies which seem to 
come across the ages—should grow 
and grow as the boy grew, strength- 
ening with his strength? All these 
long imaginary conversations which 
Wwe suppose every intelligent child 
holds with a little crowd of inter- 
locutors, a mere expenditure of 
superabundant fancy, must have 
been concentrated by little Chatter- 
ton into the one person of the kind 
priest, who was the companion of 
his soul, an ideal father to him, a 
teacher such as he could never 
have in the flesh. How the forlorn 
little fellow must have brightened 
unawares as he felt the soft steps of 
his visionary friend coming down 
the long stately aisle from the veil- 
ed altar! Had he just been saying 
a mass for William Canynge’s 
Christian soul? Did he come 
with the serious calm upon him 
of those uncomprehended mys- 
teries? When Priest Rowley ap- 
peared out of the religious light, the 
little dreamer was no longer alone. 
To any ordinary child, Rowley, 
in all likelihood, would have had 
existence only as the consoler, the 
depositary of childish grievances, 
the sympathetic listener to all 
trouble. But to Chatterton he 
was more. The boy did not know 
in these early days that he was 
himself a poet; but he felt by in- 
stinct that the friend was who bent 
over him in visionary intimacy and 
consolation. When he was called 
back unwillingly to his little mean 
home, to the meals which he was 
not hungry enough to care for, to 
the monotonous hum of the lessons 
and litter of the dressmaking, and 
to the mother and sister, who were 
all too busy to do more than scold 
him for his absences, sometimes 
good-humouredly, sometimes sharp- 
ly, but never with any sense of the 
unseen world, which was reality to 
him—what wonder if the boy was 
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like a being dropped from another 
sphere? The women at their work 
were not to blame. How were 
they to divine, as they sat and cut 
out their old-fashioned sleeves and 
bodices from patterns made out of 
the parchments of the muniment- 
room, that these were Rowley’s 
parchments, written all over with a 
poetry yet illegible, but destined to 
grow clear in time? They would 
give him “a gentle slap” to rouse 
him, as they passed; they would 
be driven to momentary impatience 
by his meaningless silent tears. 
What did it all mean? when would 
this stupidity cease? But perhaps 
there was a wedding order on hand— 
perhaps the doleful black, which it 
was still more needful to get finished. 
They had to sit up into the night 
working for him, to mind their 
business, to thread those weary 
needles, and stitch those long, long 
lines of endless trains, or get 
through miles of frilling before 
night. It was no fault of theirs, 
poor souls! They gave him all they 


had to give, and did not even re- 
fuse the indulgence of that attic 


solitude, where Priest Rowley 
lived as much as he lived in 
the church, and where such tales of 
wonder waited the tingling ears of 
the little lonely boy. 

It is hard to realise the possi- 
bility of a very severe intellectual 
disappointment at eight or even 
nine years old; but yet the differ- 
ence between the practical and the 
ideal, between the enthusiasm of 
learning into which he was pre- 
pared to plunge and the routine of 
the merest schoolboy-life, seems 
to have restored something of the 
despondency of his early child- 
hood to this strange little scholar. 
His mother and her friends began to 
grow anxious about him again when 
he shut himself up in his attic 
through the long holiday summer 
afternoon when every other Blue- 
coat boy was enjoying the air and 
sunshine. They made him angry 
by attempts to invade his solitude. 
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“T wish you would bide out of the 
room—it is my room,” he cried, in 
boyish rage, thrusting his _parch. 
ments out of sight. The women 
even alarmed themselves with the 
curious fancy that his ochre and 
charcoal were intended to stain 
his own face in order that he might 
join the gipsies—the strangest no. 
tion, considering the habits of the 
studious boy; but “when he be. 
gan to write poetry he _ became 
more cheerful,” his sister testifies, 
All through that childhood which 
represents youth in his short life 
he had been struggling with the 
silence round him, a little soul in 
prison known to no one but his 
Rowley; but when the gift of 
utterance came his chains began to 
break. When he was only ten he 
seems to have been confirmed, a 
curious instance of seeming matur- 
ity; and following on that event 
which appears to have roused in 
him all the half-real half-fictitious 
solemnity so often seen in children, 
he wrote his first poem, or at least 
the poem first published—a little 
“copy of verses” upon the Last 
Day, which is only remarkable as 
the beginning of his poetical ef- 
forts. It was published in ‘Felix 
Farley’s Journal,’ a local paper, 
which afterwards received many of 
his productions. From that mo- 
ment his restless pen was never 
still. A few months later he dis- 
covered with all the glee of a 
schoolboy that he could make it 
a weapon of offence, and immedi- 
ately rushed at his foes or at the 
innocent persons whom he chose 
to set up as adversaries. The temp- 
tation of irreverent youth to assail 
local dignities of all kinds, and to 
reap the quickly-got satisfaction of 
arochial stir and commotion, is 
always very potent; and a poet of 
eleven would have been a stoic in- 
deed had he been able to with- 
stand it. He fell upon “Church- 
warden Joe,” who had pulled down 
a beautiful cross in the churchyard 
of St. Mary, and upon Apostate 
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Will, a less distinguishable butt, 
with wild delight. These early sa- 
tires reveal to us all at once a whole 
little local world beyond Mrs. Chat- 
terton’s house and the lumber-room 
on the one hand, and the grand 
aisle of St. Mary’s on the others. 
There are the bustling parish 
authorities, scorned yet feared, 
and all the babbling bee-hive of a 
school, and the masters, some de- 
spised and some beloved, And there 
is the half-seen audience of the 
parish behind reading the paper 
and chuckling over the allusions 
which everybody can understand; 
the whole stirred up and set into 
motion by the boy in his yellow 
stockings, about whom already there 
are strange rumours afloat, and 
who hugs himself in his secret, 
and feels, no doubt, a certain judi- 
ciary power of life and death, now 
the paper is open to him, and all 
Bristol lying helpless ready to be- 
come his victims. It says a great 


deal for Chatterton’s better nature 
that a temptation so overwhelming 


at his age, and so potent on the 
untrained intelligence at all times, 
should have at least temporarily 
passed away from him. It was 
his priest who drew him into the 
gentler, more harmonious regions 
of the past. 

He was only twelve, say vari- 
ous witnesses, when he took to an 
usher called Phillips, his favourite 
master, a curious manuscript poem, 
which he had found, he said, among 
the parchments taken by his father 
from St. Mary’s. Phillips was a 
kind master, sympathetic and be- 
loved ; and he is said to have had 
some poetical knowledge and faculty : 
but he was not learned in ancient 
MSS. He gazed at this curious 
production with mingled consterna- 
tion and curiosity. A schoolfellow 
who was present, and who after- 
wards attained some small local emi- 
nence as a poet, describes the event 
with something of the contempt of a 
man who knew himself to be quite 
as good as Chatterton. “‘ For my own 
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part,” he says, “‘ having little or no 
taste for such studies, I repined 
not at the disappointment. Phil- 
lips, on the contrary, was to all ap- 
pearance mortified—indeed much 
more so than at that time I thought 
the object deserved—expressing his 
sorrow at his want of success, and 
repeatedly declaring his intention 
of resuming the attempt at a future 
period.” The MS. this informant 
asserts to have been the ballad of 
‘‘Klinoure and Juga,” certainly a 
very extraordinary production for a 
poet of twelve, and which was not 
published till five years later. It is 
one of the so-called Rowley poems, 
and if not the first written, was at 
least the first submitted to any eye 
but his own. 

Probably up to this time no de- 
finite idea of the dangerous course 
upon which he was entering had 
come into the schoolboy’s eager 
mind. We cannot imagine for an 
instant that any deliberate de- 
ceit was intended. It was one of 
the innocent mystifications, strange, 
purposeless webs, half of pure. ima- 
gination, half of mischievous in- 
tent to bewilder, which are so com- 
mon among children. By this time 
his visionary companion had de- 
veloped into clearer and clearer 
proportions. Nothing in life had 
come to him with sufficient force 
or vividness to withdraw him from 
the society of his gentle, unreprov- 
ing, always sympathetic, spiritual 
associate. When even the mother 
was unkind, and the good school- 
master hard upon him, Rowley’s 
countenance was never averted. 
From the first germ of the benign 
shadow in the great silent church 
whole histories had grown. The 
boy’s imagination had worked out 
every accessory of the picture. The 
principal figure was Thomas Row- 
ley, a parish priest, not a friar—the 
name probably seized upon at hazard 
from some chance roll of ancient 
names—the story made out bit by 
bit,—a friend of noble Master Can- 
ynge’s, he of the great tomb—nay 
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more than a friend—a brother dear- petual drama, daily spreading fur- 
ly beloved. And then Canynge, ther and further round him. His 
too, found his place on the canvas. imagination was delighted with a 
In short it was no canvas, but a constant succession of beautiful 
magic mirror, into which those mys- and curious visions. In his garret, 
tic figures floated, now one by one, all by himself, he was in the midst 
now in a stately crowd. Natu- of the finest company. One fes- 
rally the priest became a man of tivity led to another. There were 
letters, because in the mind of the tournaments of arms, and _ tourna- 
dreaming boy there was ‘nothing so ments of song, and a thousand 
high or honourable; and Canynge pageants, which swept him with 
grew by his side into the enlightened them in their splendid passage, 
patron, the head of the gentle com- No doubt the first daring touch by 
pany. What things they did, what which he made Rowley’s poetry into 
witty conversations they held, what actual verse, gave a certain thrill 
stately masques and splendid revels to the boy. The actual and the 
were heard before them! Chatter- visionary clashed, and that tender 
ton was one of them as he mused. fiction of the heart appeared, as it 
He saw the correspondence of his were, out of doors, where men, with- 
visionary friend with the abbots, out any just powers of judging, 
and canons, and even bishops, who might call it falsehood and forgery. 
loved song like himself, and were But he was so young that this fear 
ready now and then to throw in a could not have appalled him much 
supplementary lay. He assisted at —twelve years old; and no doubt 
the performance of “The Tragical he felt a certain longing to make 
Enterlude,” and many another pri- known to somebody what a splendid 
vate drama represented before the world he had possession of—how 
refined society of Rudde House, much wiser and cleverer he was 
William Canynge’s dwelling. Not than his neighbours—and what a 
only names came easy to his fancy, horde of secret treasure he had 
but he was ready to invent a upon which he could draw at will; 
whole lineage, build a special con- a desire which was all mixed up 
vent, construct a new world, if and blended with a child’s romanc- 
needful, to justify the existence of ing, its uncertain sense of the 
the various personages who were boundary between the false and 
grouped round Rowley. His whole the fanciful, and love of everything 
mind and leisure must have been dramatic and marvellous. This, 
occupied by this wonderful dream. according to every canon of human 
It saved him from all boyish and nature, and especially of a child’s 
poetic yearnings after some one to nature, seems to us the natural in- 
love, respect, and honour in the _ terpretation of the wonderful fiction 
outside world. He had Rowley of Rowley’s poems. Rowley, no 
for all these higher uses of the soul, doubt, had come into being years 
and he was free, accordingly, to before, to the much consolation of 
treat with a frank contempt the his little companion’s soul. 
actual visible, but not half so real, We are not told whether he in- 
men whom he saw around him terpreted to Phillips the wonderful 
every day. MS. which so much ‘puzzled him; 
None of the critics who have ex- nor, indeed, has anything but the 
amined into the strange problem date of its first exhibition, and the 
of this double existence, seem to ‘ mortification” of the usher when 
have realised the phenomenon as_ he found himself unable to make it 
in fact a sufficiently common one, out, been preserved to us. A little 
elevated out of resemblance to the later Chatterton distinguished him- 
ordinary only by the genius of the self by a piece of fiction of a less 
boy. He was in the midst of a per- innocent but more amusing kind. 
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At the foot of the bridge which he 
had to cross every Saturday on his 
way home, was a pewterer’s shop, 
kept by two men called Catcott and 
Burgum. They were not of the mo- 
dern race of shopkeepers, prone to 
villas in the country and a discreet 
silence as to their means of income, 
They were men not ashamed of the 
counter, ready to hold their own 
with any comer; important in their 
own eyes, and not unnoted among 
their townsfolk. Burgum was the 
less elevated of the two, not born 
a citizen of Bristol, and possessing 
little education, but much vanity. 
Catcott, a clergyman’s son, was a 
man of good connections, such as 
would scarcely be consistent nowa- 
days with the pewterer’s shop. His 
brother was a clergyman in the 
town, and he would seem to have 
had a certain place in society; but 
his love of display and notoriety was 
known to everybody. He was so 
fond of self-exhibition that he rode 
his horse over the planks of a half- 
built bridge, in order to have the 


honour of being the first to. cross it; 
and, with equally silly daring, had 
himself hoisted up to place a pew- 
ter tablet under the crowning stone 
of the new church steeple, by way 
of preserving the record of his name 


to all posterity. Such a pair would 
seem to have been marked out for 
the tricks of any mischievous school- 
boy; and Chatterton was full of 
mischief and delight in his own 
skill and powers of mystification. 
No doubt the boy was known to 
both of them, as everybody, even 
a charity-boy becomes known in a 
limited local circle. One day, when 
it is supposed he was about four- 
teen, he suddenly entered the shop 
he had passed so often, and disclosed 
a great discovery he had made. He 
had found the De Bergham pedi- 
gree amongst those wonderful inex- 
haustible papers of his. The shop 
was in the process of rebuilding; 
and Burgum, poor soul! was prob- 
ably worn out by builders and 
‘painters and their lingering work- 
men when this wonderful news 
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was brought him. He fell at once 
into the snare. No _ wondering 
sense that a Bluecoat boy was an 
unlikely person to make such dis. 
coveries seems to have crossed his 
mind, any more than it did those 
of greater critics at a later period. 
He accepted the De Bergham pedi- 
gree for gospel, and begged a sight 
of it. Within a few days he re- 
ceived “an. old piece of parchment 
about eight inches square on which 
was the shield, blazoned and full of 
quarterings, of the great family to 
which he was said to belong, and 
a first instalment of the pedigree. 
This document was one of the 
most extraordinary kind. It set 
forth the arrival in England with 
the Conqueror, of a certain knight 
called Simon de Seyncte Lyze or 
Senliz, whose marriages and great 
deeds are described with solemn 
gravity. It had a heading in 
large text to the effect that it 
was an “Account of the Family 
of the De Berghams from the Nor-- 
man Conquest to this time, collect- 
ed from Original Records, Tourna- 
ment Rolls, and the Heralds of 
March and Garter’s Records, by 
Thomas Chatterton.” It was en- 
riched with marginal references, 
done in the very irony of mischief,. 
“Roll of Battle Abbey.” “Ex- 
stemma fam. Sir Johan de Leve- 
ches” :—Stowe, Ashmole, Collins, 
Dugdale, Rouge Dragon, Garter, 
Norroy, and the Rowley MSS. being: 
quoted as authorities. The lad even 
went so far as to cite “Oral ch. 
from Henry II. to Sir Jno. de Berg- 
ham,” as one of the sources from 
which he had drawn his materials. 
There were Latin notes to this 
wonderful document, which, as at 
present to be seen, are translated 
in the handwriting of Barrett, the 
author of a history of Bristol, one 
of the leading antiquarians and 
virtuosi of the neighbourhood. 
These translations mark the curi- 
ous fact that a man of some learn- 
ing, and pretending to some ac- 
quaintance with the real antique, 
was actually taken in by the pedi- 
21 
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gree, with its circumstantial records 
and dazzling blazonry. As for 
Burgum, who had no learning at 
all, he conceived no doubt on the 
subject ; but with his heart beating 
proudly in his breast, presented the 
boy with five shillings for his timely 
and wonderful discovery. Never 
was there a more successful prac- 
tical joke; and Chatterton must 
have left the shop swelling with 
fun and triumph, with his crown- 
piece in his pocket and delight in 
his heart. 

He had not, however, done with 
the pewterer. The pedigree thus 
miraculously found brought down 
the family of De Bergham only to 
the thirteenth century, between 
which and the time of Henry Bur- 
gum there might be many slips. 
And accordingly, the discoverer, 
too lavish in his fertile powers of 
invention to cut any thread short 
which he could spin out, caught up 
the uncompleted tale, and gave its 
continuation with a still more lavish 
hand. What so easy as to sow dis- 
tinguished personages into the roll 
which could be subjected to no test 
but that of imagination? Accord- 
ingly he pauses in the commonplace 
record of knights and ladies to in- 
terpolate a certain Master John de 
Bergham, a Cistercian monk, who 
“was one of the greatest ornaments 
of the age in which he lived,” a poet, 
and translator of the ‘Tliad,’ whose 
talents had been fully recognised 
in his own century, though grown 
somewhat dim in the eighteenth. 
“To give you an idea of the poetry 
of the age,” said this strangest of 
heralds, ‘‘take the following piece, 
written by John de Bergham in the 
year 1320.” And here follows the 
“Romaunte of the Cnyghte,” one of 
the most archaic of all the poems, 
which, as well as a Latin letter from 
the University of Oxford, commend- 
ing the high qualities of Friar John, 
is introduced into the very heart of 
‘the pedigree. We do not need to 
add that the Latinity of this letter, 
as well as sundry other scraps 
which shall follow, was of the most 
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doubtful kind. The second part 
of the De Bergham pedigree pro. 
duced another crown for Chatter. 
ton’s empty pockets, and no doubt 
he felt himself thoroughly well 
paid for the moment. A great deal 
of quaint indignation has been 
wasted on this piece of most elabo- 
rate nonsense. Such a trick, if per- 
formed by any public-school boy of 
the present day, would meet with 
more laughter than  reprobation; 
but Chatterton’s critics have made 
it out to be “indescribably ignorant 
and impudent,”.and no better than 
a piece of swindling. Poor fourteen- 
year-old boy! It was indescribably 
clever and mischievous, and, no 
doubt, would have been punished 
by a hard imposition had such a 
trick been discovered by a strong- 
minded master at Eton or Har- 
row; but poor Chatterton was not 
permitted the privileges of his 
boyhood. “It may console the 


reader who sympathises in such 
virtuous indignation,” says Dr. Wil- 


son, who entertains other notions, 
“to know that the pedigree did not 
after all prove a bad investment. 
The copy-books, containing along 
with it and its “Romaunte of the 
Cnyghte,” some of the earliest tran- 
scripts of the Rowley poems, were 
ultimately disposed of by the family 
to Mr. Joseph Cottle for the sum of 
five guineas.” So thorough, how- 
ever, was the belief of the descend- 
ant of the De Berghams in his new- 
found pedigree, that he actually sub- 
mitted the document to the College 
of Heralds for confirmation—a step 
which, however, it is supposed was 
not taken till after Chatterton’s 
death. 

By this time the boy had begun 
to thake friends out of his own 
sphere. The antiquarian Barrett, 
who was labouring busily at a his- 
tory of Bristol, which has been 
covered with confusion, yet almost 
introduced to fame, by the fact that 
half its assertions are made on the 
authority of the Rowley MSS., be- 
gan to traffic with him for. his won- 
derful stock of papers, and “used 
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often to send for him from the 
charity-school, which was close to his 
house, and differ with him in opin- 
ion, on purpose to make him in 
earnest, and to see how wonderfully 
his eye would strike fire, kindle, and 
light up.” At one time a hope of 
studying medicine under the care 
of this gentleman, who was a doc- 
tor, seems to have crossed his 


mind ; and it is evident that he was’ 


permitted to read many medical 
works and to pick up some super- 
ficial knowledge of the science. Bar- 
rett is much blamed by Dr. Wilson 
for his want of insight into the poet’s 
character, and for having repulsed 
his confidence. and lost the oppor- 
tunity of leading him safely into 
the paths of greatness. But not- 
withstanding all the sympathy we 
feel for Chatterton, it cannot be 
denied that he-hoaxed his friends 
all round with charming impartial- 
ity, and afterwards satirised them 
with a plainness of speech at which 
it is natural enough to suppose they 
must have winced. Had anybody 
been able to foresee the blackness 
of darkness so soon to overtake him, 
the wild despair and miserable fate 
of a boy so full of exuberant life 
and power and prodigal energy, who 
can doubt that Barrett and Catcott 
and the rest, would have used their 
possibilities of help in a different 
way ? But nobody ever foresees such 
wonderful and tragic breaks upon 
the ordinary routine of existence ; 
and the boy in his rash precocity, 
and the men in their commonplace 
indifference, went their way, roused 
by no presentiment. A _ certain 
wonder, one would think, must have 
grown about the lad who could pro- 
duce such treasures at a moment's 
notice; but it does not seem to have 


affected the minds of his school-: 


fellows, who dabbled in small verses 
themselves, and were, each boy to 
his own consciousness, as good men 
as he. It is curious to find that 
none of the admiring devotion 
with which every gifted schoolboy 
in a higher class is regarded by some 
at least of his comrades, seems to 
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have attended Chatterton. Proba- 
bly this is explained by the lower 
range of breeding and training, and 
that strange insensibility to personal 
influence, and high esteem for self, 
which make the tradesman-class 
everywhere the one least subject to 
any generous weakness of enthusi- 
asm. The Bristol men who were 
boys with Chatterton were all in- 
dignant at the mere suggestion that 
Rowley and he were one. They 
were affronted by the idea. It was 
a personal injustice to them that 
their schoolfellow should be made 
out a genius. They had no objec- 
tion to his acknowledged writings, 
which they considered no better 
than their own. But Rowley’s 
poems, they were sure, with an in- 
dignation which had a touch of 
bitterness in it, were no more his 
writing than theirs. He had friends, 
but he had nobody who believed in 
him—a curious distinction of the 
class in which he was born. Had 
he been a gentleman’s son, no doubt 
a young guard of honour, school- 
fellows, college friends, half of the 
youth he came across in his career, 
would have been ready to risk their 
life in proof of his genius. And 
the chances are, that in these cir- 
cumstances the lad himself would 
never had been tempted to the 
fierce satire and bitter scorn of 
many of his youthful productions. 
But it is necessary for us to accept 
him as he is, a poor charity-boy 
among a set of young apprentices, 
Bristol tradesmen in the bud, all 
confident of being as good as he 
or as any one, and capable of no 
worship of the greater spirit in 
their midst. 

After the era of the pedigree, 
Chatterton seems to have gone on 
with a still stronger flight. He 
cannot have been more than fifteen, 
for he still wore the dress of his 
school, when he met with the other 
partner in the pewterer’s firm, 
No doubt Burgum had exhibited 
proudly to his partner the proofs 
of his own splendid descent, and 
pointed out the passing schoolboy 
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to whom he owed it; and Chatter- 
ton probably was attracted towards 
Catcott by the achievement above 
recorded, his crossing of the half- 
built bridge upon planks laid from 
pier to pier, with a daring-do worthy 
of any knight of romance. This 
event took place in June 1767; and 
in July of the same year the lad 
left school, and put off his yellow 
stockings and tonsure-cap; so it 
must have been on one of the sum- 
mer days intervening that the two 
first met. Mr. Catcott was walking 
with a friend in Redcliffe Church 
when he was informed of the fact 
that several ancient pieces of poetry 
had been found there, and were in 
the possession of a ‘‘ young person”’ 
known to his informant. This news 
prompted him to seek Chatterton, 
perhaps to call him in as he went 
past, into the shop already so well 
known to him, which contained 
such a monument of his skill. The 
boy showed not the least reluctance 
to speak of his discoveries; and, 


according to Catcott’s statement, 
gave him at once “The Bristowe 
Tragedie ; or the Deth of Sir Charles 
Bawdin,” and several of the smaller 


ms. Probably they were but 
submitted to his criticism and ap- 
probation. He was a man with a 
library, and every possibility of 
getting at books was precious to 
the boy; and this was the com- 
mencement of a curious kind of 
friendship, in which there seems to 
have been little regard on the one 
side or the other, but a consider- 
able attempt at mutual profit. In 
Catcott’s hands many of the MSS. 
remained after Chatterton’s death, 
and he does not seem to have made 
a generous use of them; nor did 
any gleam of insight into the strange 
story occur to the eyes of the self- 
occupied shopkeeper. He too re- 
ceived Rowley with undoubting 
faith. The boy was but a charity- 
boy—one of the many blue-coated 
urchins that swarmed past the shop- 
windows all the year round, and 
broke the panes, and got in every- 
body’s way. Genius! Mr. Catcott 
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would have laughed at the idea, 
The boy was old Chatterton’s grand- 
son, the gravedigger, and no doubt 
had got at the poems exactly as he 
said. Not the remotest suspicion of 
a hoax seems to have disturbed the 
composure of self-conceit of these 
shallow men. And thus the boy 
went and came—to Barrett, who pro- 
bably gave him an occasional half- 
crown for the bits of curious infor- 
mation about old Bristol which he 
brought him from time to time, and 
who liked to.see the light flash up in 
his great grey shining eyes; to Cat- 
cott, who received his MSS. with 
pompous pretended knowledge; 
and by-and-by to Catcott’s clergy- 
man brother, and other worthies of 
their set, no doubt with a wonder 
growing in his mind that no one 
divined the real source of all these 
marvels. One can imagine the lad’s 
half-trouble, half-delight, in thus 
bewildering so many—and at the 
same time the wistful sense of un- 
comprehended power which must 
have grown upon him and driven 
him back to his visionary associates. 
Weare told even that he tried more 
than once to confide in Barrett, fal- 
tering forth an admission that the 
fine and vigorous poem called the 
‘Battle of Hastings,” which he pre- 
sented to the antiquary in his own 
handwriting, was actually his own 
composition, and ‘done for a 
friend.” Barrett, wise man of the 
world, not to be taken in by such 
fictions, laughed at the boy. He 
pressed him to produce the rest of 
the poem, which was accordingly 
done at intervals, in fragments, as 
they could be composed; and pres- 
sed him still further for the original 
MS., which the lad——amazed, disap- 
pointed, and yet filled—who can 
wonder ?—with a certain mischiev- 
ous contempt for the man who swal- 
lowed every fiction he chose to bring 
yet laughed at the truth—instantly 
began to fabricate. His docility in 
such a case is very comprehensible. 
All the fun of his schoolboy nature 
and all the scorn with which an in- 
experienced young soul looks upon 
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stupidity and intellectual blind- 
ness, must have moved him to fool 
his patron to the top of his bent. 
It was the man’s sin, if any real sin 
was in it, and not the boy’s. 

In July 1767, Chatterton was 
transferred from school to the office 
of an attorney, to whom he was 
bound apprentice, the fee being 
supplied by the Hospital. He was 
to have no wages, but to be clothed, 
lodged, and maintained by his new 
employer, a Mr. Lambert—to take 
his meals with the servants and 
sleep with the footboy; an arrange- 
ment which was supposed by all 
parties very satisfactory for a Blue- 
coat boy. So far as we are in- 
formed, he himself does not seem 
to have been any way revolted by 
it as we are; for it must be re- 
membered that Chatterton as yet 
had only a boy’s glorious sense of 
being able to do almost anything 
he tried—the first and perhaps the 
most delicious sensation of genius— 
without knowing what was his own 


real standing among all the owls. 
and bats who were so much more 
important in the world’s eye than 


he. His office hours were from 
eight o’clock in the morning till 
eight in the evening, with an hour 
in the middle of the day for dinner, 
and he was expected to return to 
his master’s house every night by ten 
o'clock. Two hours in the even- 
ing were thus all he had for re- 
creation of any kind, and these he 
almost invariably spent at his 
mother’s house. During the two 
years he remained with Mr. Lam- 
bert, he was only once late in re- 
turning. These facts effectually 
dispose of all the insinuations made 
against the poor boy’s character. 
He never drank, avoiding even 
the most modest potations—was 
fond of tea, and not, it would seem, 
without an innocent liking for con- 
fectionery, simplest of all the tastes 
of- youth. Twelve hours in the 
solitude of the office, where now 
and then the footboy or a maid from 
Mr. Lambert’s would come on some 
pretended errand to make sure that 
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he was there, for the attorney him- 
self was almost always absent; two 
hours in the evening spent with his 
mother among her shreds and 
patches, or in the beloved retire- 
ment of his lumber-room. Never 
did monk observe a severer routine 
of duty; and yet the poor boy was 
called a profligate: no imputation 
was ever more unjust or untrue. 

But it would be wrong to sup- 
pose that this intermediate period 
was a loss to Chatterton. Mr. Lam- 
bert’s business seems to have been 
a very light one, and his appren- 
tice must have been as much office- 
boy as clerk—‘“ he had little of his 
master’s business to do, sometimes 
not two hours in a day,” says his 
sister; and though he was supposed 
to be “improving himself in pro- 
fessional knowledge” by copying 
precedents during the remainder of 
the long lonely days, there was 
plenty of time left for more con+ 
genial work. “Nearly four hun- 
dred closely-written folio pages” 
of these precedents are left to prove 
that he did not neglect even this 
musty work—which is no small 
tribute to his sense of duty; for the 
master was absent, and there was 
no one to keep him to the grind- 
stone, and so many inducements to 
drop away. The office contained, 
besides a library of law-books, a 
complete edition of Camden’s ‘Bri- 
tannia;’ and his friends whom he 
supplied with a succession of won- 
ders lent him books at least, which 
was some small return. A number 
of dictionaries of Saxon and early 
English, Speght’s ‘Chaucer,’ and 
various old chronicles, fed his mind 
and formed his style. We are told 
that he compiled from these autho- 
rities for his own use an elaborate 
glossary in archaic and modern 
English, which was his constant 
companion. There can be no doubt, 
as Sir Walter Scott suggests, that 
to master a style so cumbrously and 
artificially antique must have taken 
almost as much time as the learn- 
ing of a new language; but yet 
there is a great deal in the trick of 
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such a mode of writing, and we are 
inclined to believe that the real 
labour must have been in the com- 
pilation of the glossary, which made 
the rest easy enough—especially 
as the antiquity of the Rowley 
poems is entirely artificial; and the 
young poet does not seem to. have 
felt that any study of the senti- 
ments or forms of expression natural 
to the period was required to give 
an air of truthfulness to his pro- 
ductions, greedily and unhesitat- 
ingly as they were swallowed by all 
the authorities round him. The fact 
seems to have been that a certain 
impetuous, almost feverish, haste 
and impatience had come upon the 
lad unconsciously to himself. The 
silent moments flew over him 
as he laboured in that dreary 
little office. Something in him, 
something instinctive, inarticulate, 
incapable of giving any warning of 
what was to come, had been im- 
pressed by a sense of the shortness 
of the time and the quantity of 
work to do. We are informed re- 
peatedly that the attorney on his 
visits to the office tore up pages of 
— which he found in his clerk’s 

andwriting, and which he per- 
ceived was not law-work, nor with- 
in his range of comprehension; so 
that it is perfectly probable that 
a much larger quantity of the 
Rowley poems was produced than 
those which have reached us. In 
his ignorance and innocence most 
likely the boy was swept along by 
an eager desire to set Rowley, and 
his time and ways and everything 
surrounding him—the friends and 
citizens and noble knights who 
were so much kinder, nobler, and 
more true than anything in the 
eighteenth century—fully before 
his audience. He wanted, with a 
certain human longing at the bot- 
tom of all his childish trickery and 
intrigue, to convey to others some 
glimpse of that splendid visionary 
world which, from his earliest years, 
had surrounded himself. And he 
thought he had succeeded in doing 
so, poor, brilliant, foolish boy of ge- 
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nius! He thought his painfully. 
selected, uncouth words, and won- 
derful spelling, were no masquerade, 
but gave a real representation of the 
life he wanted to make apparent to 
the world. Nothing could show 
more clearly his unsophisticated sim- 
plicity; for he believed in their 
truth himself as fervently as the 
most credulous of all his dupes,— 
not in their truth of fact as the 
poems of Rowley, for that, of course, 
was impossible; but in their truth 
to the period they professed to re- 
present, and real faithfulness to its 
characteristics—a belief which only 
shows how little educated, how 
simple and unacquainted with the 
history of the ages, and the dif- 
ference between one and another, 
was the boy poet. The masquerade, 


transparent as it is to us, was re- 
ality to himself. 

In 1768, when Chatterton was 
sixteen, after he had been a whole 
year in Mr. Lambert’s office, the new 
bridge, over which, when half built, 


Catcott had ridden with so much 
silly braggadocio, was formally 
opened; and on occasion of this 
ceremony, Chatterton tried his hand 
at a mystification of the general pub- 
lic. He sent an extract to a local 
paper out of Rowley’s wonderful 
stories, in which, it appeared, every 
kind of illustration appropriate to 
every variety of experience might be 
found. ‘The following description 
of the Mayor’s first passing over 
the Old Bridge, taken from an old 
MS., may not at this time be unac- 
ceptable to the generality of your 
readers,” he says, signing himself 
“Dunelmus Bristoliensis,” to ‘ Far- 
ley’s Bristol Journal ;’ and the ac- 
companying extract was given with 
all formality as it is quoted. The 
reader will perceive how, under the 
strange and over-elaborate marks of 
antiquity, are forms of expression 
audaciously modern, and a general 
air of to-day, by which no true an- 
tiquary could ever be deceived :— 

“On Fridaie was the Time fixed for 
passing the newe Brydge ; Aboute the 
Time of the Tollyng the tenth Clocke, 
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Master Greggorie Dalbenye, mounted 
on a Fergreyne Horse, enformed Mas- 
ter Maior all Thyngs were prepared ; 
when two Beadils want fyrst streying 
fresh stre, next came a Manne dressed 
upas follows ; Hose of Goatsk yn, erine- 
part outwards, Doublet and Waystcoat 
also, over Which a white Robe without 
sleeves, much like an albe, but not so 
longe, reeching but to his Lends; a 
girdle of Azure over his left shoulder, 
rechde also to his Lends on the Ryght, 
and doubled back to his Left, bucklying 
with a Gouidin Buckel, dangled to his 
knee; thereby. representing a Saxon 
Elderman. In his hande he bare a 
shield, the Maystrie of Gille a Brog- 
ton, who paincted the same, repre- 
sentyng Saincte Warburgh crossynge 
the Ford. Then a mickle strong 
Manne, in armour, carried a huge 
anlace ; after whom came six claryons 
and Minstrels, who sang the Song of 
Saincte Warburgh ; then came Master- 
Maior, mounted on a white Horse, 
dight with sable Trappyng, wrought 
about by the Nunnes of Saincte Kenna 
with gould and silver. Next followed 
the ‘‘ Eldermen and Cittie Broders ” all 
fitly mounted and caparisoned ; and af- 
ter them a procession of priests and fri- 
ars, also singing St. Warburgh’s Song, 

“In thilk Manner reechyng the 
Brydge, the Manne with the anlace 
stode on the fyrst Top of a Mound, 
yreed in the midst of the Bridge ; then 
want up the Manne with the sheelde, 
after him the Minstrels and Clarions ; 
and then the Preestes and Freeres, all 
in white Albs, makyng a most goodlie 
shewe; the Maior and Eldermen 
standyng round, theie sang, with the 
sound of Clarions, the Song of Saincte 
Baldwyn: which beyng done, the 
Manne on the Top threwe with greet 
Myght his anlace into the see, and 
the Clarions sounded an auntiant 
charge and Forloyn: then theie sang 
againe the Songe of Saincte Warburgh, 
and proceeded up Chryst’s Hill to the 
Cross, where a Latin Sermon was 
preached by Ralph de Blundeville. 
And with sound of clarion theie agayne 
went to the Brydge, and there dined ; 
spendyng the rest of the Daie in 
Sportes and Plaies: the Freeres of 
Saincte Augustine doeyng the Plaie 
of the Knyghtes of Bristowe, making 
a greete Fire at Night on Kynwulph 
Hyll.” 


This bit of supposed antiquity 
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caused a considerable sensation in 
the town. It had been brought to 
the printing-office by a stranger, 
and it was only on his return with 
another communication of a similar 
character that his identity was dis- 
covered. Catcott, to whom the nar- 
rative was doubly interesting on 
account of his recent exploit, had 
made eager inquiries about the 
source from which it came, and was 
no doubt confirmed in his belief in 
Rowley by finding that this won- 
derful piece of narrative proceeded 
from the same inexhaustible stores. 
The boy appears to have been rather 
roughly handled by the printing- 
house people. ‘His age and ap- 
pearance altogether precluded the 
idea of his being the author ;” and 
when peremptorily questioned as 
to where he got it, he drew back 
within himself, and became as ob- 
stinate as his questioners were 
surly. It was only when they soft- 
ened, and begged for the informa- 
tion which he alone could afford, 
that he yielded. He gave the same 
reply that he had already done to 
Catcott and Burgum—that this was 
one of the many MSS. which his 
father had taken from the muni- 
ment-room at Redcliffe Church. At 
the very same time, however, he 
showed to a certain John Rudhall, 
one of his comrades, with boyish 
imprudence, the process by which 
he prepared his parchments and 
imitated the ancient writing. No 
doubt the publication of this scrap 
of history gaye fresh energy to his 
dealings with Barrett, whom he 
served in the strangest way, hum- 
ouring his longing for original doc- 
uments, and inventing, as he went 
along, with a miraculous appropri- 
ateness to the need of the moment, 
which one would think must have 
excited some suspicion in the mind 
of the historian. Authorities do 
not generally drop down from 
heaven upon a writer exactly when 
he wants them in this lavish way. 
But no doubt seems to have crossed 
the mind of the antiquary. “No 
one surely ever had su¢h good for- 
tune as myself,” he cried many years 
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after * ecstatically, “in procuring 
MSS. and ancient deeds to help 
me in investigating the history and 
antiquities of this city.” It does 
not seem ever to have occurred to 
the self-absorbed compiler that there 
was anything remarkable in the 
fact of the lad Chatterton being 
able to decipher and identify such 
documents, even had his possession 
of them been fully explained. He 
‘took everything for granted with 
the most admirable imbecility, and 
made the fullest use of them, as 
will be seen from the following ac- 
count of his work, which we quote 
from Dr. Wilson :— 

“If the reader turn from the bio- 
grapher’s pages to those of the histo- 
rian and antiquary of Bristol, for in- 
formation about William Canynge the 
elder, merchant and mayor of Bristol in 
the age of Chaucer, when Edward III. 
and his grandson Richard reigned ; or 
for the facts concerning the younger 


Canynges of the times of the Roses; of 


Sir Symon de Byrtoune, Sir Baldwin 
Fulford, or even of the good priest 
Rowley,—he suddenly finds himself in- 
volved in the most ludicrous perplexi- 
ties. Mr. Barrett was, in earlier days, 
an undoubted believer in Rowley, and 
continued to welcome with unquestion- 
ing credulity the apt discoveries which 
were ever rewarding the researches of 
Chatterton among the old parchments 
purloined by his father from Redcliffe 
Church. Did the historian attempt to 
follow up his first chapter of British and 
Roman Bristol, with its Roman camps, 
roads, and coins, by a second, treating 
in like manner of Saxon and Norman 
Bristol, his meagre data are forthwith 
augmented by the discovery of an ac- 
count by Turgot, a Saxon ecclesiastic, 
who lived not long after the time as- 
signed by Camden for the origin of the 
city, ‘Of auncient coynes found at and 
near Bristowe, with the hystorie of the 
fyrst coynynge, by the Saxonnes, done 
from the Saxon ynto Englyshe, by T. 
Rowlie. From the same veracious 
pen follows an account of ‘ Mayster 
Canynge, hys cabinet of auntyaunte 
monuments ;’ the same being a won- 
drous library and antiquarian museum 
of Bristol in the days of Henry VI. 
Did Leland fail the historian, painfully 
assiduous in researches into early eccle- 
siastical foundations: an old MS. of 


/ 


Rowley fortunately turns up, with valu. 
able notes on St. Baldwyn’s Chapelle in 
Baldwyn’s Street ; the Chapelle of §t, 
Mary Magdalen, in the time of Earl 
Goodwyne ; Seyncte Austin’s Chapelle, 
with its ‘aunciauntrie and nice car 
vellynge :’ and other equally curious 
and apocryphal edifices. 
“ So it is throughout the volume.” 


It seems to have been only when 
he had thus fully convinced all the 
authorities round him—and of 
course such men as the Catcotts and 
Barrett were, till he saw through 
them, great men to the attorney’s 
apprentice, the charity-boy and de- 
scendant of gravediggers — that 
Chatterton began to dream of fame 
and fortune. No doubt it must 
have been every way bad for the 
boy to fathom so speedily, and find 
out the narrowness and meanness 
of the only people he had to look 
up to. When he perceived with 
his clear eyes how utterly deceiv- 
able they were and yet how self- 
ish, taking from him what they 
wanted without any attempt to help 
him, or the slightest appreciation 
of his powers, it is not wonderful 
if the natural impulse of arrogant 
youth to despise its pottering com- 
monplace seniors, grew stronger and 
more bitter within him. He took 
these small luminaries as a type of 
the critics and teachers of the worid— 
as indeed, to a certain extent, they 
were—and trimmed his pinions to 
a loftier flight. As he had taken in 
the wiseacres at home, no doubt he 
could take in the others outside the 
little world of Bristol, and make a 
stepping-stone of them, and dash 
forth upon a universe where surely 
—grand final hope which represents 
some faith still in an ideal human 
nature—somebody was to be found 
who would know what all those 
hieroglyphics meant, and decipher 
the strange language and hail the 
new poet. There is the strangest 
mixture of simplicity and cunning, 
belief in the credulity of others, 
and pathetic credulity on his own 
part, in Chatterton’s first attempt 
upon the larger world. He wrote 
to Dodsley the publisher, offering 
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“several ancient poems, and an in- 
terlude, perhaps the oldest dramatic 
work extant, wrote by one Rowley, 
a priest in Bristol, who lived in 
the reigns of Henry VI. and Hd- 
ward IV.” Receiving no answer 
to this letter, after an interval of 
two months he wrote again, a piti- 
ful epistle, giving an account of the 
tragedy of “Ella,” and asking for 
“one guinea to enable him to pro- 
cure permission to copy it.” Poor 
boy! The extreme poverty to 
which one guinea is a matter of 
importance has something pathetic 
in it, which drops a merciful veil 
over those little meannesses, b 
none more bitterly felt than by 
those compelled to do them, which 
need produces. Whether he re- 
ceived any answer at all to this 
painful application there is no 
way of knowing. But shortly 
after, he made another and more 
dignified effort. Horace Wal- 
pole, who is so well known to us 
all—a man of much greater cali- 
bre than the Catcotts and Barrett, 


yet who probably in the same 
circumstances would have been as 
easily deceived, and as little con- 
scious of Chatterton’s real qualities 
as they—was, at the distance from 
which alone the Bristol boy could 
‘regard such a potentate, as a god 


among men. Distance, alas! has 
an immense deal to do with many 
reputations. A vague dilated idea 
of the noble gentleman, who, though 
already in the highest place which 
fortune could bestow, yet conde- 
scended to write, to take an inter- 
est in art and to bestow a glorious 
patronage upon its professors, was 
the young poet’s conception of the 
dilettante of Strawberry Hill. He 
was a patron worth having—a man 
whose notice would open an entire 
world of honour and gladness to 
the ardent boy. He too, even, had 
sinned, if it could be called sin, in 
the same splendid way. Chatter- 
ton was Rowley ; but was not Wal- 
pole the Baron of Otranto, able to 
understand all these quaint delights 
of antiquity, half stimulated, half 
real—to see through the disguise, 
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and recognise the real poet? Such, 
no doubt, was the poor lad’s dream 
—and such a dream has aroused, 
one time or another, every poetical 
youthful imagination. A sudden 
exhilaration seems to have filled 
his mind when this project dawned 
upon him. He could not, would 
not, doubt its success. ‘ He would 
often speak in great raptures of the 
undoubted success of his plan for 
future life,” says his sister. ‘ His 
ambition increased daily. His 
spirits were rather uneven, some- 
times so gloomed that for days 
together he would say but very 
little, and apparently by constraint ; 
at other times exceedingly cheerful. 
When in spirits he would enjoy his 
rising fame: confident of advance- 
ment, he would promise my mother 
and me that we should be partakers 
of his success.” 

Strangely enough, however, this 
pure impulse to seek a higher 
sphere and a patron more likely 
to comprehend him, was carried 
out by another of those amazing 
fictions to which his mind had 
grown familiar. He approached 
Walpole not as a’ young poet seek- 
ing to make himself known, nor 
even as the discoverer of a poet; 
but with a long, quaint, very ab- 
surd, and, to our eyes, very trans- 
parent account of a multitude of 
medieval painters, immortalised 
by Rowley, which might be used 
(he suggests) in a future edition of 
Walpole’s ‘ Anecdotes of Painting’ ! 
Nothing more daring than this 
sudden creation of a Bristol school 
of painters, as numerous as the | 
Umbrian or Venetian, and to all 
appearance quite as distinguished, 
could be conceived ; and it shows 
the wonderful simplicity of the 
poor boy, and his unconsciousness 
of the fact that history did exist 
independent of Rowley, and that 
his wonderful statement could be 
put to its test. In the note which 
accompanied this extraordinary pro- 
duction he introduced himself to 
Walpole as a brother dilettante. 
‘Being versed a little in antiqui- 
ties, I have met with several curi- 
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ous MSS.,” he says. No doubt this 
mode of approaching the great man 
seemed to the youth the perfection 
of craft and prudence; and when he 
received in return a courtly letter, 
complimenting him upon his learn- 
ing, his urbanity, and politeness, 
and couched in the terms due from 
one stately student to another, it is 
not wonderful if he felt his hopes 
almost realised. The poor boy 
wrote again, not abandoning his 
grandiloquent pretences as to Row- 
ley, but bursting into a little per- 
sonal history as well. He told his 
splendid correspondent that he was 
“the son of a poor widow who sup- 
ported him with great difficulty ; 
that he was still an apprentice to 
an attorney, but had a taste or 
turn for more elegant studies ; 
and hinted a wish,” says Walpole, 
who is our only authority as to the 
words of this letter, “that I would 
assist him with my interest in emerg- 
ing out of so dull a profession by 
procuring him some place in which 
he could pursue his natural bent.” 
With this letter Chatterton enclosed 
no more nonsense about painters, 
but several of the Rowley poems, 
and awaited the result with, it is 
too easy to imagine, a _ beating 
heart. 

The result was such as might 
have been anticipated. The cour- 
teous reception of a doubtful anti- 
quity from a brother virtuoso, which 
involved nothing more than civility 
and a learned correspondence, was 
one thing ; but to take bodily upon 
one’s shoulders the charge of an 
uneducated and penniless lad, with 
a fardel of very suspicious MSS., 
was a totally different matter. Our 
friend Horace was taken much 
aback. He had no way of knowing 
that it was a matter of life and death 
to his correspondent; and even had 
he done so, it is doubtful whether 
he would have thought the despair 
of a Bristol apprentice anything like 
so important as his own comfort 
and equanimity. But he was still 
courteous, even kind in his way. 
He submitted the poems to Gray 


and Mason, whose opinion agairst 
their genuineness was stronger than 
his own, and he wrote very civilly 
to the young unfortunate. “TI un- 
deceived him,” he says, “‘ about my 
being a person of interest, and 
urged him that in duty and grati- 
tude to his mother, who had strait- 
ened herself to breed him up toa 
profession, he ought to labour in 
it that in her old age he might 
absolve the filial debt. I told him 
that when he should have made a 
fortune, he might unbend himself 
with the studies consonant to his 
inclinations.” Pitiless words! yet 
not meant badly by the fine gentle 
man, to whom, no doubt, it appear- 
ed quite possible that a budding 
attorney might one day make some 
kind of dirty little fortune. Poor 
Chatterton, stinging and tingling in 
every vein, yet keeping his temper 
with a miraculous effort, replied in 
defence of his MSS., upon which his 
correspondent had thrown a doubt, 
“T am not able to dispute with a 
person of your character,” cries the 
poor boy, who, even in this bitter 


moment, cannot refrain from some 


circumstantial fibbing about his 
Rowley, whose productions he 
copied, he says, “ from a transcript 
in the hands of a gentleman who 
is assured of their authenticity.” 
But he concludes with a burst of 
indignant but not undignified feel- 
ing. ‘“ Though I am but sixteen 
years of age, I have lived long 
enough to see that poverty attends 
literature. I am obliged to you, 
sir, for your advice and will goa 
little beyond it, by destroying all 
my useless lumber of literature, 
and never using my pen again but 
in the law.” 

Poor hot- headed disappointed 
boy! no doubt there were bitter 
tears in his eyes as he wrote these 
words, so full of indignant mean- 
ing, so real in feeling, and yet so 
impossible. Twice after he had to 
apply to Walpole for the return of 
his MSS., Horace having gone to 
Paris to enjoy himself for six weeks 
in the mean time, and forgotten all 
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about his petitioner. They were 
finally returned without a word to 
apologise for the delay. And thus 
ended poor Chatterton’s dream— 
the only project with any real foun- 
dation to it which had yet entered 
his fertile brain. 

But yet it would be cruel to im- 
pute any serious blaine to Walpole. 
Advice is an unpalatable substitute 
for warm support and champion- 
ship; but there was no reason why 
he should accept the task of setting 
up this boy in the world, and mak- 
ing a career for him. No doubt 
he was sorry afterwards if it ever 
occurred to him that his repulse 
had anything to do with Chatter- 
ton’s fate. But we cannot believe 
that it had actually anything to do 
with it. The boy’s energies were 
quite fresh and unbroken, and the 
sting of a great disappointment is 
quite as often a spur as a discour- 
aging blow. Probably the cutting 
off of his hopes had something to 
do with the sharp and angry satires 
produced during his last year in 
Bristol and which seem to have 
been chiefly directed against his 
friends. One of these, Mr. Catcott 
the pewterer, received his castigation 
in such a Christian spirit, or rather 
with such unexampled vanity, as to 
annotate and preserve it, evident- 
ly with an idea that fame is fame, 
and that to be celebrated in satiric 
verse is better than not to be cele- 
brated at all. But his brother the 
clergyman, with whom Chatterton 
had become intimate, received it 
in quite another fashion, and broke 
off all intercourse with the rash 
boy—a fact which would seem to 
have startled him—the first pun- 
ishment of his unsparing ridicule. 
By this time he seems to have be- 
come very well known in Bristol. 
He had a bowing acquaintance, his 
sister tells us, with almost all the 
young men; and his strange ways, 
his fits of silence, his abstruse occu- 
pations, and no doubt in such an 
age his unusual temperance, made 
him an object of some wonder to 
the common crowd. He was like 


nobody else in that little world. 
He was known to be already a man 
of letters, contributing to the news- 
papers and magazines; and that of 
itself was foundation enough upon 
which to attribute to him all man- 
ner of oddity. Wondering looks 
followed as he went on his dreamy 
way from Mr. Lambert’s house to 
his office—from the office to his 
mother’s humble little dwelling. 
That was the utmost extent of his 
locomotion on week-days; but on 
Sunday he made expeditions into 
the country, and would bring home 
drawings of village churches which 
had taken his fancy; or beguiling 
a half-reluctant companion to the 
river-side, would throw himself 
down on the grass and read to him, 
probably to the great bewilderment 
of his faculties, one of Rowley’s 
poems; or in a gayer mood would 
join the gay crowd in the public 
promenade, where the girls went 
to show their finery. He had 
many friends among those “girls,” 
the pretty blossoms of their genera- 
tion, who perhaps were less hard 
upon him than wiser folk—and 
wrote verses to them, and promised 
to write them letters when he went 
away; but these friendships were 
such that he could send his mes- 
sages to them through his mother— 
a harmless mode of correspondence. 

These are the higher lights of 
Chatterton’s life. But all this time 
it must be remembered that the lad 
who had been permitted to discuss 
theology with the clerical Catcott, 
and gave information to the anti- 
quarian Barrett—who had corre- 
sponded with Walpole, and seen 
himself in print in a London maga- 
zine—and who had formed a thou- 
sand dreams more splendid than 
any reality—was still the bedfellow 
of Mr. Lambert’s footboy, eating 
his spare meals in Mr. Lambert’s 
kitchen with the maids, and with 
no place of refuge from these com- 
panions except in the office, where 
sometimes Mr. Lambert himself 
would appear furious, seizing upon 
his cherished labours, and scatter- 
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ing the floor with the fragments of 
his lost poetry. He was boarded 
and clothed by this harsh employer, 
but had not a penny even to pro- 
vide himself with paper, except 
the chance half-crowns which Bar- 
rett or Catcott bestowed upon him 
for his MSS. If he was “moody 
and uneven in spirits,” what won- 
der? With such associates round 
him continually, it would have been 
strange if he had not been subject 
to “fits of absence.” And as he 
grew and developed, the yoke be- 
came more and more irksome. He 
was apprenticed to Mr. Lambert 
for seven years, only two of which 
were gone, and to get free was the 
object of his constant longing. He 
would run away, he said, in despair, 
in the evening hours which he 
spent at home, and which were 
often spent, no doubt, in those an- 
xious pleadings with him for pa- 
tience on the part of the troubled 
woman, and wild complaints on his 
side, which are unfortunately so 
common. One knows the very 
arguments the poor mother would 
use, praying her impatient boy, 
with tears in her eyes, to put up 
with it a little longer. What was 
to become of him?—what was to 
become of them all if he threw 
away this only certain sustenance ? 
There are few of us who have not 
seen such scenes; but not many 
discontented boys nowadays have 
such foundation as had poor Chat- 
terton, thus beset on every side, 
and shut out from any possible 
consolation or even privacy in his 
life. 

It is hard to say whether the 
accident which cut short his bond- 
age was the result of careful ar- 
rangement on his part, or if it was 
simply chance; probably a little of 
both. There is a mixture of levity 
and reality in the strange docu- 
ment called his will, which seems 
to bring before us too clearly for 
any artifice the workings of the 
strange double mind—one all school- 
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boy insolence, the other deepen. 
ing into a pathetic sense of all the 
mysteries of life—which inspired the 
lad. This curious production be. 
gins with satirical addresses to hig 
friends Burgum and Catcott in verse, 
and breaking off abruptly with a 
reference to the usual burial- 

of suicides, continues thus :— 


“ This is the last Will and Testament 
of me, Thomas Chatterton, of the Cit: 
of Bristol; being sound in body, or it 
is the fault of my last surgeon. The 
soundness of my mind the Coroner and 
Jury are to be judges of, desiring them 
to take notice, that the most perfect 
masters of human nature in Bristol dis. 
tinguish me by the title of the Mad 
Genius ; therefore if I do a mad action, 
it is conformable to every action of my 
life, which all savoured of insanity. 

“Item, If after my death, which 
will happen to-morrow night before 
eight o’clock, being the Feast of the 
Resurrection, the Coroner and J 
bring it in lunacy, I will and direct that 
Paul Farr, Esq., and Mr. John Flower, 
at their joint expense, cause my body to 
be interred in the tomb of my fathers, 
and raise the monument over my body 
to the height of four feet five inches, 
placing the present flat stone on the 
top, and adding six tablets. 

‘On the first, to be engraved in Old 
English characters-—— 


** Vous qui par ici passez 
Pur l’ame Guateroine Chatterton priez ; 
Le Cors di 0i ici gist, 
L’ame receyve Thu Crist.—MCCX. 


“ On the second tablet, in Old Eng- 
lish characters— 


** Orate Alanus Chatter- 
ton, et Alicia Uxeris ejus, qui quidem 
Alanus obict X, die mensis Novemb. 
MCCCCXY., quorum animabus propine- 
tur Deus. Amen.* 


“On the third tablet, in Roman char- 


ro animabus 


.acters— 


‘* Sacred to the Memory of 
Tomas CHATTERTON 
Subchaunter of the Cathedral of this city, 
whose ancestors were residents of St. Mary 
Redeliffe since the year 1140. He died 
the 7th of August 1752. 


“On the fourth tablet, in Roman 
characters— 





* The French and Latin are given as Chatterton wrote them. 
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‘“*To the Memory of 
Tuomas CHATTERTON. 

Reader, judge not: if thou art a Chris- 
tian, believe that he shall be judged by a 
superior Power; to that Power alone is 
he now answerable.” 


This wonderful jumble of the 
imaginary and true, fictitious an- 
cestors and buf too real father and 
son, is not @° remarkable than 
the sudden op in a moment 
from the false levity of all that pre- 
cedes it to the touching and pathetic 
words which have since been in- 
scribed on Chatterton’s monument 
—a momentary gleam of the better 
and truer soul. The will then re- 
lapses into satire, as the boy be- 
queaths his “vigour and fire of 
youth,” his humility, his modesty, 
his spirit and disinterestedness, his 
powers of utterance and his free- 
thinking, to various of his friends, 
patrons, and enemies in Bristol. 
Then he pauses, with once more a 
recollection of something better, to 
make a kind of apology to the Cat- 
cotts for his sins against them, “I 
have an unlucky way of railing, 
and when the strong fit of satire is 
upon me I spare neither friend nor 
foe,” says the poor fool of genius, 
divided between real regret for his 
cruelties, and a certain sense that it 
is a fine thing to have talents and 
impulses which are too strong to be 
resisted. ‘‘I leave all my debts,” 
he concludes, ‘the whole not five 
pounds, to the payment of the gen- 
erous Chamber of Bristol. 


I leave my mother and sister to the 
protection of my friends, if I have 
any. Executed in the presence of 


Omniscience, the 14th of April, 
1770.” This wonderful melange of 
flippancy and solemnity is endorsed 
as follows: ‘All this wrote between 
eleven and two o’clock, Saturday, in 
the utmost distress of mind.” Poor 
boy! wearing his charlatan habit 
with such a tragic truthfulness! 
He meant it every word, and yet he 
meant it not. He was playing with 
that cold-gleaming remorseless wea- 
pon of death; touching the axe 
with his fingers, jesting over it, 
shooting sharp shafts under cover 
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of its presence, and laughing: at the 
twinges of his victims; yet wonder- 
ing, wondering all the time when 
the moment came how it would 
feel. 

He left this composition, written, 
as most of his productions were, in 
a copy-book, upon his desk; and by 
chance or design it fell into Mr. 
Lambert's hands. The attorney 
had been already scared by another 
trick of the same kind, and was too 
much alarmed any longer to run the 
risk of finding a dead drudge in his 
office some day instead of a living 
one. His.alarm was so great that 
we ave told the indentures were im- 
mediately cancelled, and the dan- 
gerous apprentice dismissed.. He 
was as glad to be rid of Lambert as 
Lambert must have been to get rid 
of him; and went back to his 
mother, carrying trouble and con- 
sternation into the dressmaker’s 
humble household, but full of con- 
fidence himself. ‘“ Would you have 
me stay here and starve?” he as<ed, 
when the weeping women tried to 
dissuade him from his project of 
going to London; and then he 
chattered to them of the great fu- 
ture that was coming, and of all the 
grandeur he would surround them 
with. He talked away their fears, 
or at least talked them silent—no 
rare occurrence; for here again is 
no exceptional feature in a poet's 
life, but one of the perennial chances 
of humanity — the confident boy, 
fearing nothing, eager to dash into 
the fight and dare all its perils—the 
older, sadder souls that have them- 
selves been wounded in the battle, 
weeping, doubting, deprecating, 
and yet not without a feeling in 
their hearts that for him an excep- 
tion may be made which goes 
against all experience, and that such 
bright hope and courage and con- 
fidence cannot altogether fail. 

And in this moment of necessity 
his friends stepped in to help. 
They made up a purse for him to 
pay his expenses to London and 
give him a start in his new career. 
The amount is not known, and pro- 
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bably was not very great; but it 
was enough to send the boy away 
in the highest spirits, in the basket 
and afterwards on the top of the 
coach, where he “rid easy,” as he 
writes to his mother. He wrote 
the first morning after his arrival 
a long letter with a complete itin- 
erary of his journey. He had got 
into London at five in the evening 
on the 25th of April, and had at 
once proceeded to visit the book- 
sellers with whom he had already 
some kind of connection, through 
his contributions to the Town and 
Country and other magazines. He 
had, he says, “great encourage- 
ment from them all; all approved 
of my design.” He had seen vari- 
ous relations in London, and had 
received a kindly welcome; and 
altogether was in high hope and 
excitement, feeling himself on the 
verge of a brilliant fate. 

Chatterton established himself 
in lodgings in Shoreditch—a curi- 
ous locality, considering all the fine 
company which he immediately 
declared himself to be keeping. So 
far as personal comfort went he 
would not seem to have much im- 
proved by the change, for again we 
find he shared his room with a 
nephew of his landlady’s, a young 
plasterer, whose peace must have 
been strangely disturbed by his 
new bedfellow. “He used to sit 
up almost all night in writing and 
reading,” says the plasterer’s sister ; 
“and her brother said he was 
afraid to lie with him, for to be 
sure he was a spirit and never 
slept; for he never came to bed 
till it was morning, and then, for 
what he saw, never closed his eyes.” 
And, however late he had been, he 
invariably got up when the young 
workman did, between five and six. 
The same feverish restlessness 


seems to have distinguished him 
through all the remainder of his 
brief life. His letters are like the 
utterance of a man in a breathless 
hurry. He is writing this and that 
—he is sought for here and there. 
Wilkes is anxious to see him; Beck- 
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ford the mayor.is going to m 
his fortune. He hus ail the — 
at the coffee-houses; he meant to 
have called on the Duke of Bed. 
ford, but could not, as he was ij], 
All these startling intimations of 
exalted fortune hurry from his 
pen as if he had time to take 
breath. And he mig indeed, dur- 
ing the first month he spent in 
London, have been busy enough, 
though not to much profit. He had 
papers in the ‘Middlesex Journal, 
the ‘Freeholders’ Magazine,’ the 
‘Town and Country Magazine,’ the 
‘Annual Register;’ and even the 
‘Gospel Magazine’ received contri- 
butions from him, “ for a whim ” as he 
tells the anxious watchers at home, 
“T get four guineas a-month by one 
magazine,” he wrote a fortnight 
after his arrival, ‘‘and shall en 

to write a History of England and 
other pieces, which will more than 
double that sum. Occasional essays 
for the daily papers will more than 
support me. What a glorious pros- 
pect!” He promises his sister 
“two silks during the summer,” 
she has only to choose the colours; 
and does manage somehow or other 
to send his mother a box containing 
a half-dozen cups and saucers, two 
fans, and some British herb snuff 
for his grandmother —a_ touching 
proof of the boy’s tender thought 
of his own people, the humble, sim- 
ple, anxious family who were re- 
joicing with trembling in the little 
Bristol house. 

Amid all this big talk, however, 
he allows himself to complain, ina 
letter to his sister, that the political 
essays or letters which he had begun 
to write did not pay. It was the age 
of Junius, and the ambitious boy 
had set himself up as a kind of 
rival to Junius under the title of 
Decimus. But he found _ that 
“essays on the patriotic side fetch 
no more than what the copy is sold 
for,’ and that on the other side 
they fetch nothing at all. ‘You 
must pay to have them printed,” he 
says with curious shrewdness, “ but 
then you seldom lose by it.” “If 
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money flowed as. fast on me as 
honours,” he adds, ‘I would give 
you a portion of £5000.” There 
does not seem to have been any 
foundation for all these boasts ; yet 
the brag which was made to keep 
up the spirits of his mother and 
sister, and conceal from them his 
privations, surely deserves to be 
called at least a pious fraud, and 
must not be too sharply criticised. 
He kept up the farce almost to the 
end, describing himself on the 20th 
July, only a month before his death, 
as having ‘‘a universal acquaintance ; 
my company is courted everywhere ; 
and could I humble myself to go 
into a compter, could have had twen- 
ty places before now; but I must be 
among the great: State matters suit 
me better than commercial,” says the 
boy, in what must have been the half- 
delirious self-assertion of a spirit ap- 
proaching the final margin of despair. 
A little latter he tries to obtain a re- 
commendation from Mr. Barrett for 
a situation as surgeon in a ship 
going to Africa, wonderful prac- 
tical contradiction to his boasts 
which must have confused the 
minds of his friends. Barrett re- 
fused to give it, as was natural. 
And then the darkness seems to 
have closed in around the unhappy 
lad. The last visible sign we have 
of him in this world is a letter to 
Catcott, mostly about the architec- 
ture of Redcliffe Church, and the 
improvement of the Bristol streets. 
“Heaven send you the comforts of 
Christianity ; I request them not, 
for I am no Christian,” he says. 
These are almost his last words out 
of the gathering shadows. They 
are dated the 12th August, but 
twelve days before his death ; but 
nota word is in them to lead to the 
inference that the writer’s heart 
and hopes were failing, that he was 
nearly at the end of all his devices, 
beginning to starve among stran- 
gers. Shortly before this he had 
changed his lodging, for no reason 
that is told to us, but probably 
that he might hide his growing 
poverty, the beginning of utter want 


and destitution, from people who 
knew him. A relative of his own 
lived in the house in Shoreditch, 
and must have found out his priva- 
tions—and the poor proud boy pre- 
ferred to hide his misery and suffer 
alone. 

There is little to be learned about 
his last days. He had stolen away 
like a wounded animal to hide what 
he had to bear. For the first time 
in his life he had his poor room to 
himself. -It was in the dusky 
neighbourhood of Holborn, in the 
midst of the fullest din of London, 
and nobody who knew him was 
near to win the unhappy one back 
to hope. He had written, night 
and day, using all his young strong 
faculties to the utmost, dispensing 
with sleep and food and all the 
ordinary supports of mortal men; 
and this, no doubt, had undermined 
his health, so that despair had so 
much the easier mastery of him 
when, after valiantly fighting the 
wolf at the door for four long 
months, it at last broke in. The 
publishers, according to his own 
calculation, were owing him eleven 
pounds—enough to give so frugal a 
being bread for some time to come; 
but he could not get the money 
that was owing to him, and that 
bitter doubt and distrust of man 
which lay in the depths of his 
nature broke forth in full force, 
adding a double pang to his other 
sufferings. With that horrible 
doubt and sense of wrong came 
the pride which is their natural 
companion. Humble overtures of 
kindness made by the humble 
people about him, who saw that 
the boy was starving, were rejected 
with scorn. Once only the pre- 
tence of an oyster-supper tempted 
him to eat in the house of a kind 
apothecary in his new neighbour- 
hood. This, it is supposed, was 
his last meal. When his landlady 
begged him to share her dinner 
with her in the last awful days, 
the poor boy, mad with hunger 
and despair, resented the Chris- 
tian charity. He kept himself all 
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alone “a prisoner in his room ” 
with such thoughts as only the 
eye of God could see. Between 
the unhappy child (not eighteen) 
in his despair, and those tenderest, 
most pitiful, all-comprehending eyes 
of the Father in heaven, it is not 
fit that any man should interpose 
his vain judgment. On the 24th 
of August the boy’s fortitude or 
his mind gave way. It is possible 
that he had the poison in readiness 
for some such emergency, or else 
that he staggered forth, all weak 
and ghastly, to get it when nature 
could bear no more. It was arsenic, 
mixed with water, we are told, 
which was the means of death he 
chose. Next morning, when the 
frightened people of the house 
broke open his door, he lay among 
a thousand fragments of the papers 
he had torn up wildly before dying, 
in all his young beauty, the bright 
eyes dim, the strong limbs power- 
less, like a young oak-tree felled, 
while all its strength was yet to 
come. This was the end of his 
struggles, his indomitable courage, 
his wild tender boastings of good 
fortune which had never been. 
The sleepless soul had perished in 
its pride. The great career which 
ought to have been was annulled 
for ever. 

We have not attempted any criti- 
cism of Dr. Wilson’s careful and 
sympathetic study of this short sad 
life. The ground has been often 
gone over, but never with more 
painstaking labor or truer feeling ; 
and this book is not burdened, as 
are almost all others on the same 
subject, with elaborate discussions 
about the comparative wickedness 
of literary forgeries, or the forgot- 
ten arguments of the Rowley con- 
troversy. Dr. Wilson’s interest is 
with his hero—to whom he has ren- 
dered the calm yet generous justice 
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which is scarcely ever attained by 
contemporaries, or even by critics 
of the generation immediately fol. 
lowing—and not with mere literary 
discussions or dilettante arguments, 

We have refrained, too, from the 
Rowley controversy, and also from 
the Rowley poems, as things of in- 
ferior and temporary moment in 
comparison with the story of their 
author.. The first is dead, as all 
such absurd discussions must come 
to be as soon as remorseless Time 
has Jaid his hand upon them. The 
poems, if not dead, are sadly buried 
under the rubbish of artificial anti- 
quity with which it pleased their 
author to encumber them. Under. 
neath are to be found rich tints of 
beauty and power, the scatterings 
of a splendid and prodigal genius; 
but we have no space to enter into 
criticism. We are told, in all Chat- 
terton’s earlier memoirs, with the 
unfailing set moral of the eighteenth 
century, that had he but waited 
a while all would have been well 
with him. Did not Dr. Fry, of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, go to 
Bristol very shortly after to inves- 
tigate into the Rowley poems and 
their discoverer? ‘Poor Chatter- 
ton! he might have grown to be a 
perfect man, and become a happy 
poet and a Christian philosopher,” 
says one of his anonymous biogra- 
phers. But, after all, there is no- 
thing certain in Dr. Fry nor in 
the justice of the world; and the 
only conclusion we have the heart 
to put to this saddest chapter of 
literary history, is that which he 
himself appointed to be placed over 
his grave: “ Reader, judge not. If 
thou art a Christian, believe that 
he shall be judged by a superior 
Power ; to that Power alone is he 
now answerable.” There is nothing 
more to be said. 
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Tnoucn the  world— especially 
that part of it which speaks English 
—must, according to all present ap- 
pearance, resign itself, as best it 
may, to the government of mere 
numbers, there is no reason why 
the minority should worship the 
majority, or extol its decrees as the 
perfection of wisdom. Vox populi, 
vor Dei, never was a true saying, 
and never will be, unless the mul- 
titudes become very much wiser 
and less selfish than they have 
ever yet shown themselves, in any 
part of the world, since the begin- 
ning of time. The voice of the peo- 
ple was for Barabbas, not for Jesus. 
‘Punch and Judy’ is a more attrac- 
tive performance to our masters— 
“the masses ””—than ‘Hamlet’ or 
‘Macbeth’; and if the whole world 
were counted, Christianity itself 
would be found to be in a minority 
as compared with Mohammedanism 
or Buddhism. There is sometimes 
a chance under the rule of a single 
despot that the many may escape 
oppression—for a despot may be 
mild, equitable, and conscientious ; 
but mere majorities, however much 
it may be in our day the fashion to 
defer to them, are often very virulent 
and unjust, and, worst defect of all, 
are either wholly unendowed with 
a conscience, or, possessing a con- 
science, consider it their duty to 
consign to the stake or the scaffold 
all the wiser people who disagree 
with them. And when a minority 
that has ever been persecuted or 
savagely treated finds itself, in the 
course of time and by the progress 
of events, converted into a majority, 
it is very apt to better the lessons 
which it has been taught in the 
days of its tribulation, and do to 
others even worse than it has 
been done by. All history is full 
of the struggles and sufferings of 
minorities, and of the insolent op- 
pression of majorities, and will pro- 
bably continue to be so until ‘the 
happy days, which Dr. Cumming 
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expects to see so soon, when the 
lion shall lie down with the lamb, 
and when men, studying war no 
more, shall turn their swords into 
ploughshares and their spears into 
pruning-hooks, and every one shall 
be as wise as Solomon, and as in- 
nocent as Adam on the day of his 
creation. 

In England and America, im- 
mediately after the Reformation 
had gone through its first phases, 
the tyranny of majorities took a 
turn that was mainly religious, and 
to a smaller extent political. The 
Puritans, at one time in a minority, 
suffered, there can be no denial of 
the fact, a great amount of injus- 
tice for conscience’ sake, and made 
the world their debtors for very 
much of the subsequent liberty 
which it has enjoyed; but they 
nevertheless, when it came to their 
turn to be in the majority, inflicted 
upon their opponents fully as much 
persecution as they themselves had 
endured. They had their first great 
triumph in England and _ their 
second in America, and in both 
countries did their utmost to draw 
upon themselves not only the 
hatred but the ridicule of the non- 
Puritanic community. But though 
they might incur ridicule, it was 
impossible, in those who suffer- 
ed from their ascendancy, to de- 
spise people with such fiery zeal, 
and such grim and disagreeable 
earnestness as they manifested in 
all their dealings with their oppo- 
nents. Lord Macaulay, in a well- 
known passage of his History, very 
graphically describes their doings 
in Old England, before New Eng- 
land was handed over to their 
mercies :— 


“ Against the lighter vices the ruling 
faction waged war with a zeal little 
tempered by humanity or by common 
sense. Sharp laws were passed against 
betting. It was enacted that adultery 
should be punished with death. The 
illicit intercourse of the sexes, even 
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where neither violence nor seduction 
was imputed, where no public scandal 
was given,where noconjugal right was 
violated, was made a misdemeanour. 
Public amusements, from the masques 
which were exhibited at the mansions 
of the great down to the wrestling 
matches and grinning matches on vil- 
lage greens, were vigorously attacked. 
One ordinance directed that all the 
Maypoles in England should forthwith 
be hewn down. Another proscribed all 
theatrical diversions. The playhouses 
were to be dismantled, the spectators 
fined, the actors whipped at the cart’s 
Rope-dancing, puppet - shows, 
bowls, horse-racing, were regarded 
with no friendly eye. But bear-baiting, 
then a favourite diversion of high and 
low, was the abomination which most 
strongly stirred the wrath of the aus- 
tere sectaries. It is to be remarked 
that their antipathy to this sport had 
nothing in common with the feeling 
which has, in our own time, induced 
the Legislature to interfere for the pur- 
pose of protecting beasts against the 
wanton cruelty of men. The Puritan 
hated bear-baiting, not because it gave 
pain to the bear, but because it gave pleas- 
ure to the spectators. Indeed he gener- 
ally contrived to enjoy the double pleas- 
ure of tormenting both spectators and 
bear.” 


When the reaction against Puri- 
tanism in England had set in so 
strongly as to threaten to bring 
about the persecution of the per- 
secutors, these sturdy zealots be- 
thought themselves of the New 
World, whither many of their co- 
religionists had long preceded them. 
They resolved, when they could 
no longer have their own way at 
home, to shake the dust of their 
native land from their feet, and 
try their fortune on that new 
soil where they were unlikely to 
find any other enemies than the 
savages and the wild animals of the 
forest. So packing up their worldly 
goods, and by no means forgetting 
to carry their intolerance along with 
them, they settled in various swarms 
upon the rugged shores of Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island, and resolved to govern 
themselves on principles more thor- 
oughly theocratic than had ever 
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been brought into practice since 
the days when the Jews grew weary 
of the strict discipline of the pro. . 
phet Samuel, and resolved to have 
a king to rule over them like other 
nations. They applied the laws 
given by Moses to the Jews in the 
wilderness to a people who were 
not Jews, and who were not pass- 
ing through the wilderness towards 
a promised land, but who already 
possessed another Land of Promise, 
and had been nurtured in a very 
different kind of civilisation from 
that of the Pentateuch. 

These laws, far more Judaical than 
Christian, had been in operation, 
socially more than legally, in New 
England for several years, when, in 
1646, it was resolved by the General 
Court of Connecticut, of which the 
jurisdiction included a wider range 
than the present limits of that State, 
to make a collection of all the laws 
then in force that differed in any 
respect from the laws of England, 
and that they should be revised, 
digested, and incorporated into one 
code. Mr. Roger Ludlow of Hart- 
ford, one of the magistrates of the 
colony, was intrusted with the task. 
He spent four years over it, laboured 
very industriously, and in 1650 pre- 
sented the code to the General Court, 
which approved of it as the Law of 
the Connecticut Colonies. This 
code remained in operation until 
1686, when Sir Edward Andros, the 
new Governor sent out by King 
James II., suspended the Charter 
of the Colony, as well as the Puri- 
tanic laws, and for a time re-estab- 
lished the laws of England. 

The laws so codified by Roger 
Ludlow were the famous “ Blue 
Laws.” The Americans, always 
happy in the bestowal of nicknames, 
gave them this appellation in deri- 
sion, and it has adhered to them 
too tightly to be ever shaken off. 
The phrase was suggested by the 
old English phrase of ‘“ the blues,” 
and ‘blue-devils,” and the com- 
mon vulgarism “to look blue,” 
under sorrow, disappointment, or 
calamity. These Blue Laws were 
of five kinds—general, theological, 
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municipal, commercial, and personal. 
It is only the latter that offer any 
peculiarity, or that need any descrip- 
tion ; for the former kinds were main- 
ly of the same character as the laws 
of all civilised countries of the time, 
and were closely founded upon the 
written and unwritten laws of Eng- 
land. Their whole gist and purpose 
were summarised in one significant 
paragraph by Roger Ludlow :— 

“It is therefore ordered by this 
courte, and by the authority thereof, 
that noe man’s life shall bee taken 
away ; that noe man’s honor or good 
name shal! be stained ; that noe man’s 
person shall be arrested, restrained, 
bannished, dismembered, nor in any 
way punished ; that noe man shall be 
deprived of his wife or children ; that 
noe man’s goods or estate shall be tak- 
en away from him, nor any ways en- 
dammaged, under color of law or 
countenance of authority, unless it bee 
by the virtue or equity of some ex- 
press law of the country warranting 
the same, established by a generall 
courte and; sufficiently published ; or, 
in case of the defect of a law in any par- 
ticular case, by the Word of God.” 

By “the Word of God” the 
Puritans meant the Old Testament 
rather than the New, as will appear 
from the sanguinary severity of 
their enactments against offences 
which the New Testament would 
have treated more leniently, and 
as contrasted with the charity and 
mercy exhibited by the Saviour to 
the woman taken in adultery. The 
adulterer and the adulteress were 
both to be put to death, and even 
the incorrigible Sabbath-breaker 
was to be subjected to the same 
penalty, though we believe there is 
no instance on record of its having 
been inflicted. A few extracts 
from this by’ no means Christian 
code will show alike the spirit of 
the Blue Laws and the authority 
upon which they were founded. 

“T. If any man, after legall convic- 
tion, shall have or worship any other 
god but the Lord God, hee shall bee put 
to death (Deut. xiii. 6; xvii. 2; Exod. 
xxii. 20).” 

“TIL. If any man shall blaspheme 
the name of God the Father, Sonne, or 
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Holy Ghost, with direct, express, pre- 
sumptuous, or high-handed blasphe- 
my, or shall curse any one in the like 
manner, hee shall bee put to death (Lev. 
xxiv. 15, 16).” 

“VIII. If any person committeth 
adultery with a married or espoused 
wife, the adulterer and the adulteress 
shall bee surely put to death (Lev. xx. 
10; and xviii. 20).” 

“X. If any man stealeth a man or 
mankinde, hee shall bee put to death 
(Exod. xxi. 16). 

“XI. If any man rise up by false 
witnesse, willingly and of purpose, to 
take away any man's life, he shall bee 
put to death (Deut. xix. 16).” 

“XIII. If any childe or children 
above sixteene yeares old, and of sufli- 
cient understanding, shall curse or 
smite his or their naturall father or 
mother, hee or they shall bee put to death, 
unless it can bee sufficiently testified 
that the parents have beene very un- 
christianly negligent in the education 
of such children, as to provoke them 
by extreme and cruell correction, that 
they have been forced thereunto to 
preserve themselves from death (or) 
maiming (Exod. xxi. 17-25; Lev.) 

“ XIV. If any man have a stubborn 
and rebellious sonne of sufficient yeares 
and understanding—viz., sixteene 
years of age—which will not obey the 
voice of his father; or the voice of his 
mother, and that, when they have 
chastened him, will not hearken unto 
them, then may his father and mother, 
being his naturall parents, lay hold on 
him, and bring him to the magistrates 
assembled in courte, and testifie there 
that their sonne is stubborn and rebel- 
lious, and will not obey their voice and 
chastisement, but lives in sundry no- 
torious crimes, such a sonne shall bee 
put to death (Deut. xx.)” 


As regards penalties that were 
not capital, for minor offences the 
Blue Laws pressed very heavily on 
the right of private judgment. The 
Old Puritans, though enemies of 
drunkenness and excess, were by no. 
means disinclined to allow either a 
rich man or a poor man a fair modi- 
cum of good liquor, if his head were 
hard enough and his stomach capa- 
cious enough to bear it. It was 
ordered, for instance, that no inn- 
keeper should allow any of his guest 
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or customers to drink excessively ; 
that is to say, above half a pint of 
wine for one person at one time; or, 
to continue tippling for above half an 
hour together; or tippling at all, 
“after nine of the clock in the even- 
ing.” The penalty for drunkenness 
was ten shillings—a large sum in 
those days. If a person were thrice 
fined for drunkenness, a whipping 
was to be substituted for the fine on 
all subsequent occasions, accompa- 
mied by a public exhibition in the 
stocks. 

Lying, as distinguished from per- 
jury, was punished severely in all 
persons above the age of fourteen 
years, especially if the lies they told 
were injurious to the public weal, or 
to the character of any particular 
person. A fine of ten shillings was 
imposed for the first offence; for the 
second, twenty shillings, or a whip- 
ping on the naked body; for the 
third, forty shillings, or an extra al- 
lowance of stripes; and so onin a 
continually increasing proportion, 


both of money penalty and physical 


pain. 

Smoking was not in favour among 
the Blue Law givers. It was ordered 
that no person under the age of 
twenty-one years, nor any other 
(however old) who had not already 
accustomed himself to the use of to- 
bacco, should be permitted to smoke 
or snuff or chew, unless he brought 
a certificate from a physician that it 
was useful for his health. Any one 
who smoked either in his own house 
or publicly on the streets, was to be 
fined sixpence for each offence on the 
testimony of a single witness. It was 
ordered also that “such fines should 
be paid without gainsaying.” 

This law remained in operation, 
so far as it applied to smoking in the 
public streets, until within living 
memory in the city of Boston and 
elsewhere, the fine for disobedience 
having been raised from sixpence to 
‘a dollar. 

Slander was punished by fine, 
whipping, and imprisonment. Un- 
chastity in man or woman was pun- 
ished by whipping through eleven 
towns. After a time, when it was 
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found that the penalty offended the 
conscience of the people as being too 
severe, it was reduced to whipping 
through three towns only. The 
Scottish vagrant of a more recent 
time, who had been whipped through 
all the towns of Scotland at one 
period or other of his life, was never 
whipped in more than one town ata 
time, and objected most of all to the 
“lang toon o’ Kirkcaldy.” Had he 
added slander to vagrancy in Con- 
necticut, the “lang toon o’ Kirkcal- 
dy” might have seemed a desirable 
place in comparison. 

Burglary and highway robbery 
were treated in a peculiar manner. 
Any person who committed these 
crimes was for the first offence to 
be branded on the fo ehead with 
the letter B. For the second offence 
he was to have a second letter B 
imprinted indelibly on his front, 
and to be severely whipped. If he 
fell into the offence a third time, he 
was to be put to death as incor- 
rigible. If the first offence were 
committed on the Lord’s day, the 
offender, in addition to the brand- 
ing, was to have one of his ears cut 
off. If the second offence were in 
like manner committed on the “ Sab- 
bath,” the remaining ear was to be 
cut off. 

Contempt of court is an. offence 
in all civilised countries, but it was 
left to the Puritans to make con- 
tempt of a preacher, or of his ser- 
mon, a crime to be severely dealt 
with. It was ordered in the Blue 
Laws that if any one within the 
jurrisdiction of Connecticut ‘“ should 
beare himself contemptuously to- 
wards the word preached,” or to- 
wards “the messengers (ministers) 
that are called to dispense the same,” 
he should for the first offence be 
publicly and severely reprimanded 
by the magistrates, and bound 
over for his good behaviour; and 
for the second or any subsequent 
offence, he should either pay a fine 
of £5 to the public treasury, or in 
default ‘ stand for two hours openly 
upon a block or stoole foure foot 
high, with a paper fixed upon his 
breast, written with capital letters, 
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an open and obstinate contemner of 
God's holy ordinance,’ in order that 
others might feare and bee asham- 
ed of breaking out into the like 
wickedness.” Under the same 
clause it was ordered that any per- 
gon who, without just and neces- 
sary cause, withdrew himself from 
attendance at public worship, should 
_ be fined five shillings for every such 
offence. 

The denial of the authenticity or 
authority of either of the books of 
the Old or the New Testament—all 
of which were set forth and enu- 
merated—or the throwing of doubt 
upon them as the true and infallible 
word of God, was punishable with 
banishment for a first, and with 
death for a second, offence. <A 
Colenso in New England would 
have suffered martyrdom. 

Profane swearing, or the use of 
imprecations against one’s self or any 
other person, was punishable by a 
fine of ten shillings. This has been 
cited as a remarkable instance of 


lenity on the part of the Puritans, 
inasmuch as in England the penalty 
was more severe; and any irrever- 
ent allusion to the Deity in a play 


was punished by a fine of £10. 
Possibly the Puritans, had they per- 
mitted stage plays, would have 
judged such irreverent allusion to 
be as fully deserving of death as 
filial disobedience or other crimes 
and offences to which they adjudged 
the same penalty. 

The records of many convictions 
under these laws are still preserved 
in Connecticut; and in Massachu- 
setts, where a very similar, if not 
in all respects identical, code was 
adopted. The worthy Justice Lud- 
low, to whom was intrusted the 
task of codification, was shortly 
after its completion publicly called 
“Justass Ludlow,” by one Captain 
Stone, to whose taste the laws were 
too “blue” to be agreeable. For 
this offence the Captain was fined 
£100, banished from the colony, 
and prohibited to return without 
the Governor’s permission, under 
pain of death. 

Among other convictions, the fol- 
lowing that took place before the 
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arrival of Sir Edward Andros and 
the establishment of a milder code 
of government, may serve as speci- 
mens of Blue justice :— 

Nicholas Taner, servant to Mr. 
Perry, was publicly whipped for 
being drunk and abusing his mas- 
ter. 

Isaiah, Captain Turner’s son, was 
fined £5 for being drunk on the 
Lord’s Day. 

William Bromfield was set in the 
stocks for profaning the Lord’s Day, 
and stealing the wine of Mr. Malbon, 
his master. 

David Anderson was publicly 
whipped for being drunk; and 
Goodman Leone was whipped and 
sent out of the plantation, being 
not only a disorderly person him- 
self, but an encourager of others to 
be drunk. 

George Spenser being profane and 
disorderly in his whole conversa- 
tion, and an abettor of others to 
sin, was whipped and sent out of 
the plantation; and John Proute, 
Henry Brazier, and William Brom- 
field, for joining in a conspiracy 
with the said Spenser “to carry 
away the Cock to Virginia,” were 
also sentenced to be whipped, but 
not banished. Bromfield, being 
an old offender, was sentenced to 
“weare irons during the magis- 
trate’s pleasure.” 

Thomas Parsons, servant to Elias 
Parkmore, was whipped for his sin- 
ful dalliance and folly with Lydia 
Browne. 

John Lobell, the miller, for sin- 
ful dalliance with a little wench of 
Goodman Hall’s, was whipped. 

Ruth Acie, a covenant servant to 
Mr. Malbon, was whipped for stub- 
bornness, lying, stealing from her 
mistress, and yielding to dalliance 
with William Harding. 

Martha Malbon (daughter of Mr. 
Malbon), for consenting to go in 
the night to a venison-feast with 
William Harding, and yielding to 
dalliance with the said Harding, - 
was whipped. 

Goodman Hunt and his wife, for 
keeping the counsels of the said 
William Harding, baking him a 
pasty and a plum-cake, and keep- 
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ing company with him on the Lord’s 
Day, and she suffering Harding to 
kiss her, were ordered to be sent 
out of the town within one month 
—‘yea, in a shorter time if any 
miscarriage (misbehaviour) be found 
in them.” It would be interesting 
to learn what was the ultimate fate 
of this Don Giovanni Harding, but 
the records of the colony are silent 
on the subject. 

Josias Plaistowe, for stealing 
four baskets of corn from the In- 
dians, was ordered to return them 
eight baskets, to be fined £5, 
and hereafter to be called Josias 
Plaistowe, and not Mr. Josias Plais- 
towe as heretofore. 

Philip Ratcliffe, a servant to Mr. 
Craddock, being convict of most 
foul and scandalous tenets against 
the Church and the Government, 
was sentenced to be “whipped, to 
have both his ears cut off, to be 
fined £40, and to be banished the 
plantation.” ‘All of which were 
forthwith executed.” 

Thomas Petit, for suspicion of 
slander, idleness, and stubbornness, 
was ordered to be severely whipped, 
and to be kept in hold. 

John Wedgewood, for being in the 
company of drunkards (sic), was 
ordered to be set in the stocks. 

John Kitchen, for showing books 
which he was commanded to bring 
to the governor, and forbidden to 
show to any other, was fined ten 
shillings. 

In the matter of dress—although 
in this respect the Puritans were by 
no means peculiar, and might have 
found abundant precedents in the 
practice of the English sovereigns 
up to and during the reign of 
Elizabeth—they objected to the ex- 
travagance of servants, and forbade 
them to attire themselves like their 
masters and mistresses.) A New 
England ordinance of the year 1651 
declared,— , 


“ That intolerable excesse and bravery 
’ hathcrept in upon us, and that it was 
a matter of detestation and dislike that 
men of mean conditions and callings 
should take upon them the garb of 
gentlemen by wearing gold or silver 
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lace, or buttons, or points at their 
knees, to walk in great boots ; or wo- 
men of the same ranke, to wear silk or 
tiffany hoods or scarfs ; which, though 
allowable to persons of greater estates 
or more liberal education, was intoler- 
able in persons of such like condition.” 


In the Blue Laws of New Haven, 
which were not, however, drawn 
up or codified by the State of Con- - 
necticut, it was ordered that no 
one should “travel, cook victuals, 
make beds, sweep house, cut hair, 
or shave on the Sabbath-day; that 
no woman should kiss her child on 
the Sabbath or Fasting-day ; that 
no one should keep Christmas or 
Saint days; and that every male 
should have his hair cut round ac- 
cording to a cap.” To “make any 
motion of marriage to any man’s 
daughter or maid-servant, not hav- 
ing first obtained leave and consent 
of the parents or masters so to do,” 
was made punishable “ either by 
fine or whipping, or both, at the 
discretion of the bench,” and ac- 
cording to the gravity or aggrava- 
tion of the offence. 

Such were the Blue Laws. They 
disappeared long ago from America, 
as they had previously disappeared 
from England -and Scotland; not, 
however, without leaving behind 
them, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
some traces of the ancient spirit— 
some embers, as it were, of the old 
fire of intolerance, that might on oc- 
casion be fanned into a blaze. The 
“unco guid and the rigidly right- 
eous”’ — “ the wise in their own 
conceit”—the “holier than thou” 
people—the well-meaning humani- 
tarians, doctrinaires, and _ theory- 
mongers, who would rule the world 
as they would rule a school or a 
nursery, and who would thrust the 
action of government into the do- 
main of private life, and make 
everybody good, virtuous, temper- 
ate, and well-behaved by Act of 
Parliament, — never seem to fail 
among the English-speaking races, 
under whatever sky they may estab- 
lish their homes. The progress of 
civilisation, and the happy removal 
of theological unbelief and every 
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form of religious dissent from the 
category of offences which it is the 
duty of the State to punish, have 

eatly circumscribed the sphere of 
action left to those uneasy spirits 
who would reform the world on 
the principle that because they 
are virtuous, or claim to be so, there 
shall be no more cakes and ale. 
But there is still a wide domain 
left to them; and within that do- 
main they are as active, as restless, 
as insatiable, and as- conceited, as 
their Puritan predecessors. 

The forms which the old intoler- 
ance assumes in our day are princi- 
pally confined to what is wrongly 
called “Sabbath” observance and 
to total abstinence from fermented 
liquors, both of which it is sought 
to enforce by the action of the Le- 
gislature and the hand of the civil 
magistrate. There are, it is true, 
some minor armies of coercion in 
the field. One of these hates to- 
bacco-smoke as much as others 
dislike Sunday recreation, and an- 
other would wage as fierce a war- 
fare against the consumption of 
animal food as their fellow-intoler- 
ants wage against the abuse, and 
even the use, of wine, beer, and 
spirits. But the anti-nicotian cru- 
saders, and, more especially, the 
vegetarians, who see nothing but 
a vice in beef and mutton, and 
nothing but virtue in cabbage and 
potatoes, are in such woeful minori- 
ties, and so little able to make head 
against “le ridicule qui tue,” as 
scarcely to need even this passing 
notice of their little eccentricities. 
The Blue-Law Sabbatarians and 
Total Abstainers are, however, a 
much more formidable class. They 
have got law and custom partially 
on their side, and are continu- 
ally striving to make the law more 
Blue, and the custom more imper- 
ative. In the case of Sabbath ob- 
servance, the very name of which 
is Jewish and not Christian, it is 
the old Puritanic idea revived in 
non-Puritanic days, and the old 
Puritanic spirit waxing fierce to 
wrath —a spirit that, not con- 
tented with the liberty to do as 


it pleases in the matter in dispute 
between itself and society, makes 
itself miserable because it cannot 
compel others to wear sackcloth 
who would prefer fine linen, or to 
eat thistles and hay when bread 
and grapes would be more agree- 
able. The ultra-Sabbatarians talk 
and act as if they would, if they 
could, prevent the sun from shin- 
ing, the birds from singing, and the 
streams from flowing, on their fa- 
vourite day. But failing the power 
to stop the great timepiece of Na- 
ture altogether, they do their best 
to convert the day, which should be 
one of peace on earth, goodwill to 
men, rest from unnecessary toil, 
and innocent enjoying of God’s 
beautiful world, into a day of gloom, 
acerbity, and bitterness, and shut 
up the poor and the suffering in 
the fetid alleys and pestilent lanes 
of over-crowded cities, rather than 
allow a railway train to start upon 
the land, or a steamer to run upon 
the rivers, to convey them to the 
fresh air that our modern civilisa- 
tion denies them in their homes. 
Public opinion, however, within the 
last few years, has ceased to favour 
the “bitter” observance of the Sab- 
bath, and to content itself with 
striving for the “better” observance 
of the Lord’s Day; and a vast in- 
terval of time, if measured by the 
progress of thought rather than by 
years, has passed since the days, at 
the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, when a magistrate of Glasgow 
was fined for walking on the “Green” 
on the “Sabbath” with some London 
visitors, and showing them the 
lions of the city instead of going 
quietly to the kirk. The English- 
speaking race has, ever since the 
Reformation, been greatly inclined 
to favour Blue legislation on the 
subject of the day of rest; but the 
Blueness is no longer so Blue as it 
used to be, and has received such a 
tinge of yellow sunlight, that a ver- 
dure of increased life and joy has 
been the result of the admixture. 
Yet the old intolerance dies hard; 
and though the law allows the classes 
who have no day to call their own 
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but one in seven to look at the pic- 
tures in Hampton Court Palace on 
Sunday, it will not allow them to 
look at the better pictures belong- 
ing to the nation in the National 
Gallery, or the wonders of art and 
nature in the British Museum. The 
distinction partakes far too much 
of the old Blue spirit to be logi- 
cally, or even morally, defensible ; 
yet the ultra-Sabbatarians seem wil- 
ling to fight to the death rather than 
make this small concession to the 
spirit of the age. 

But while the Sabbatarians are 
growing weak in numbers, though 
pugnacious as ever in temper, 
the Total Abstainers, the friends 
of Permissive Compulsion in the 
matter of the poor man’s drink, 
are growing numerically strong, 
and besieging the doors of Par- 
liament with their Maine Liquor 
Laws and their Licensing Bills. 
They advocate measures such as 
these, not for the sake of mak- 
ing us all temperate, which is a 
consummation very devoutly to be 
wished, if law could bring it about, 
but for the sake of preventing all 
but those prosperous people who 
can stock their wine-cellars at will, 
from procuring any drink but water, 
not only on Sunday, but on every 
other day of the week, if a majority 
of householders and rate-payers, 
composed of the comparatively rich 
and comfortable, shall in any city, 
borough, or town, take it into their 
heads that nobody shall procure 
wine, beer, or spirits within the 
limits of the same who cannot for 
lack of money and_ household 
conveniency buy their liquor by 
wholesale and store it for daily use. 
This, stripped of verbiage, and re- 
duced to the bare skeleton of their 
purpose, is the true and ultimate 
meaning of their Permissive Bills 
and Maine Liquor Laws, and the 
object of all the machinery which 
they strive to set in motion for 
wholly preventing or greatly re- 
stricting the sale of the beer or 
spirits, which are the only stimu- 
lants within the reach of the great 
bulk of the people in the British 
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Isles, as in all countries that pro 
duce no wine. 

Is it right to deprive poor people 
of their beer? is an old and very 
pertinent question on a very sore 
subject. Some well-meaning philo- 
sophers, who perhaps drink Chateau 
Margaux, Veuve Clicquot, or old 
Port, answer “Yes! because the 
poor never know when they have 
enough, and are not to be safely 
trusted with the means of intoxi- 
cation.” Other philosophers, who 
perhaps reconcile practice with 
theory, and confine their potations 
to tea or to water, also reply in the 
affirmative, because, with the strong 
faith of zealots, they are intolerant 
of all difference of opinion, and 
would without hesitation enforce 
by the strong arm of authority 
wherever they failed to persuade. 
But the people most interested— 
the multitude of hard-working men 
and women, not only in Great Bri- 
tain, but in all northern countries 
—indignantly deny the right of Goy- 
ernments, municipal or general, or 
of any body of their fellow-citizens, 
to dictate to them what they shall 
eat or drink, or what they shall 
avoid. They insist that beer is 
necessary to their health, not only 
as a wholesome stimulant, but as 
an article of diet; and as medical 
science, as well as experience, proves 
that it is the abuse and not the use 


of stimulating liquors that does the 
mischief, the poor claim that they 
have as much legal and moral right 
as the rich to drink what they can 
afford, in such quantities as suits 
their health and fancy—paying the 
penalty of excess exactly as the rich 


do, and which outraged nature 
exacts with merciless impartial- 
ity. The truth is, that the aposto- 
lic recommendation, “Let every 
man be fully persuaded in his own 
mind,” applies as thoroughly to 
this question as to all other points 
of social or religious practice and 
belief in a land of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, and is not to be 
weakened in its relevancy or autho- 
rity by the assertion that drunken- 
ness is an evil or a crime from 
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which the mass of mankind re- 
quires to be guarded. Gluttony is 
an evil, if not a crime; but who 
would make a Blue Law against 
over-indulgence in turtle or veni- 
son, or any other edible that gour- 
mands or gourmets love? Habitual 
uncleanliness and filthiness of per- 
gon is an offence of the individual 
against himself, as drunkenness 
is. It is also an offence against 
society, inasmuch as it may tend 
to spread contagious diseases ; but 
are we to have a Blue Law 
against dirt on the person, and 
compel every man to bathe himself 
every day, or to be thrown into a 
tank or into a river by the police 
in the interest of public safety ? 
The evils of intemperance in drink 
are not to be disputed. We have 
all heard the stale old arguments 
a thousand times. We have all 
been bored and dosed ad nauseam 
with the incontrovertible but weary 
statistics, which prove to the satis- 
faction of the stolidest- amongst us 
that drunkenness fills our jails, our 
workhouses, and our lunatic asy- 
lums, and that it is the cause of 
infinite private misery, as well as 
of public disgrace and cost. To 
set forth all these things is but to 
slay the slain. We all know them, 
and we all deplore them; and if 
the total abstainer pins us in a cor- 
ner, and shouts in our ears that 
drunkenness is an impoverishing, 
selfish, degrading, brutalising, and 
maddening vice, we admit the fact, 
and decline to argue further with 
him until he suggests the remedy. 
But when Parliament is asked to 
support or to consent to a Blue 
Law either to punish the fools who 
drink too much, or to prevent peo- 
ple who are not fools from drink- 
ing in moderation, it becomes the 
duty of every friend of liberty to 
take care that wrong is not done, 
and that laws are not passed which 
it will be impossible to enforce, 
even if they do not tend to increase 
the very evils which they are in- 
tended to remove. 

A hundred years ago, and even 
much more recently, drunkenness 
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was the especial vice of the upper 
classes in this country. It was the 
fashion to be ultra-convivial. The 
man who could not carry “a proper 
skinful of wine” was considered a 
poor mean creature, and he lost 
caste accordingly. The three-bottle 
man was a hero, the six-bottle man 
all but a demigod, in the estimation 
of such roystering bacchanalians as 
our grandfathers and great-grand- 
fathers. It was, doubtless, very 
shocking and very degrading—and 
had there been any professional 
philanthropists in those days—any 
dealers in “isms” and any preach- 
ers and spouters of “ progress ’—it 
would have been very easy to have 
got up a striking case for Parlia- 
mentary interference with the rich 
and the aristocratic in their favour- 
ite indulgence. It might have 
been shown—in the words which 
we proceed to borrow from the Re- 
port of a Committee of Clergymen 
of the Church of England, pre- 
sented to the Lower House of Con- 
vocation of the province of Canter- 
bury, in February 1869—“ that 
loss of health and intellect, decay 
of strength, disease in its most 
frightful forms, and premature 
death, were the usual products of 
intemperance "—‘‘ that the temper 
was soured, the passions inflamed, 
the whole nature brutalised by it; 
in short, that there was no enor- 
mity of blasphemy in language and 
cruelty in action of which even 
persons naturally gentle and well 
conducted were not capable, and 
to which they were not impelled, 
when under the influence of drink. 
The family affections were blunted 
or obliterated, the tenderest rela- 
tions were outraged and set at 
naught—husbands were neglected 
by their wives, wives were sub. 
jected to revolting cruelty and vio- 
lence by their husbands—and the 
sin of the parent was visited on a 
stunted, sickly, and debilitated off- 
spring.” 

These eloquent words were ap- 
plied by their reverend authors 
to the drinking habits of the poor 
a year ago; but they would have 
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equally well applied to the drink- 
ing habits of the rich in the eight- 
eenth century, had legislation been 
attempted at that day with the view 
of enforcing sobriety on the offend- 
ing upper classes. Nothing was 
done, however—nothing was pro- 
posed; no impediments were put 
in the way of the squire or the rec- 
tor, or the wealthy landowner, mer- 
chant, or professional man, to pre- 
vent him from buying wine and 
brandy, or from making a beast 
of himself. ‘To be as drunk as a 
lord,” became at last the common 
remark of the poor when one of their 
own class fell into the vice which 
afflicted those above them. Yet 


without the aid of law—without- 


repression — without interference 
with the trade of the wine-mer- 
chant—without even the denuncia- 
tions of the pulpit,—for the parson 
of the olden time loved his bottle 
quite as well as the squire,—this 
disgusting vice became unfashion- 
abie, and died out among the rich, 
It died out so thoroughly, that a 
drunken man in the position and 
rank of a gentleman is a spectacle 
rarely seen ; and, when seen, marked 
by the reprobation of every one 
among whom the offended is wont 
to find his friends and companions. 
The reverend gentlemen, from 
whose Report to Convocation in 
1869 we have already quoted, ad- 
mit this improvement in the man- 
ners of the rich, They state,— 


“That while the evil of social intem- 
perance has of late years greatly dimin- 
ished in the upper and middle ranks of 
society, no proportionate improvement 
has taken place amongst the labouring 
classes of our people ; on the contrary, 
that drinking prevails amongst them 
in our commercial, manufacturing, and 
agricultural districts,and in both the 
army and navy, to a frightful extent,— 
and this notwithstanding the multipli- 
ed efforts of religion and philanthropy, 
‘and the many agencies employed dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century to coun- 
teract this baneful habit. It would also 
appear that the vice of intemperance is 
not confined to the male population, or 
to persons of mature age, but is spread- 
ing to analarming degree among wo- 
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men and the young. Indeed, it appears 
that in many parts of the country the 
evil begins at the earliest age, and that 
youths and children may be found 
amongst its victims ; and thus the phy. 
sciai, moral, and spiritual life of our 
people becomes infected at its source.” 


Do not these facts, for facts they 
unfortunately are, warrant the true 
friends of temperance—who com- 
prise millions of people—who are 
neither total abstainers nor adyo- 
cates of a Maine Liquor or any other 
Blue Law, in doubting—whether 
perfect liberty, together with educa- 
tion of the mind and morals, are not 
the only adequate remedies for ha- 
bitual intemperance ? The rich have 
not been molested by law, or by 
the intermeddling of organised phi- 
ianthropy, but have been converted 
from gross intemperance into decor- 
ous sobriety by their own sense of 
right and propriety. The poor, on 
the contrary, have been lectured at 
and preached at, and prevented by 
the law—as far as the law was able 
—from obtaining, more especially 
on Sundays, the drink they re- 
quired, and to which they were 
accustomed like their ancestors be- 
fore them; and the result has been 
an increase of drunkenness! It 
seems to follow, as a logical dedue- 
tion from these facts, that the less 
the law meddles with the rich, the 
less the rich drink; and that the 
more the law meddles with the 
poor, the more the poor drink. 
Such are the facts, let the true ex- 
planation of them be what it may. 

It should be borne in mind that 
the increase of intemperance among 
the poorer classes is by no means 
peculiar to the British Isles, that 
it prevails among the Americans 
quite as much as among ourselves, 
and that the Americans, like us, are 
afflicted with two evils—the want 
of cheap, good, nourishing and un- 
intoxicating wine; and that, like 
us also, they are seriously afflicted 
with the fussy intermeddlesome- 
ness of well-meaning but imperti- 
nent philanthropists, who, seeing 
nothing but the abuse of God’s 
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bounty, seek by Blue Laws and 
otherwise to prohibit or to punish 
its use. The tone of American 
society has not universally attained 
that high pitch which it has as- 
sumed in Great Britain, and which 
ostracises habitual offenders against 
sobriety from the company of ladies 
and gentlemen, and sends them to 
Coventry. And all the efforts of 
the Blue Law givers, where such 
laws have been introduced, with a 
majority at their back, have only 
resulted in transferring the public 
sale of small quantities of intoxicat- 
ing liquors from the wine and spirit 
merchant to the apothecary, leaving 
the wholesale trade to the free use 
of all who are wealthy enough to 
keep the keys of their own wine- 
cellars. People wil drink beer and 
spirits both in Great Britain and 
in America, where wine is scarce; 
and will not drink to excess in 
France, Italy, Spain, and other 


southern countries, where wine is 
cheap, and as much a necessary of 


lifeas bread, and no one thinks of 
unnecessary indulgence in either 
the one or the other. 

A comparison and study of all 
these facts lead to the conclusion 
that law, Blue or otherwise, is of 
no efficacy in the enforcement of 
sobriety, and that the real remedies 
for intemperance are to be found 
in a totally different direction from 
that recommended by the weak 
people who, afraid that their own 
moderation and that of the poor, 
whom they treat as babes and suck- 
lings, is not to be depended upon, 
think it wiser and safer altogether 
to avoid the temptation, which they 
might not be able to resist, and to 
prevent everybody else, including 
people of stronger will and sense 
than their own, from running into it. 
The true remedies are to be sought 
by the poor, and the friends of the 
poor, where they have been found 
by the rich—first, in social efforts 
for raising the standard of moral- 
ity, so that the poor labourer’s 
wife as well as the duchess shall 
set herself against drunkenness in 
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her lover, husband, son, or brother, 
as the one degrading vice and sin 
which she will neither forgive nor 
tolerate; and, second, in providing 
for people of small means really 
genuine and wholesome liquor, 
which they may drink at their 
meals with their families, without 
running any more risk of intoxica- 
tion than the richer man does when 
he drinks his pale ale or his claret 
in moderation, and consumes them 
not for the sake of stimulating 
hilarity, but as articles of diet, as 
healthful as his bread or his beef. 

In one great and essential respect 
the poor have not the same means 
for protecting themselves against 
knavish dealers and retailers as the 
rich have. The rich man has the 
pick of the market, as well as some 
knowledge of the purity and gen- 
uineness of the article which he 
desires to purchase. The poor man 
must deal where he can, not always 
where he would—and is, to an in- 
finitely greater extent than the 
rich, the victim of the fraudulent 
traders, who first put water in his 
ale or beer to increase its quantity, 
and afterwards, to disguise its con- 
sequent weakness, infuse tobacco- 
juice, cocculus indicus, and other 
noxious drugs in it, to make it 
strong again. It is this stuff which 
poisons and sometimes maddens 
the poor; and it is against the rob- 
bers and the assassins—for they are 
no better — who resort to such 
practices in order to grow rich the 
sooner, that the terrors, not of 
Blue Laws, but of rational and 
well-considered enactments which 
it is possible to enforce, should be 
relentlessly invoked. The penal- 
ties against this and other kindred 
crimes committed by small retail- 
dealers in the food and drink of the 
helpless multitude, are far too leni- 
ent. An occasional fine of twenty 
shillings to a man who plunders 
to the extent, perhaps, of double 
that amount per diem — to say 
nothing of the superadded poison- 
ing, is but a small matter—a mere 
feather’s touch on the mangy back 
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of a seurvy scoundrel, instead of 
the forty lashes with the cat-o’-nine- 
tails, which would be his more ap- 
propriate punishment. 

To elevate the tone of moral feel- 
ing among the poor; to teach the 
young girls who are afterwards to 
be the wives and mothers of poor 
men how to cook the poor man’s 
food, so that one shilling in their 
instructed hands may go as far as 
two shillings in the hands of the 
ignorant,—so that the wives of Eng- 
lish working men may be as good 
housewives and cooks as the wives 
of the working men in France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, and 
other countries — which they cer- 
tainly are not, and never have been ; 
to give the poor equal facilities 
with the rich for procuring unadul- 
terated liquors, and to wage a war 
of extermination against the rapa- 
cious villains who, to disguise their 
robbery, do not hesitate to poison ; 
—these, and such diffusion of edu- 
cation among the very humblest 
as would teach them that drunken- 
ness is a greater crime against them- 
selves than it is against society, 
would be far more efficacious in the 
disinebriation of the people than 
all the Blue Laws and Maine 


Liquor Laws that the wit of man 


can devise. And it is a cheering 
fact for the consideration of those 
who think that ‘“‘a bumper of good 
liquor will end a contest quicker 
than jury, judge, or vicar,” and 
who are of opinion with some of the 
wisest, best, and most temperate 
men who ever lived, that the mode- 
rate use of wine and beer is condu- 
cive to health of body and of mind, 
that intemperance does not keep 
pace with the increase of popula- 
tion, but that it is steadily on the 
decline among the industrious poor. 
Intemperance, though it is a vice that 
forces itself upon notice wherever 
it exists, is not the vice par excellence 
of our age, our people, or our coun- 
try ; and possibly might be even less 
so than it is, if the law interfered 
as little with the poor man’s liquor 
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as it does with his beef or bread, 
The great vice of our age is one of 
which the poor are the victims, and 
not the agents—the vice, or rather 
the crime, which eats into the heart 
of modern commerce, both whole. 
sale and retail, but especially the 
latter, and which leads the dealers, 
in almost every imaginable article 
that the necessity or the luxury of 
man requires, to defraud the pur- 
chaser, either by short weight or mea- 
sure, or by deleterious, scandalous, 
and often murderous adulteration, 
Wine, beer, spirits, bread, butter, 
tea, coffee, sugar, are but a few of 
the articles in the purchase of which 
the poor and the middle classes are 
shamelessly defrauded by many 
villains who would invoke all the 
terrors of the law against any one 
who should lay violent hands upon 
their tills, or pick their pockets of 
sixpence or a handkerchief, and who 
do not seem to know that the rob- 
beries which they themselves com- 
mit are among the worst and most 
cowardly of all, inasmuch as they 
are treacherously committed upon 
the helpless, and sometimes not 
only involve the loss of substance, 
but of health, and even of reason. 
The burglar or the highwayman 
risks his own carcass when he 
commits his crimes; but the sys- 
tematic adulterator of the poor 
man’s food and drink runs no 
risk to his person, and very little 
to his purse. If Blue Laws, after 
the fashion of those of Connec- 
ticut, could ever be reintroduced 
into a civilised community at the 
present day, we think they might 
be very fairly and wholesomely tried 
upon offenders such as these; and 
that the prevention or condign pun- 
ishment of such crimes would be 
truer philanthropy, and far more 
conducive to the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number, than the 
stopping of Sunday locomotion, and 
the depriving the poor man of his 
beer from the public-house, while 
allowing the rich man his wine in 
his own club or dining-room. 
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On the Government Scheme of Army Reform. 


ON THE GOVERNMENT SCHEME OF ARMY REFORM. 


Tue oracle has spoken. Aftro 
twelve months’ incubation, Mr 
Cardweli has produced his long- 
-romised army egg; but we are not 
quite sure if he is doing “as well 
as could be expected.” 

In a speech of considerable length, 
lucidity, and power, but of great 
dulness, the War Minister has un- 
folded his scheme for the regener- 
ation of the army. He promises 
a reduction of £1,069,000 in the 
estimates, and of 12,000 men in the 
force of the regulars; but this, he 
says, is to be accompanied by an 
increase, not a decrease, in effective 
power. He brings forward the first 
part of a measure evidently intended 
as a feeler on the path to the aboli- 
tion of purchase. He sweeps away 
our existing depot system, and in- 
troduces a new one in its place. 
He has united all the civil depart- 
ments under the heads of Control 
and Finance. He proposes to bring 
together the disjointed fragments 
of our regular and reserved forces in 
remoulded military districts. In a 
gentle, timid, and hesitating way, he 
has even had the courage to ask our 
Volunteers to be so very good as—if 
it would be quite agreeable to them 
—to become a little more efficient 
(a proposal for which they have 
snubbed him in the most unmerci- 
ful manner); and he has brought 
forward a new scheme of enlist- 
ment, which, if carried out, will 
wholly revolutionise our army. 

There is enough here to deserve 
some passing attention even from 
those who take no particular inte- 
rest in the army, but regard it 
merely as one of the great branches 
of the public service. 

I. It is always more pleasant to 
praise than to blame, and we has- 
ten to express our agreement with 
Mr Cardwell’s scheme of recasting 
the whole of the army service into 
the three great departments of the 


Commander-in-Chief for all execu- 
tive duties; of the Control depart- 
ment for all administrative ones ; 
and of Finance for all monetary 
ones. If these great divisions can 
each be represented in parliament, 
the service will gain, and the hands 
of the War Minister be lightened. 
His desire to get quit of the double 
set of establishments, now kept up 
by a system of mutual distrust as 
a check upon each other, and to 
substitute for it a system resting 
on the principle of a fair division 
of the work to be done, under a 
single direction, amongst the neces- 
sary departments, who are to work 
together with mutual confidence, 
under the check of real but undivid- 
ed responsibility, we regard as de- 
serving of all praise as a real and 
great step in administrative pro- 
gress. 

IJ. In regard to the new depart- 
ment of Control, much difference 
of opinion exists amongst military 
men. We have always strenuously 
supported it, on the ground that the 
fusing of all the disunited, semi- 
hostile branches of our civil ad- 
ministrative system into one must 
be attended, if properly executed, 
with a great economy of time, 
labour, and money. And such we 
still believe has been the result. 
Of course the transfer from one 
system to another cannot be effect- 
ed without difficulty, jars, and 
heartburnings; but time will di- 
minish these. There is, however, 
one rock ahead upon which we fear 
that the Control department is in 
much danger of striking—and that 
is, the desire of extending its power 
beyond its own proper purely civil 
and administrative functions, to the 
executive and military ones of the 
army. . There seems to be an 
inclin#fon in it to emancipate 
itself from military control, and 
to absorb within itself the whole 
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of the executive duties of the 
Quartermaster - General’s _depart- 
ment. A more fatal mistake, and 
one more certain to bring ruin on 
a force on the field, could not be 
made. In peace the Adjutant- 
General’s, in war the Quartermaster- 
General’s department, is the most 
important of the executive branches 
of the service. Strategy is the art 
of moving troops, and on kill in it 
depends the fate of war. Now any 
attempt, however disguised, to take 
the direction of this out of military 
and put it in civilian hands, would 
be simple ruin toa force. It is the 
first and most important duty of the 
mnilitary Staff to arrange in all its 
details the whole movement of the 
troops on the theatre of war ; it is 
the equally important but entirely 
subordinate duty of the Control 
department to see that they are pro- 
perly supplied with every necessary 
during the movements thus arrang- 
ed and ordered by the military Staff. 
But for this purpose the whole or- 


ders of the army in the field, of every 
kind, must pass from the general 
commanding, through his chief of 
the Staff, to the two subordinate de- 
partments of the Army Staff on the 
one hand and the Control Staff 


on the other. Any attempt to 
break through this chain of re- 
sponsibility by putting the head 
controller of the army in the field 
in direct peronal relations with 
the general commanding, and so 
rendering the chief of the Staff 
irresponsible for the due execution 
of military movements, would entail 
nothing but certain destruction 
upon any force handled on princi- 
ples so fatal. We trust that the 
reported tendency of the Control 
regulations in this direction has 
been either misstated or exaggerat- 
ed. In so far as the Control depart- 
ment has consolidated the existing 
civil departments, it has done un- 
mixed good; in so far as it may 
encroach upon the military, duties 
of the executive Staff, it wil? cause 
unmixed evil. 
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Ill. Mr. Cardwell’s plan of dj. 
viding the country into tolerably 
equal military districts, and plac. 
ing the whole forces—line and re. 
serve, regulars, pensioners, militia, 
yeomanry, and volunteers—in each | 
entirely under the supervision of 
the general commanding, is a great 
step in administrative progress, 
and one which will add much to 
the war-strength of the country, 
It will tend to unite the different 
branches of the land-service to. 
gether, and will cause the warlike 
resources of the State to be organ- 
ised on somewhat of a uniform sys- 
tem, and with a uniform end in 
view. 

IV. We wish we could give as 
unqualified a support to Mr. Card- 
well’s proposal to reduce the army 
by 12,000 men. Last year about 
the same number were reduced, 
It is easy to calculate at this rate 
when all anxiety about the army 
estimates will cease from the army 
itself having vanished away. No- 
thing is more simple than to show 
a decreasing estimate by a steady 
perseverance in disbanding troops. 
But this is not what Mr. Cardwell 
professes to do. He says our dis- 
posable force at home will (includ- 
ing our reserves) be stronger in 
the regular army than ever. We 
fear this assertion rests upon a very 
transparent fallacy. He _ ignores 
the fact that (1) the troops in the 
colonies, though not so quickly got 
at, were just as really useful as 
those at home; and (2) that our 
colonies are now left utterly unde- 
fended. Had we simply withdrawn 
the regular troops from the col 
onies, and not reduced them, then 
our force would really have been 
greater, because, though only the 
same in numbers, our army would 
have been in a more concen- 
traded and handy position. But 
to bring regiments home from 
the colonies, or break up regl- 
ments in the colonies, and then 
reduce our numbers at home by 
an equivalent amount, is simply 
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to weaken by so much our regular 
army.* For it must be clearly borne 
in mind that since we have adopt- 
ed the principle of leaving all our 
colonies (properly so called, as con- 
tradistinguished from military for- 
eign stations) undefended, and con- 
centrating our force in these islands, 
the moment a war breaks out a 
much greater demand than former- 
ly will fall upon the home-force. 
It will have to provide at once for 
(1) a defensive army to hold Great 
Britain and Ireland; (2) an offen- 
sive army to be able to strike any 
required blow; and (8) for the 
military reocceupation of such of 
our colonies as may be in danger. 
It is perfectly absurd to say 
that because the home-force is 
not diminished, our war-power is 
therefore not decreased; when the 
real fact is, that we have brought 
this result about by simply dis- 
banding numbers equivalent to all 
the troops by which we formerly 
held military possession of our 
colonies, and leaving them utterly 
defenceless—a prize to whoever will 
put out his hand to take them. 
Again, in the matter of the exist- 
ing reserve there is a complete fal- 
lacy. The reserve consists of two 
parts—a real bond fide reserve of 
2000 men, and a nominal reserve of 
10,000 militiamen who have be- 
come bound to transfer their ser- 
vices to the line when called on. 
These Mr. Cardwell hopes to raise 
this year to 3000 and 20,000 men 
respectively. Take them at these 
hoped-for but not realised numbers, 
and you will find that the only real 
addition to your effective force con- 
sists of the 3000 men of the first 
reserve—trained soldiers ready to 
resume their places in the ranks. 
The 20,000 of the militia reserve 


are a mere myth, as they are obtain- 
ed simply by taking that number of 
their very best men away from the 
militia, and by utterly emasculating 
that force. In other words, you 
will paralyse 80,000 tolerable mili- 
tia to get 20,000 not very good 
half-drilled recruits for the line. 

The real practical result of Mr. 
Cardwell’s reform is, that in two 
years you have reduced the regular 
forces by 24,000 men, to balance 
whom you will have a real reserve 
of 3000; in other words, you have 
diminished your force by 21,000 
good soldiers. We do not object 
to this result if it is what the 
country wishes, only let there be no 
mistake about it. Let the country 
know that it is diminishing expense 
and efficiency at the same time. 

V. Mr. Cardwell proposes to re- 
duce our regular regiments at home 
to 500 rank and file each—that is, 
to one half their present strength. 
They will therefore be in fact mere 
skeletons, not battalions capable of 
taking the field themselves. But 
this cadre, he says, we can at once 
raise to its full war-force and put 
in the field by filling up the vacan- 
cies by 500 men from the militia 
reserve. Now let the nation dis- 
tinctly understand this. A _ regi- 
ment so composed will for a year 
to come be utterly untrustworthy 
as an instrument of war. Could 
you, like the Prussians, reinforce it 
by 500 thoroughly-trained soldiers, 
who had been embodied for three 
years continuously, who had not 
been for more than that time absent 
from the ranks, and who had all 
been trained in that very regiment, 
then you would have at once a 
powerful battalion. But what you 
will really have will be a cadre of 
500 men, one-half of whom at the 





* In the year 1869-70, the number of troops in the colonies was 34,502, in the 
year 1870-71, the number in them will be 23,561—the reduction in the numbers 
stationed in the colonies will therefore be for this year about 11,000 (see Mr. 
Cardwell’s speech in bringing forward the Army Estimates). But the numbers 
proposed to be reduced for this year are 12,308.—See Army Estimates for 


1870-71, p. 3. 
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- least, will be very young soldiers ; 
and amongst these you will thrust 
a rabble of 500 raw militiamen, 
taken from different regiments, 
knowing nothing of one another 
or of the corps to which they come, 
never having even seen before the 
officers and non-commissioned of- 
ficers under whom they are to 
serve, and whose sole training can 
have been only about, on an aver- 
age, three months’ drill spread 
over as many years. Will any sane 
man who has ever seen men con- 
tend together in battle venture to 
assert that a regiment so composed 
could be trusted to engage with 
anything but a corps in an equally 
lamentable state of inefficiency? It 
would take at least a year’s em- 
bodiment and steady drill to trans- 
form such a heterogeneous mob 
into a battalion of trustworthy dis- 
ciplined soldiers. 

VI. But one of the most fatal of 
all Mr. Cardwell’s economies has 
been the destruction of our depot- 
battalion system, and the substitu- 
tion for it of a mode of affiliation 
of depots with regiments, of which 
it can only be said, that if it had 
been devised by the worst enemy 
of Britain for the express purpose 
of destroying its regimental system, 
it could not have been done more 
successfully. Under the present 
arrangement, the depots of regi- 
ments were kept united in depot- 
battalions in fixed quiet quarters, 
where they were employed exclu- 
sively in training the recruits for 
the service-companies under a staff 
of officers selected for their special 
aptitude for this purpose. Now 
this whole system is to be broken 
up. Only one depot-battalion is to 
be retained, and every depot be- 
yond what it can contain is to be 
tied like a millstone round the neck 
of some unfortunate corps at home, 
which is to go through its period of 
home-service dragging this incubus 
about with it wherever it goes,— 
loathing it, of course, as Sinbad 
loathed the old man of the moun- 
tains. 
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Now the power of an army de. 
pends upon its regimental system— 
destroy that, and you destroy all: 
and how can you expect the recruits 
of a corps to be cared for, to be 
drilled, to be trained, to be disej- 
plined, to have that anxious careful 
watch kept over them by which 
alone the feeling and spirit of sol- 
diers can be instilled, if they are to 
be attached to a strange corps, and 
dragged about with it in all its 
ceaseless changes, like a heavy shot 
chained to a convict’s leg? Will 
the colonel and staff of a regiment 
devote themselves to the interests 
not of their own but of an alien 
battalion? Will they take a per. 
petual charge of its records, a never- 
ending care of its drill, an untir- 
ing interest in its interior econo- 
my? The question is so ridicu- 
lous that it requires merely to be 
stated to be answered. There 
is only one point about it which 
consoles us. It is in itself so utterly 
absurd, and is freighted with con- 
sequences so fatal, that we are per- 
fectly certain that, unless it is in- 
tended deliberately to destroy the 
army, it must be abandoned ere 
eighteen months elapse. We were 
perfectly petrified when we heard 
that such a proposal had received 
the sanction of military authority. 
We have heard it hinted, we know 
not with what truth, that matters 
had come to this alternative, that 
a choice was given either to disband 
a number of regiments, or to reduce 
the depot-battalions, If this was 
so, it may have been on the whole 
the wisest policy to retain the 
cadres of the regiments ; but heavy, 
indeed, must be the responsibility 
which the War Minister took upon 
himself when he laid such an alter- 
native on the military authorities— 
when he called upon them to choose 
between the ruin of regiments or 
of a system! between destroying 
our strength in the present, or 
dooming it to destruction in the 
future ! 

VII. On Mr. Cardwell’s scheme 
for the fusion of the ranks of lieu- 
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tenant and ensign, with a compen- 
sation for the regulation value of 
the lieutenancy only, and a decided 
non-recognition of the claims of 
officers to the over-regulation price 
actually paid, we had intended to 
say much, but we will now say 
nothing. In obedience to the clearly- 
marked sense of the House, and the 
unanimous feeling of the army, he 
has withdrawn his proposal, and an- 
nounced the intention of Government 
to submit the whole question to the 
investigation of a Royal Commission. 
The House of Commons has shown 
itself to be not yet advanced enough 
in democratic injustice to sanction a 
proposal for the pure and simple con- 
fiscation of the property of British 
officers. 

VIII. But by far the most import- 
ant of all Mr. Cardwell’s proposals is 
the change which he desires to make 
in the mode of enlistment in the army. 
This in reality amounts to a complete 
revolution in it; and it is well that 
the country should clearly under- 
stand what is demanded of it before 
it finally sanctions this scheme. 
What Mr. Cardwell seems to propose 
is, to give up @ professional army, 
and to substitute for it a force com- 
posed of young men who come to 
amuse themselves by playing at sol- 
diers for a few years in the ranks. 

This is a great and momentous 
change, and not one to be taken light- 
ly and without a full consideration of 
all its consequences. The old pro- 
fessional army of Britain which car- 
ried it successfully through the wars 
of Marlborough and Wellington, 
through the long, hard, fitful strug- 
gle in the Peninsula, through the 
great duel of Waterloo, through the 
doubtful chances of the Crimean con- 
test, through the deadly peril of the 
Indian mutiny, is not a reed to be 
lightly cast aside. 

But we wish to be perfectly fair 
to Mr. Cardwell; and we will there- 
fore quote his own words in expla- 
nation of, and in justification for, 
the changes he desires to make :— 


“I pass from our regular forces to 
another subject, on which I know that 
VOL. CVII.—NO. DCLIV. 


many of those who hear me take a 
greater interest than they do in even 
the regular forces. I speak of the re- 
serves. Last year we had a good deal 
of conversation in this House about the 
best method of concentrating our re- 
serve forces, and I think it was agreed 
that the mode by which we could best 
accomplish that object was getting men 
to enter the army for a short service 
and then passing them back into the 
community of civilians, with the un- 
derstanding that they should be ready 
to assist in defending the country in 
case of emergency. This is not an easy 
subject, it is not to be doubted that it 
is avery difficult subject, and I will not 
conceal from the Committee that some 
of the most experienced soldiers do not 
expect such a plan to succeed. Their 
reason for that opinion was this,—they 
thought that when persons of the hum- 
ble condition in life of ordinary recruits 
entered the army, they did so with the 
view of spending the best part of their 
life in it, and of acquiring a pension for- 
theirold age. We have no conscription, 
and therefore anything we do in this. 
way must be done with the consent of 
the recruit. I have a great respect for 
the opinion of the experienced men to 
whom I have alluded ; but my answer 
to this objection is, that I hope for 
better things. I look forward to seeing 
the broad line of demarcation between 
the army and civil life in some way 
diminished. We have adopted the 
system of allowing soldiers to learn 
trades, of permitting them to spend 
their spare time in some useful labour, 
and I think we may expect to see many 
of the young men of this country pass- 
ing through the army, learning trades 
in it, and afterwards returning into. 
civil life, to be ornaments and advan- 
tages to those around them, and at the 
same time to be ready to contribute 
to the defence of the country in case of 
emergency. Our plan is this,—that the 
enlistment should be for twelve years, but 
that if the regiment be about to go abroad 
—to India, for instance—the actual 
period of service with the standards 
should be for six years. In the case of 
regiments likely to remain at home—say 
regiments just returned from India— 
the period of actual service with the stan- 
dards might be still further reduced. }¥ 
think there would be no difficulty in - 
reducing it to three years. We propose 
that after the period of service with his 
21. 
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regiment the soldier should be permit- 
ted to re-enter civil life, but to be called 
out as the Royal Naval Reserve men 
and the men of our present Army Re- 
serve are called out. While under this 
obligation he will receive a payment 
of 4d. a-day, which is about as much 
as the soldier serving in the army re- 
ceives of mopey paid direct. There 
may be re-engagement, but that will be 
optional on both sides. There will be 
no claim to re-engagement, but it will 
not be prohibited. ‘There are constitu- 
tions which cannot stand the climate 
of India for more than a short period, 
but there are constitutions for which a 
long period of service in that country 
is suitable, so that in all probability we 
shall have men anxious tore-engage for 
service in India. Soldiers would not, 
of course, have any claim to pension for 
the short engagement that we propose, 
but we think this engagement from its 
nature will be the means, if it succeed 
at all, of drawing into the army a large 
number of men who otherwise would 
never join it. We do not propose, 
after their period of service with 
the standard, to have them drilled in 
the manner regular troops are drilled, 
During six years of actual service in the 
army they will have learnt sufficient to 
do them for the remaining six years of 
their engagement. We propose that 
after leaving their regiments they shall 
have the same sort of training as the 
Volunteers— drill in the evening — 
which will not oblige them to leave 
their ordinary employment. While 
proposing this plan, we do not pretend 
to altogether give up our present mode of 
enlistment, because, as we cannot be cer- 
tain that we shall succeed, we must have 
the means of falling back on the existing 
system. But to the experienced soldiers 
who say that we shall not get recruits 
under our new plan, because the recruit 
joins the army with the intention of 
spending most of his life in it and of 
looking to a pension, I make this an- 
swer: ‘You and I are talking of two 
different persons. You are speaking of 
the man who now joins the army. I 
admit that he wants a longer service 
and a pension; but J speak of the man 
who does not now join the army, but 
whom we wish to induce to join tt; of 
the young man who is reluctant to spend 
al his life away from his own village ; 
who may wish to contract marriage, but 
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who would give a good deal for the ad- 
vantages of training in the army for a 
few years.’ There must be inducements 
to men of that kind to enter the army 
for they do not enter it now. The plan 
I have described does not apply to the 
cavalry or the artillery.” * = 

Mr. Cardwell is plain and frank 
here. He wishes to get quit of the 
professional soldier, and to substi- 
tute in his place the young man 
who wants to marry, and is relue- 
tant to spend his life away from his 
own village; to get quit of the 
man who would live and die for 
his profession, to obtain in his 
place one whose heart will never 
be in it, who will look on it only 
as a means to an end, who will 
come to it not as the object of a 
life, but as the plaything of an 
hour. And that profession to be 
so treated is war,—war the most 
earnest, the most engrossing of all 
professions ; for in all others a man 
is only called on to give his time, 
his labour, his thought: in it he 
must give, without stint, all that 
he holds most dear—his life. 

It seems almost like irony to talk 
thus of the soldier’s bloody trade—to 
imagine you will find a willing food 
for cannon in the respectable young 
man of the middle classes, careful of 
his life, prudent of his means, look- 
ing back on his village home, looking 
on to his peaceful wedding. 

Were these, could these be, the 
ideas of the stern ruthless men who 
carried with a devoted faith the 
name and the glory of England to 
the uttermost parts of the earth— 
who planted her standards on the 
green mounds of Torres Vedras, 
and bore them in triumph through 
the hills of Spain—to the tread of 
whose conquering footsteps the 
streets of Paris and the capitol of 
Washington, the palaces of Luck- 
now and the Bala Hissar of Caubul, 
the ramparts of Pekin and _ the 
rocky summits of Magdala, have 
rung? Were these the men who 
went forth to the wild storm of 
Badajos, and when the breach ran 
red with gore, rather than give 





**Times’ of 4th March 1870. 
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pack, sank on the chained sword- 
blades, and there died? Were these 
the men who, as the sun went down, 
stood, few, wounded, and victorious, 
on Albuera’s fatal hill? Were these 
the iron veterans of the light divi- 
sion, who, rather than see their ene- 
mies escape, marched through the 
Jonely valleys of the Pyrenees till 
“they frothed at the mouth ‘and 
died” ? Were these the men who 
gave their souls to God, that the 
star of England should not sink 
beneath the hug of the Russian 
’ bear on the misty neck of Inker- 
man? And they are the men you 
would reject for the careful, cau- 
tious, prudent, well-behaved sons 
of the middle classes—thinking of 
their marriage and their fortunes, 
and of the happiness of their homes 
to come ! 

The enfants perdus of the world 
are your best soldiers—the men 
who have lost all taste for civil life, 
who are no loss to civil socjety, 
who have weighed life in the bal- 
ance, and found it wanting—men 
of wrecked prospects and ruined 
hopes—men who seek in the wild 
excitement of the strife an escape 
from the memory of bright days gone 
by—from the thought of fortunes 
once fair, now fallen and blasted— 
from the broken dream of faith in a 
woman’s love. Such men filled the 
ranks of the Zouave battalions of 
France during the Crimean war— 
such men were to be found in num- 
bers in the European regiments of 
the Old Company’s service in India, 
—men very hard to hold in peace, 
but harder still to fight in war.* 

Apart, however, altogether from 
the fault which we think Mr. Card- 
well makes in seeking to recruit the 
army exclusively from a class not 
suited to its requirements, we are 
convinced that his scheme will 
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break down from not being adapt- 
ed to the conditions under which 
alone you can hope to attract re- 
cruits in our complicated state of 
society. 

We are quite as anxious as Mr. 
Cardwell for the formation of a 
really powerful and efficient reserve ; 
but we do not wish to ruin the 
regular army in the pursuit of that 
object. We desire to see at once a 
regular army of real soldiers and a 
strong reserve of thoroughly-drilled | 
men in the prime of life ; and we are 
convinced that there is only one way 
in which you can obtain this result, 
and that is, by giving to the enlisted 
soldier the option either of continu- 
ing on in his trade as a profession 
for life, or of quitting it, after a few 
years’ training, to pass into the re- 
serve. By this means you will at 
once secure the present class of pro- 
fessional soldiers, and also attract 
the young men of the middle classes, 
who are \so much the object of Mr. 
Cardwell’s aspirations. 

As we have elsewhere fully 
stated,t we do not believe that you 
will ever get men voluntarily to 
engage in an occupation in which 
they are expected to spend the first 
and most valuable years of their 
lives, and then to be turned out in- 
to the cold to begin the battle of 
life again. They will only, on the 
one hand, join a profession in which 
they can remain if they like it, and 
from which they can derive a 
livelihood ; and, on the other, they 
are unwilling to bind themselves 
by an engagement from which they 
cannot recede. What they desid- 
erate is, the power of remaining in 
their trade if they like it, combined 
with the possibility of quitting it 
if they do not do so. 

In other words, ‘You must, on 
the one hand, attract the soldier by 





* This view, on the one hand, is as much an extreme one as Mr. Cardwell’s 


“moral young man about to marry ” is on the other. 


The average quality of 


good recruits are those who, having no turn for the hard continuous labour of 
civil life, prefer to take, instead of its chances to rise, the certainty 0: a life of 
comparative ease, devoid of care, and with a good deal of excitement, 

+ “On the Limitation of Enlistment and Army Reserves,” in ‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine’ for September, 1869, p. 282-89. 
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holding out to him, as the reward 
of good and long service, the cer- 
tainty of a pension. You must, on 
the other, give him every facil- 
ity to quit the regular army, on 
condition of joining the reserve, 
should he be inclined, after he 
has been once thoroughly drilled 
and disciplined. These are the two 
corner-stones on which the system 
should rest.’’* 

This will show how very nearly 
we coincide with Mr. Cardwell’s 
scheme, and yet how completely 
in principle we differ from it. 

Mr. Cardwell proposes to enlist 
the men for twelve years; to that 
we cordially agree. He next pro- 
poses—and here is the gist of the 
whole scheme—to turn them out of 
the regular army after about three 
years’ service if in a regiment at 
home, or six years if in one abroad, 
and pass them into the reserve,— 
that is, back into civil life, with a 
reserve-pay of 4d. a-day. Now, had 
Mr. Cardwell, instead of making 
it compulsory for the men to quit 
the regular army and pass into the 
reserve, given them the option and 
every encouragement so to do, we 
should have given it our most cordial 
support. It is the fatal mistake of 
compelling the men to give up the 
army whether they like it or not, and 
go back into civil life, that seems 
to us the decisive objection to his 
plan, and that because, if univer- 
sally enforced, it would at one blow 
destroy the army as a profession— 
cast forth from its ranks all those 
who are most valuable in them, 
and would try to replace them by 
the prudent, thoughtful young men 
anxious to marry, and dreaming 
of their homes, who form Mr. Card- 
well’s beau ideal of the soldier of the 
future. It is evident that what 
Mr. Cardwell desiderates is an army 
pleasant to command in quarters: 
unluckily, what war requires is one 
that will die hard in the field. 

‘ But the prudent young men 
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will never come. They know too 
well how hard a thing it is to get 
on in any trade even with the con- 
stant earnest devotion of a life, 
They will never consent to throw 
away the best and most valuable 
years of their existence in an un- 
remunerative profession. To talk 
as Mr. Cardwell does of the advan- 
tages which a training in the army 
confers on a mani about to enter life 
is absurd. In civil life a man above 
all things requires self-dependence 
—he has to think of everything for 
himself, to do everything by him- 
self. In the army he is entirely 
dependent on others—everything 
is provided for him, everything is 
prearranged for him. ‘ What ser- 
vice in the army developes is reli- 
ance on others: what civil life re- 
quires is dependence on one’s self.” 

Were it not for the power which 
the War Minister retains in his own 
hands to fall back upon our present 
mode of enlistment, in the event of 
his new method failing, we should 
look upon his proposal with undis- 
guised alarm. As it is, we are 
happy he has brought it forward, 
because it will bring, once for all, 
to the test of actual experience the 
vexed question of what the wishes 
really are of those classes from 
whom our recruits must be drawn. 
And that is the all-important. point 
to decide in a community where 
the conscription does not and can- 
not exist. 

If Mr. Cardwell’s new plan suc- 
ceeds, we shall willingly confess we 
have been wrong. If it fails, we 
trust those whom we have opposed 
so strongly on this point will 
equally frankly confess their error. 

We regret Mr. Cardwell’s propo- 
sal for one reason only, and that is, 
because we think it will hinder the 
speedy formation of a good reserve. 
Unless we are much mistaken, the 
result will be that so few men will 
come forward to enlist under the 
new rules, that the old mode of en- 





* “On the Limitation of Enlistment 
Magazine’ for September, 1869, p. 286. 
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listment will have to be almost at 
once reopened. You will thus 
practically come to have two sys- 
tems of enlistment going on at 
the same time, and the recruit 
will have to choose under which 
one he will join the army ; but his 
choice, once made, will be irrevocable. 

This we regard as a great mis- 
fortune. It will keep many from 
coming to the army who would 
very willingly do so if they thought 
that after three or six years they 
would be at liberty to choose whe- 
ther they would go on with a mili- 
tary life or return to civil life under 
the obligation of reserve - service. 
A man is in a better position to 
judge of a matter which he has 
tried than of one of which he is 
ignorant, and it will discourage 
many to be forced to make their 
final election before trying the ser- 
vice at all.* 

To sum up our opinion of Mr. 
Cardwell’s proposed reforms in a 
few words. In so far as he pro- 
poses to unite under one system 
and under one head the regular and 
. reserve forces, and to place them all 
in military divisions under military 
command, we entirely agree with 
him ; and we regard this determi- 
nation as one conferring increased 
strength and additional warlike 
power upon the country. In so far 
as he proposes to get quit of that 
system of distrust which has created 
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double establishments to be a check 
upon one another, and to substitute 
for it one of “well-defined respon- 
sibility, simplicity, and reasonable 
confidence,” by recasting them 
into the three great divisions of © 
military administration, supply, 
and finance, we cordially go along 
with him. 

But here our agreement ceases. 
1. We regard his new depot sys- 
tem as one of the very worst ever 
devised —so bad, indeed, that, if 
persevered in, it will sap at its 
foundation our whole regimental 
system. 2. We look upon every 
attempt to extend the power of the 
Control department from the purely 
civil administration to the military 
executive duties of the army as 
unmixed evil—as certain to entail 
ruin on real service. 8. We object 
in the strongest way to his reducing 
the regular regiments to mere cadres 
of 500 strong, so long as no real 
reserve of trained soldiers (and no 
man who has not served continu- 
ously for three years in the ranks 
can be called such) is provided 
wherewith to raise them in time of 
need to the war-strength. 4. We 
regard his plan of a militia reserve 
as a bad makeshift. Taking it at 
the very best, it will provide 20,000 
not very good recruits for the line 
by depriving the militia of its very 
best men; for it cannot be too 
much insisted on that the value of 





* Whilst these lines were passing through the press, the following explana- 


tion and modification of his original scheme (see the ‘ Times’ of the 19th March) 
has been given by Mr. Cardwell in answer toa question from Colonel Lindsay : 
—“It is proposed that the engagement shall be for 12 years, of which a fixed 
number in each case will be with the standards and the remainder in the re- 
serve. If, when the short service is coming to an end, the soldier is willing to 
reengage, and her Majesty’s Government are willing to accept his services, he 
may re-engage for the rest of the 12 years, and similarly afterwards again for 
nine, making in all 21. It will bea reciprocal choice on the part of the author- 
ities and the soldier, and not an option on the part of the soldier alone. It is 
proposed to have only a certain proportion of men of longer service in the army. 
The object of training these men is to incorporate them, when an emergency 
arises, into battalions already existing.” From this it is evident that the Min- 
ister of War still adheres to what we look on as the objectionable part of his 
proposal—that of not giving to the soldier, in good health and of good charac- 
ter, the option of making the army his profession. Also, that he is desirous of 
reducing to a small number the proportion of real soldiers, even in the wasted 
ranks of the existing cadres. 
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these men will be much greater in 
their own regiments of militia where 
they know and are known, than in 
the line battalions to which they 
will come as strangers.* 5. We 
are reconciled to his proposal to 
turn men compulsorily out of the 
service after os or six years’ 
training, solely because we believe 
it will prove so unworkable that it 
will necessitate a recurrence to our 
present mode of enlistment. Were 
it a positive, not an alternative 
scheme, we should regard it as the 
destruction of our old professional 
army, and as an attempt to recon- 
struct a new one on a principle 
which is impracticable without a 
conscription. 

We would have the country 
clearly understand the real drift of 
tha army scheme now before it. It 
proposes large reductions in money 
and in numbers, and the one is 
nearly proportional to the other. If 
the country desires a cheap and a 
weak army, it will have it. In two 
years it will have reduced the esti- 
mates by over £2,000,000, and the 
regular army by over 20,000 men. 
That result is clear and intelligi- 
ble, and we have nothing to say 
against it if the country so will. 
All we desire is, let there be no 
deception about the matter — no 
mocking delusion that you have 
reduced expenditure and _ gained 
strength. Let the country clearly 
understand that we have not now 
a single regiment of infantry which 
could be raised to the war footing 
and with safety trusted in the field, 
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under, at the very least, nine 
month’s assiduous drill; and that 
we have not 4 battery or a squadron: 
fit in numbers for immediate ger. 
vice. And let no fanciful idea that 
we have a mighty army of volun. 
teers behind, upon whom we can 
rely as on a tower of strength, be 
hugged with flattering unction to 
the soul. There is no one who 
really knows the composition of 
our volunteers, and who has studied 
the necessities of the class from 
whom they come, who will suppose 
that it would be possible to put 
into the field, and keep there for 
siz weeks 40,000 of them. It is 
good sometimes to look realities 
in the face, and not to sleep on in 
the happy ignorance induced by 
pretty tables of military statistics 
neatly drawn up. 

We have no idea that anything 
we can say will produce the least 
impression on the public. We are 
well aware that their one idea is 
that a man clothed, armed, and in- 
structed in the goose-step, is a per- 
fect warrior, and that so long as 
we have a goodly array of these we | 
are fit for the strain of war. _ It is 
those only whom bitter experience 
in the hour of trial has taught, who 
know the true value of a disciplined 
soldier, and of how difficult and 
slow a growth he is. May the time 
never come when this country will 
awake from its delusion ; for if it 
does, it will be when it is too late 
—amidst the ruin of a people and 
the crash of a falling empire ! 





* Many will say Waterloo was fought with regiments hastily filled up with 
militiamen—and this is true; but they were filled up with militiamen who 
came from regiments which had been almost continually embodied for nearly 
fifteen years. In other words, in all except actual experience in the field, they had 
had longer and more careful training than the linesmen amongst whom they. 


went. 


The militiamen who form our reserve are men who have gone through 


two or three trainings of a month each. Now a good regiment of disciplined 
soldiers would easily receive a couple of hundred such men into its ranks with- 
out losing efficiency ; but a weak cadre of 500 would be overwhelmed by an 
equal force of such recruits being poured into it. 
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THE TIPPERARY ANSWER. 


Tae persistence of certain Irish 
politicians in returning as a member 
of the House of Commons a person 
declared by the law to be ineligible, 
is one of those instances in which 
logical force has had to give way 
before the power of a strong senti- 
ment. The men of Tipperary never 
imagined for a moment that O’Don- 
ovan Rossa was to be summoned 
from his “bit of oakum,” as he 
calls it, to take his place in the 
House. They did not suppose that 
the writ to serve as a Knight of 
the Shire could efface the sentence 
of a solemn tribunal, or that the 
emergency which called for his ser- 
vices in Parliament could obliterate 
the memory of his conviction. ‘No- 
thing of the kind. These dwellers 
on the slopes of the “ Galtees” are 
very shrewd-witted and clever fel- 
lows. They meant simply to make 
a protest against the representation 
of their country being committed 
to the hackneyed hands of a trad- 
ing politician. What they desired 
to assert was this: “‘ Rather let us 
declare for a man whose extreme 
opinions have cost him his liberty, 
than take some lawyer of the law- 
yers, who pronounces for us to-day 
that he may prosecute us to-mor- 
row.” 

It was firing blank-cartridge, it 
is true. No matter for that. The 
aim was steady, and the direction 
showed what would have happened 
had there been a bullet in the bar- 
rel. I don’t expect Englishmen to 
see the thing in this wise. They 
will doubtless set the whole down 
as an Irish blunder, one of those 
bulls like that of the people, who, 
in ’98, used to burn Beresford’s notes 
by way of breaking his Bank—a 
great mistake, doubtless, financi- 
ally ; but, testing it on the score of 
feeling, it is well to remember that 
the men who did this knew that 


they were destroying what could 
have enriched themselves, but who 
in their patriotism preferred to ruin. 
an enemy to Ireland. 

As I have just said, this will not 
be the English judgment in the 
matter. They will say, ‘Pat has 
been making another bull: he has 
elected a man who cannot sit, and 
he has had his trouble for nothing.” 
Had O’Donovan Rossa, however, 
been free to enter the House and 
take his place below the gangway, 
it is quite certain that any measure 
he might have moved, or any bill he 
might have initiated, should have 
become a law? Is it quite sure that 
he could have carried a confiscation 
bill or a repeal of the Union, or any 
other great national boon, in the 
same sense? Would not the very 
utmost that could be expected from 
him be some protest, angry and in- 
dignant if you like, against the 
cruelty and injustice of English 
rule in Ireland, and the avowal 
that, though not actually able at 
the moment to resent it, the Irish 
people would continue to treasure 
up the score of their wrongs, wait- 
ing for the day and the hour to 
acquit the debt of their vengeance ? 
and when he had done this, ably 
and powerfully, as some think, he 
could have done it, he would sit 
down, the world no more influenced 
by the declamation than if he had 
been passing his time in the tea- 
room. The “protest,” however, 
would have been made. 

In exactly the same spirit has 
Tipperary acted. What they have 
declared amounts to this: Rather 
than any more Whig-Radical jobbery 
for Ireland, give us—the impossible! 
They have had more than enough 
of what Mr. Bright calls “ tinkering” 
—a trade, by the way, for which he 
himself has of late shown some 
aptitude. They desire to be dealt 
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with as a national party, not the 
following of a priesthood—men far 
more imbued with patriotism than 
Popery. 

I know well this announcement 
does not represent them as more 
manageable as a party; and I can 
imagine the dismay of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland if called upon 
to treat with these men of strong 
convictions and unswerving pur- 
pose, in lieu of those mitred 
Macchiavellis whose demands will 
always be tempered by the spirit 
of the hour they are made in, 
and whose nice tact teaches them 
to appreciate the difficulties of a 
friendly administration. 

The people of Ireland have taken 
to Fenianism pretty much as a man 
takes to quackery, when he suspects 
that the regular doctors have been 
destroying his constitution. I don’t 
mean to say they were right, but I 
feel that what they have done 
was logical. They know well that 
they and their grievances were never 
thought of by any section in the 
State till some exigency of party 
called for the aid of I[rish mem- 
bers; and that then the English 
mind took no other measure of 
Irishmen than some boon to the 
Catholic Church—some concession 
or some flattery to Romanism. 

If the Pope can help you to go- 
vern Ireland, engage him by all 
means. I know there are certain 
bargains where the benefit to be 
acquired is dearly bought. The 
Whigs, however, are well accus- 
tomed to these dealings, and they 
are skilful in drawing up their con- 
tracts, and need no hints of mine as 
to evasive clauses. The question, 
however, is: Can the Pope do now 
what he might have done fifty years 
ago? Is Ireland as priest-ridden 
to-day as it was at the beginning of 
the century ? 

He can condemn secret societies, 
it is true; he can anathematise 
Fenians, and refuse them the rites 
of the Church; but for the matter 
of that he has been cursing all Italy 
since the day of the Sicardi laws, 
and I have not heard that any one 


has advised their repeal ; and it was 
only when Victor Emmanuel caught 
a fever the other day that he re- 
membered he was excommunicated, 

In the fasting regulations for 
Lent, read out a few Sundays back 
in all the chapels of Ireland, there 
was inserted a clause that ran 
thus :— 


“9. As secret societies are the cause 
of great evils, tend to promote impiety 
and infidelity, and are injurious to the 
public good, the Roman Pontiffs, Bene- 
dict XIV., Pius VII, Leo XIL, and 
others, have excommunicated all who 
engage inthem. Hence, Catholics, if 
Freemasons, Ribbonmen, or Fenians, 
cannot be admitted to the sacraments, 
Our beloved Holy Father Pius IX., by 
a decree of the Holy Office of the 12th 
January of this year, has expressly de- 
clared that the Fenians are subject to 
the same censures which have been en- 
acted by his predecessors against Free- 
masons; so that no Fenian can be ab- 
solved or receive the sacraments of the 
Church until he shall have renounced 
all connection with the Fenian organ- 
isation, and abandoned all attempts to 
promote or assist it. It is to be hoped 
that all who are engaged in secret so- 
cieties, availing themselves of the facil- 
ities afforded by the present jubilee, 
will abandon their evil connections and 
reconcile themselves with the Church 
of God, out of which they cannot be 
saved.” 


The reply to this was given at 
Waterford and Tipperary. The 
answer of the people has been in 
Ireland what it has been in Italy. 
We are heart-sick of priestly dom- 
ination, and though it is possible 
we may be coerced into submis- 
sion, we refuse to be cursed into it. 

I would meanwhile ask of Eng- 
lishmen to distinguish between 
Fenians and those. who are the 
authors of what is called “agrarian 
outrage.” People never confounded 
Garibaldians with brigands in Italy, 
and why should there be any diffi- 
culty in making the distinction in 
Ireland? I am no apologist for re- 
bellion—I want to make no case 
for those who plotted the scheme 
of insurrection in Ireland,—all I 
would say is, arraign them on the 
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indictment that applies to them, 
and do not confound the men who 
are traitors to England with those 
who are traitors to all humanity. 

The Catholic priesthood in Ire- 
land are either able to put down 
landlord-murder or they are not. 
If the former, and if they will do 
so, they are worth all the conces- 
sions you can make them. As re- 
gards rebellion, England is surely 
able to deal with that, and needs 
neither the Cardinal’s curses nor 
censures; and as to Freemasons, 
the perils to be apprehended from 
them are not so appalling or so 
proximate as to affright us. What 
we do not see our way to suppress— 
what our judges declare to be on the 
increase, and what our police admit 
to be beyond their power of detec- 
tion—are threatening notices and 
murder. These crimes, carried on 
with a secrecy and a uniformity that 
imply organisation, have made Ire- 
land a land of terror to livein. They 
are all more or less concerned with 
the question of land-tenure. The 
idea of what can be done by menace 
has got a fatal hold on the peasant 
mind of Ireland. It is full time to 
disabuse men of this impression. 
None could lend abler assistance 
to this work of undeception than 
the Catholic priest, but he has not 
yet offered you his aid in this di- 


ON SOME RASH 


A certain Ruffo Scilla has been 
swindling his countrymen at Naples 
to pretty purpose. This man con- 
trived to persuade a number of 
simple-minded people that capital 
might be so advantageously em- 
ployed as to yield a safe return 
of nearly cent per cent; and by 
this bribe induced many persons 
of limited means to trust him with 
their little hoards, legacies, be- 
quests, or savings, on the faith of 
his being able to give them this 
liberal interest. For a while all 
seemed to go on prosperously. The 
lenders not only received their large 
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rection. He has denounced Free- 
masons and Fenians, it is true; 
but it would conduce more to the 
peace of Ireland if he would censure 
the threatening letter-writer, and aid 
in bringing the assassin to justice. 

Once more then I say, do not con- 
found together two things essenti- 
ally different. You would not blend 
up an action on a bill of exchange 
with a breach of the Game-laws; 
and do not confuse Fenianism with 
“land murder.” They are by no 
means identical, and this “ Tippe- 
rary answer” might help you so 
far to the distinction as to show 
that Romanism only guides you in 
Ireland, where you know the way 
yourself; but where the path be- 
comes difficult, and the track un- 
certain, it extinguishes the lantern, 
and leaves you to grope on how 
you can! To tell a man with a 
fractured thigh-bone, “I am not 
going to put splints on your femur, 
or ‘set’ your limb, but Iam about 
to present your domestic chaplain 
with a new set of vestments,” 
is poor comfort after all, and yet 
it is very like Whig rule in Ire- 
land; and it is to such quackery 
Tipperary has replied; so that if 
you say, “I'll give you something 
you don’t want,” Tipperary answers, 
“Tl send you somebody that can’t 
go to you.” 


INVESTMENTS. 


dividends with punctuality, but 
when minded to withdraw their 
capital, experienced neither diffi- 
culty nor delay. The regularity 
and exactitude of his dealings so 
far succeeded in silencing all the 
objections and warnings of the press, 
that gradually the class of lenders 
extended from the humble people 
who at first embraced this hope of 
gain, to small shopkeepers and clerks, 
till it reached a more well-to-do 
order of men in professions and 
high employ, and finally engaged 
a large number of titled persons, 
whose fortunes, though unhappily 
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not their desires, might have ex- 
empted them from this pursuit of 
gain. In fact “Society ”—since 
that is the name for it—entered as 
eagerly into this wild lottery as the 
very neediest beggar who deposited 
his copper investment in weekly in- 
stalments. 

M. Scilla was never called on to 
explain by what employment of 
capital such interest could be re- 
turned. No one presumed to ask 
in what industry, or te what specu- 
lation, the sums he borrowed were 
devoted. His theory, so far as he 
gave it to the world was, The bank- 
ers, who yield you some three or four 
per cent for your money, are rogues 
and swindlers ; they grow rich upon 
your foolish trustfulness, or your 
ignorance of financial operations. 
Money has a far more rapid growth 
than they like to own to, and I am 
here to prove it. Give me your 
ten Carlini, and in a year you 
shai] have back twenty. He point- 
ed to Rothschild, Galliera, or Sala- 
manca, and asked, Who has enrich- 
ed these men, if not that credulous 
public, who, satisfied with a mere 
fraction of what was their own, 
have consigned the bulk of their 
profits to these crafty financiers ? 

It was a pleasant theory; and 
when only once satisfied that it was 
a safe one, who could doubt that it 
would be popular? Such was the 
success in the present case, that the 
discoverer was regarded as_ the 
benefactor of his country. 

Now there is this peculiarity 
about delusions, that if they only 
endure for a certain time they be- 
come respectable, whereas if they 
be short-lived they are swindles. 
The fallacy that has come down 
to us mellowed by time and tradi- 
tion, we can afford to treat ten- 
derly, and when we refute it, we 
do so without passion or exaggera- 
tion, but calmly, decently, and de- 
corously ; whereas, if the trick be 
discovered at once, we have no 
language strong enough in which 
to denounce and decry it. M. 
Scilla’s roguery was a “short-time 
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bargain ;” could he have insured 
it a life of years, he might have 
rested under a monument raised 
by the gratitude of his countrymen. 
His balloon, however, was only a 
soap-bubble, and it burst almost 
as it was blown. 

One fine morning it was discoy- 
ered that the bank had disappeared, 
M. Scilla had fled. All Naples 
had been cheated, and three mil- 
lions sterling abstracted from, in a 
great degree, the most indigent class 
of a very pauperised capital. 

Of course there is much and 
well-merited condemnation of his 
dishonesty. The newspapers are 
filled with piteous tales of the ruin 
he has caused; and a number of 
suicides bear witness to the despair 
that has befallen his victims. On 
such sad occasions, that large class 
who may be known as the “‘ I-told- 
you-so people” reap a rich harvest; 
and every possible warning that 
could come after an event is par- 
aded with an amount of force and 
circumstance actually overwhelm- 
ing. If I desired to speak of M. 
Scilla, I should give him as many 
hard names as my neighbours are 
doing. Indeed I do not know 
what language can compass the 
almost infinite baseness of such 
deliberate rascality. It is not, 
however, of him I am thinking: 
I am rather directing my thoughts 
to those poor deluded people, who, 
with all the pity bestowed on their 
misfortunes, are not escaping some 
very pungent little sarcasms on 
their ignorant credulity, their in- 
ordinate lust for profit, and their 
covetousness. 

Not that I am prepared to rebut 
a single item of these allegations. 
They were as greedy and as credul- 
ous as you like to make them. It 
is the old story, however—the 
“‘populus vult decipi” experience 
that none of us need look surprised 
at. All that I would say on this 
head is, that money is not the only 
investment in which men dream of 
centuple profits; that even in our 
own hard-headed thrifty land, men 
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are lending out their beliefs on just 
as slight security as these poor 
lazzaroni did their coin, and cal- 
culating on inordinate returns for 
the investment, with this important 
difference, however, that as the de- 
lusion will last longer, it will be 
eminently respectable. 

Take, for instance, one of our 
latest delusions—that, by what is 
called “fixity of tenure,” the Irish 
peasant was to be established in 
the place of the landlord, and be 
endowed with all the rights of pro- 
prietorship: a dissolving view that 
is already dispelled, though with 
what consequences from the dis- 
enchantment we have yet to see. 

For my own part, I'd rather face 
the most savage Neapolitan with 
the explanation of the fraud prac- 
tised on him, than meet Paddy with 
this tale of disappointment. 

I will not say that the Govern- 
ment Land Bill is not generous or 
just. I will not say that it has not 
considered the case of the tenant 


with all the leniency that is due to 


the poor man. I will not deny the 
evident anxiety to give everything 
to the tiller, save the absolute rights 
of property that belong to the owner 
of the soil. I will enter into no 
question whether it were possible 
to have screwed another, and what, 
privilege out of the landlord. I 
will only say that Pat has not got 
that cent per cent the Ruffo Scillas of 
politics had promised him, and that 
all the cash he has invested in ball- 
cartridge has gone for nothing ; and 
for anything the Cabinet have done 
for him, he need never have shot a 
landlord nor ‘“ peppered” an agent. 

M. Scilla would have had but 
few. followers had he limited him- 
self to offering legal interest on 
loans ; and the present Administra- 
tion would not have received such 
an accession of Irish votes to their 
party, had they frankly admitted 
that they did not mean to con- 
fiscate Irish property, but only, by 
frightening the landlords, make 
them amenable to moderate conces- 
sions, and accustom them to think 
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themselves lucky if their estates 
were left to them. The “cent per 
cent” was, however, held forth in 
the speeches of agitators and the 
letters of placemen. ‘Ireland was 
to be ruled in an [Irish spirit.” 
“Landlord felonies” — whatever 
they were — “were to be suppres- 
sed;” ‘the poor man was to be 
secured in the fruits of his labour.” 
A number of other very vague 
pledges were given—all to be re- 
deemed by what? by some con- 
temptible assurance that the tenant 
must not expect to hold land with- 
out paying the rent, and that for 
all the purposes of property the 
landlord was nearly where he was 
before. To be sure there was a 
grand field for litigation to be 
opened. There were to be cases for 
quarter sessions and arbitration, 
and valuations of improvements, and 
fierce disputes—to end, doubtless, 
occasionally, as such disputes do in 
Ireland, in the suppression of one 
of the disputants; but all this, 
though gratifying in its way, and 
probably in what the Cabinet would 
call “an Jrish spirit,” is still very 
far from confiscation, and from that 
“cent-per-cent interest” the invest- 
ors bargained for. 

Weare told that the exceptional 
tenderness with which the Irish ten- 
ant-farmer is to be treated is al- 
ready exciting the jealousy of the 
English and Scotch farmers, who 
grumblingly ask, Why are they to 
be denied the benefits of this pro- 
fitable legislation ? Do these dull 
men not perceive that discontent 
is not sufficient? They must do 
more than murmur if they want 
relief. They must have what the 
French call “the courage of their 
opinion,” even to the extent of a 
capital felony, if they want any 
confidence in their sincerity. 

When the benevolent lady, who 
had once established a Magdalene 
Asylum in Dublin for repentant 
“‘ unfortunates,” was once applied to 
for admission by a simple-looking 
young woman of modest air and 
decent appearance, the patroness 
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asked some particulars of her fall, 
and heard with astonishment that 
she had not lapsed from virtue. 
“In that case,” said she, “‘ you have 
no claim for admission here. If you 
want to be received, you must go 
and qualify.” This is what we say 
now. to the Scotch and English til- 
lers of the soil. How many of you 
have shot your landlords? Let us 
see the man amongst you who has 
put slugs in a bailiff£ What a 


sneaking set of petty larceny knaves 
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they will exhibit themselves, skulk. 
ing from crime, and actually tremb- 
ling at the thought of transportation! 

Who wonders, then, if Ireland be 
discontented, and that Tipperary is 
as indignant as Naples? There igs 
to be no confiscation after all. It 
is only the Irish Church is to be 
ruined ; the landlords are to be 
merely put upon half-pay, and this 
is what is called a message of peace! 
All I can say is, I don’t envy the 
man that brings it! 


DULL AS DITCHWATER. 


The world is very dull just now. 
If it had not been for the Prince 
Pierre Buonaparte, and a celebrated 
trial in England, we should really 
have nothing to talk of ; and now 
that we have said all the possible 
things on these two subjects, we 
are thrown back upon ourselves, 
with nothing to interest, nothing 
to stir us. I take it that these sea- 
sons of especial dreariness for the 
world at large are the blissful pe- 
riods: of life for those in power. 
The happiness of the nations that 
have no history is a proverb ; and 
from such data we may in a meas- 
ure compute the enjoyment of 
those rulers of men who see the 
machine of Government do its work 
at half-boiler power, with little 
friction and scarcely any wear. 

On the Continent of Europe there 
is a quiet almost like a lethargy. 
The alarms of war have subsided, 
not exactly because a better under- 
standing has succeeded, but that 
each feels that he who should be 
the first to break the peace must 
array the public opinion of Europe 
against him; and now that the 
newspapers repeat themselves so ex- 
actly that the press of Prussia is 
reproduced in Spain, and that the 
same sort of appeal is heard on the 
Neva and on the Tiber, there isa 
uniformity in the popular judg- 
ments of Europe that has never 
been seen heretofore. 

In France, perhaps, the state of 


insecurity still prevails. The ex- 
periment of constitutional govern- 
ment is yet on its trial; or rather 
it is still to be seen how far the 
Emperor will continue his experi- 
ment. The great question being, 
Will he so replace the old machin- 
ery by the new, as to make a re- 
turn to the old mode of progres- 
sion impossible ? or is he merely 
using the Ollivier Ministry as an 
auxiliary screw, to be lifted and 
stowed away when he has worked 
off from the ugly lee-shore of a 
revolution, and is M. Rouher only 
waiting for ample sea-room to take 
the helm and command the ship ? 
Of the two courses I should not call 
the latter the less probable. To 
carry on the government of France 
without official candidates seems 
like abrogating the empire, where 
the first of official candidates is the 
head of the State. In the present 
temper of France there are few 
Imperialists would like to subject 
the Emperor to the hazard of a re- 
election ; and yet to abolish “ official 
candidature” is going a very long 
way in this direction. To withdraw 
from the conduct of affairs the will 
of him who has hitherto directed 
the State, and to accept the not 
very well defined or clearly express- 
ed wishes of dissatisfied millions 
as to how they would like to be 
ruled, is an experiment of unques- 
tionable danger. 

The French Emperor, however, 
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has a taste for “ surprises,” as strong 
as though he were a popular drama- 
tist; and he loves “a transformation 
scene” with all the ardour of a pan- 
torhimist ; and although a coup d’état 
js not always sure of full success on 
repetition, he is too clever a mech- 
anist not to vary the machinery and 
present totally new effects at the 
fall of the curtain; and I should be 
very sorry to lay heavy odds that 
M. Daru might not yet make a 
sea-voyage in company with M. 
Rochefort, or that M. Ollivier him- 
self might not be the daily compan- 
jon and associate of Ledru Rollin, 
linked to him by ties even stronger 
than those of party. In Prussia 
all is expectancy. M. Bismark is 
said to be “‘ waiting.” He is wait- 


ing for South Germany to pronounce 
—waiting for Russia to declare her 
policy—waiting for the completion 
of a Prussian fleet — waiting for 
France to be embroiled with the 
Imperials—waiting for Italy to lose 
patience about Rome, and treat de- 


fiantly with the Tuileries — and 
waiting for Austria to be so terri- 
fied about her Slavac population, 
that she will consent to forget the 
treaty of Prague, and only bargain 
for a little present succour. 

If Prussia is waiting for much, 
Austria is waiting for everything. 
All her reforms have come so 
rapidly and unexpectedly, that the 
Minister of Justice does not well 
know what is law; nor can the 
Minister of War determine whether 
there is or is not an army: while 
as to the Church, there is not a 
member of the Cabinet could tell 
you whether they have or have not 
thrown off the Pope, or how far the 
Concordat is a law or a lie in the 
empire ! 

As for Italy, she waits “for Rome.” 
For many years she waited for 
Venice—sighed for it—sung for it 
—imposed fresh taxes, and went to 
war for it; and yet when she got 
it, what has she done for it, or done 
with it? If it was ruinous under 
the Austrians, what is it now? Did 
it ever present an aspect more 
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desolate and deserted; was its 
poverty ever greater, its wretched- 
ness more pitiable? Its crumbling 
palaces are covered over with bills, 
‘““To be let ;” and the only movement 
in the thoroughfares is the passage 
of some American tourists ! 

In England, too, we are waiting— 
waiting for almost all that a nation 
can want or wish for. Waiting to 
be educated—to be fed at home or 
sent abroad— waiting for an army 
and a fleet—waiting for the ballot 
—waiting for a Tory leader in the 
Lords, and a little obedience to 
law in Ireland. This attitude of 
expectancy, to which anxiety im- 
parts no zeal nor eagerness lends 
any interest, seems the especial 
temper of the time. There is no 
excitement, but there is no ease. 
There is not the warmth and glow 
of contest, nor is there the peaceful 
sense of tranquillity and repose. 
The dulness of Europe is like the 
dulness of old : ge—the gradual in- 
disposition to be amused as we once 
were amused—to take pleasure in 
the objects that interested us of old. 
Even the old alarm-cries no longer 
excite us! We hear without terror 
that Russia is creeping on towards 
northern India; and we listen to 
Dr. Cumming’s predictions about 
the seventh vial with something of 
the same indifference. 

In fact the world is dull as— 
a dinner-party! and with the self- 
same dulness; for in our epide- 
mic dreariness we are all labouring 
with the same symptoms, and each 
of us experiences in himself the 
apathetic weariness he sees in his 
neighbour. And is this your experi- 
ence of dinner-parties, Mr. O’Dowd ? 
I think I hear you ask; and I an- 
swer frankly, I am afraid it is. 
There is a dreary cloud over the 
world just now, and even the pleas- 
ant people seem so conscious of its 
influence that they no more try to 
dispel it by any effort of agreea- 
bility than would a_ pyrotechnist 
attempt a display of fireworks in 
a fog. 

Were I composing a prophetic 
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almanac at this moment, I should 
certainly say, ‘‘ Expect nothing live- 
ly about this time. There will be 
few jokes current. A new edition 


A PROTESTANT 


If I were disposed to turn agita- 
tor—a line of life for which I feel 
little vocation—TI should certainly 
seize the present opportunity to 
endeavour to raise a cry in favour 
of Protestant Emancipation in Ire- 
land. 

I know well that the moment 
is not propitious. I feel that the 
sympathies of Englishmen are not 
just now strongly enlisted on their 
side; and I can see that amongst 
the needs of the party at present 
in power, is the great necessity of 
petting Romanism, and discourag- 
ing, if not disparaging, the mem- 
bers of the Reformed Church. 

It is not, certainly, at the mo- 
ment when a Government is hourly 


weakening the ties of connection be- 
tween the two countries, that the 
merits of those who were strenuous 
to maintain the union could be 


advantageously insisted on. Nor 
is it a time when one of the difficul- 
ties of a Cabinet consists in how far 
they may weaken the Queen’s rule 
in Ireland without absolutely con- 
fessing that country to be ungov- 
ernable, that one would reasonably 
hope for merciful consideration for 
those who, insulted, neglected, or 
outraged, still professed to believe 
that there were benefits in the con- 
nection with England. But yet I 
do think some at least of the preju- 
dices entertained against Protest- 
ants might be fairly met; and that, 
looking to the patient submission 
they have shown under the dis- 
favour they have incurred, the un- 
complaining spirit in which they 
have seen themselves passed over in 
promotion, their religious disability 
being used as the means of exclud- 
ing them from office or advance- 
ment—I say I do think that the 
natural kind-heartedness of Eng- 
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of ‘Proverbial Philosophy’ will be 
announced, and there will be a 
petition against Bernal Osborne's 
return for Waterford.” 


RELIEF BILL. 


lishmen, and their love of faiy-play 
together, would dispose them to in- 
quire at least, what there is in the 
Reformed Faith that should shut 
men out from the high rewards of 
public life? why a Protestant should 
not be a judge or a magistrate? or 
what peculiarity in his belief should 
suggest distrust of his loyalty, or a 
doubt of the undivided allegiance he 
offers to his sovereign? It was not 
till after a very long struggle, main- 
tained by some of the ablest men of 
the age, that the Catholic Relief Bill 
was carried. The measure confess- 
edly was yielded at last rather from 
the difficulty of further opposing it, 
than from any distinct admission 
that the claim had been made out. 
Let us, then, take the points alleged 
against the Romanists, and see if 
they do not admit of the same 
honest construction when applied 
to Protestants, and let us see if 
there would be a real peril to the 
Crown or the Constitution in ad- 
mitting the followers of the Estab- 
lished—or rather disestablished— 
Church, to places of honour or trust 
under the monarchy. First of all, 
we are told that by concessions to 
the “ Protestants” we are endanger- 
ing the condition of the Catholic 
Church; and I at once fall back 
upon Lord Plunkett, and ask, What 
is this apprehended danger? Is 
it in Parliament or out of Parlia- 
ment? ‘Do you believe that any 
number of persons let in would be 
strong enough to overrule the Cath- 
olics, and pull down their Church? 
“These apprehensions,” he adds, 
“are not the fruits of wholesome 
caution, but the reveries of dis- 
ordered brains.” I conscientiously 
believe this to be true. The most 
ardent propagandist of Protestant- 
ism no longer speculates on the con- 
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version of his Roman Catholic coun- 
trymen ; and I believe that Cardinal 
Cullen might travel in Dr. Tresham 
Gregg’s company from Fairhead to 
Valentia without any attempt on 
his theological virtue. 

The next argument after this was, 
that “‘the people of England were 
against the measure;” and here 
Lord Plunkett says, that by the Act 
of Union the Catholics of Ireland 
were led to expect that greater fa- 
cilities would be accorded to them. 
This is just my case for the Pro- 
testants ; for they were not only led 
to expect, but taught to believe 
and to rely on the assurances of 
England, that they should not be 
deserted, nor left in the minority to 
struggle against the overwhelming 
force of a tyrant majority. 

One of Pitt’s arguments for 
the Union was, that an English, 
because a Protestant Parliament, 
would have less difficulty in deal- 
ing with the Catholic claims than 
an Irish Parliament, where the 
nation was Catholic, and only the 
governing class Protestant. Even 
Pitt, however, did not foresee the 
time when both the numbers and 
the ruling power should stand on 
one and the same side. 

The conduct of the Roman Cath- 
olics was resorted to as a reason 
against concessions. So, too, have 
we heard how certain humble men 
walking in procession—some reviv- 
al of a memory, where their fathers’ 
gallantry had signalised their devo- 
tion to the Crown of England— 


have been adduced as grounds for. 


their repression, and sufficient argu- 
ment to show how dangerous might 
be such loyalty ; and, of course, it 
cannot be denied that these men 
are but little attentive to the signs 
of the times—that they are but ‘care- 
less observers of the altered spirit 
of England towards them, and 
rather live in the memories of what 
their forefathers had achieved, than 
in the consciousness of the neglect 
into which they themselves have fal- 
len. Good taste and moderation are 
not the invariable characteristics of 
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popular demands; and these poor 
people—once petted and pampered, 
now slighted and insulted—may 
have occasionally given way to ex- 
pressions more consonant with in- 
jured pride and outraged feeling 
than with consummate state-craft ; 
but then as Lord Plunkett observed 
before, ‘All these things are im- 
putable to the conduct of the Go- 
vernment; you have compelled 
these men to rally round constitu- 
tional privileges, and make common 
cause.” “If this measure,” he con- 
tinues, “be utterly inadmissible, 
you are bound to say so””—bound, I 
would add, not to amuse the Pro- 
testants with the idea that they are 
to be longer tolerated, or that their 
Church, crippled and maimed as it 
is, will be supported even with that 
modified subsidy which, like the di- 
vidend in a bankruptcy, only serves 
to furnish materials for calculating 
the original debt. You are bound 
to suppress that fever of the public 
mind that comes of alternate hope 
and fear, and let them know that 
by governing Ireland according to 
Irish ideas you understand the 
ignoring of all that is not Roman- 
ist, or that attaches any value to 
English connection, or any love 
or affection for England. 

Once more my Lord Plunkett: 
“ This is no subject for compromise. 
Either this claim is forbidden by 
some principle too sacred to be 
tampered with, or it is enjoined by 
a law of justice which it is oppres- 
sion to resist.” I repeat it: the 
Irish Catholics—I mean the Irish 
Protestants—have not been fairly 
dealt with. The Government has 
not in any instance come into 
amicable contact with them. It 
has not consulted, soothed, nor 
directed them. It has addressed 
them only in the stern language of 
the law, in State prosecution, and 
charged them with the anger which 
has been kindled by such treat- 
ment. It has confiscated their 
Church, accused their once ascend- 
ancy—in other words, their loy- 
alty—as the bane of Ireland, de- 
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nounced their fidelity as an aggres- 
sion, and called their influence an 
insult to national feeling. Is it 
likely, said the great advocate of 
the Catholic claims, that these men 
should exercise any fastidious deli- 
cacy in the selection of their friends ? 
And so do I ask, Why wonder if 
you have such men as Mr. Johnston 
as the representative of an Orange 
constituency? Is not the very 
choice a wild cry of angry defiance 
—a passionate shriek from the brave 
crew you have deserted and aban- 
doned, and who prefer any chances 
rather than those of trusting to 
your mercy ? 

All that was once imputed to the 
Roman Catholic, on the ground 
of his allegiance to the Pope, is 
now ascribed to the Protestant 
on the supposed plea .of ‘“ascend- 
ancy.” It is this ascendancy that 


has insulted the Church of the ma- 
jority, rack-rented the peasantry, 
excited them to acts of crime and 
vengeance, and finally driven them 


to rebellion. Of course this is not 
very difficult to assert, nor very 
hard to dilate upon. Still, if the 
allegation were as true and well 
founded as it is notoriously false, 
the thing exists no longer. Every- 
thing that claimed to be Protestant 
in the land has been placed under 
proscription: the Church abolish- 
ed; the rights of property, largely 
Protestant, invaded; the University 
founded under a Protestant charter, 
and maintained chiefly by grants of 
Protestant donors, menaced with 
confiscation. Where, then, is there 
any remnant of that terrible ascend- 
ancy which has haunted the dreams 
of Romanist bishops and made the 
Irish peasant a Fenian ? 

We were often warned of the dan- 
gerous discontent of those who saw 
not alone themselves, but also the 
“nati natorum et qui nascuntur ab 
illis,” stigmatised as a caste, and 
to be for ever excluded from hon- 
our, station, and confidence—surely 
we might recognise some peril for 
those who have been deposed from 
their places of honour and trust, and 
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told to “stand by” as persons at- 
tainted and discredited, and for no 
other reason than that their loyalty 
has become offensive to’ men who 
give fewer guarantees for their 
fidelity, and who only acknowledge 
‘‘a conditional attachment” to Eng. 
lish rule. 

I do propose, and I have no more 
eloquent words than Plunkett’s to 
do it in, to “take the brand from 
these men’s foreheads, and the bit- 
terness from their hearts, and the 
debasement from their minds. Do 
not drive your Protestant brother 
from the bar as a sulky discontented 
outcast.” I do not claim for him 
the highest offices of the State. I 
am not vain enough to hope he 
may be a Lord Chancellor, nor have 
I the pretension to expect that he 
will be chosen by ary constituency 
as their representative. To take 
Sydney Smith’s words: “Keep 
them from Parliament if you think 
it right, but do not therefore ex- 
clude them from everything else 
to which you think they might be 
admitted without danger; and as 
to their discontent, there is no sort 
of reason why it should not be les- 
sened, though it cannot be re- 
moved.” And again: “A distine- 
tion is taken by one of the most 
feeble noblemen in Great Britain 
between persecution and the depri- 
vation of political power, whereas 
there is no more distinction between 
these two things than there is be- 
tween him who makes the distinc- 
tion anda booby. What nonsense 
is this! Degradation is as great 
an evil as bodily pain, or as severe 
poverty.” It is by no means im- 
possible that to be deprived of his 
office as a sheriff, and to be removed 
from the bench as a magistrate, 
may be regarded by a country gen- 
tleman as a degradation, and all 
for no graver reason than the ex- 
pression of his opinion on the wis- 
dom of certain acts of the Govern- 
ment. Surely in a country like 
ours, where so much is conceded to 
the press, some little latitude might 
be permitted to spoken opinion; 
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not to say that where the fierce 
language of the ‘Nation’ and the 
‘Jrishman’ are tolerated and en- 
dured, a little forgiveness might be 
extended to the warmth of one 
whose greatest error was to have 
forgotten that his loyalty had grown 
old-fashioned. After all, it will 
take some time to convince the 
province of Ulster that ‘The Boyne 
Water ” is not a rebel ballad. 

I ask for leniency in dealing 
with these men’s derelictions, be- 
cause they are foolish enough still 
to fancy themselves the friends of 
British connection, and supporters 
of the monarchy! A little time 
will of course teach them their 
error. Meanwhile, if the Protes- 
tant is neither to be raised to. the 
Bench nor promoted to high place 
at the Bar—if he is to be sparingly 
chosen for the Legislature, and 
grudgingly selected for any posi- 
tion of trust—let the profession 
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of medicine, at least, be open, since 
law is closed and divinity sup- 
pressed ; and, in the humble walk 
of a dispensary doctor, let not his 
belief in the Thirty-Nine Articles 
be a bar to his dealing with the 
pharmacopceia ! 

I know that there are prejudices 
against these concessions, and I can 
feel all the force of those who ar- 
gue against the impolicy of disturb- 
ing that blessed peacefulness that 
now pervades Ireland, and shaking 
the confidence of those who are 
with such heartfelt sincerity recip- 
rocating “our message of peace.” 
Still I would say, in your present 
treatment of what you call ascend- 
ancy, you are simply “ flogging a 
dead horse ;” and it is but a sorry 
reason to insult the Protestants of 
Ireland, that they cared so much 
for British connection that they 
actually quarrelled with their own 
countrymen to maintain it. 
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Tue British nation has entered 
upon a new political era. And 
every such period, ere it passes 
away, leaves a memorable record of 
its existence in new, important, 
and it may be startling acts of legis- 
lation. A new power has been in- 
troduced into our political system, 
—new forces are at work within the 
pale of the Constitution. The Gov- 
ernment has become National in 
the fullest sense of the word ; and, 
with a change, a new breath of 
life is stirring Society. New views 
are rapidly forming; new hopes 
and aspirations are entering into 
the heart of the masses. The rule 
of the Middle Classes, established 
by the Reform Bill of 1832, has 
come to an end; and the doctrines 
which regulated the legislation ‘of 
that period are now being tested 
and considered from a different, 
indeed opposite, point of view. For 
nearly forty years the prime object 
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of our legislation has been the: inte- 
rests of the Consumers; now, we 
shall soon have the masses advocat- 
ing their own interests as Produ- 
cers. What is more, the State has 
now become simply the Nation: it- 
self, acting through a chosen body 
of administrators; and it is easy to 
discern that under the new régime 
the Government will be called upon 
to adopt a very different policy in 
domestic affairs from that repre- 
sented by the principle of the 
Whigs and Doctrinaires, which 
has been paramount since. 1832: 
That principle well suited the in- 
terests of the wealthy and com- 
paratively fortunate classes, who- 
needed no help from the State, 
yet who got all they asked for, by 
the abolition of all customs-duties 
which shackled their business. 
But will that principle keep its 
ground now that the weaker classes 
also have a voice in the Govern- 
2M 
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ment? Will they not maintain 
that they, as an integral part of the 
Nation, have a claim to be fully 
considered in the policy of the 
Government ; and that, if they can 
point out any system of Govern- 
mental action which will benefit 
them, without doing injustice to 
the rest of the community, no doc- 
trinaire limitations upon the action 
of the State shall be allowed to 
stand in the way ? The maxims of 
the Liberals, which have been pre- 
dominant since 1832, will be thrown 
into the crucible, and tried anew. 
Already, in vague murmurs which 
ere long will become distinct and 
earnest speech, the masses are be- 
ginning to say that the principles 
which have been in vogue during 
the rule of the Middle Classes will 
not suit them. ‘ Our interests,” 
they say, “‘are those of Producers, 
not of Consumers. We also are 
poor, and you are wealthy ; we are 
weak, and you are strong: with us 
employment is a far more precari- 
ous thing than it is with you, and 
we have but small savings to fall 
back upon when out of work. 
State - help, though not needful 
to the middle classes, is needed at 
times by us; and we shall never 
rest contented until that principle 
is acknowledged and properly ap- 
plied.” 

Unless we misinterpret the signs 
of the times, our Statesmen are 
entering upon a trying period, and 
one in which they will find more 
work on their shoulders than they 
have been accustomed to. It is a 
time—a crisis—which will sift the 
chaff from the wheat, and discern 
sharply and clearly between the 
two classes of men commingled in 
every Ministry — between men 
whose only merit is skilful debat- 
ing power, and those who really 
possess the gift of statesmanship. 
It is not without uneasiness that 
we regard the political crisis now 
drawing near,—the ripening crop 
of new views, interests, and aspira- 
tions, backed by the still-unused 
power of the masses. In regard to 


the movement itself—the awaken- 
ing of the masses to political thought 
and their entry upon political power 
—so far from dreading it, we hail it 
as an event as desirable as it is 
inevitable,—as a healthy action of 
the national mind, and one which, 
by compelling us to test and recon- 
sider our legislative principles from 
a new point of view, will greatly 
assist the ever - desirable work of 
shaping the Administration of the 
country in a manner most conson- 
ant with the fair claims and just 
wants of the nation as a whole. It 
is natural and self-flattering to think 
that our past and still - existing 
legislation has all been framed in 
this manner,—and we certainly do 
not believe that our legislators have 
ever consciously done otherwise ; 
but we cannot lay the flattering 
unction to our souls, that our domes- 
tic policy has not been mistaken in 
some respects when viewed in con- 
nection with the interests of the 
nation as a whole, and, still more, 
eminently defective, leaving undone 
many things which a rightly-con- 
stituted State ought to have done, 
We should be false to the opinions 
again and again expressed in the 
Magazine if we hesitated to say 
this frankly, and also unjust to the 
Conservative party, whose tradition- 
al policy has been to uphold the 
National interests in opposition to 
the doctrinaire system of policy 
established by the Whigs, and now 
adopted by the main body of their 
Radical allies. 

What are the cries which are 
now heard among the working 
classes—the vast section of the 
community now at length admitted 
to a direct share in the government 
of the country ? What are the ques- 
tions which they are pondering, 
and which ere long they will rea- 
son out for themselves, and press 
upon the attention of Parliament ? 
Foremost among these are the 
Colonial question, Emigration 
the Poor-laws, and “ Free-trade 
with Reciprocity.” How often 
have these questions been dealt 
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with in the Magazine! How often, 
especially, did the late Sir Archi- 
pald Alison, in these pages, earnest- 
ly and eloquently advocate these 
questions in the interests, not of 
any class or party, but of the Na- 
tion at‘ large! The whole current 
of the time was against him. The 
doctrinaire system of the Liberals 
was then supreme: but honestly 
and manfully he advocated his views, 
developing a truly Imperial policy, 
by which the Colonies were to form 
a real part of the empire, held to 
the mother country by a system of 
reciprocal advantages ; by which a 
State system of Emigration was to 
relieve the labour-market at home, 
reducing also the burden of Poor- 
rates, and ceaselessly adding to the 
population and resources of the Col- 
onies, who have ever been our best 
customers, the largest consumers of 
our exported manufactures. We need 
not speak of his long and steady ad- 
vocacy of the interests of the Pro- 
ducing classes in this country, as 
endangered by the extreme and one- 
sided system of so-called Free-trade 
established by the Liberals. He 
maintained that in Free-trade, like 
everything else, there are limits 
beyond which the advantages which 
it confers on some classes are more 
than counterbalanced by the loss 
which it inflicts on others. Nor must 
we forget the warm interest which 
he ever took in the interests of the 
Working classes and of the Poor; so 
much so, that even in his great 
History, while depicting the Reign 
of Terror when at its worst, he 
pauses in his narrative of crime and 
horrors to praise Robespierre for the 
“noble. spirit” of his proposed Poor- 
law.* 

Emigration and the state of our 
Poor-laws are naturally the foremost 
questions in the thoughts of the 
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working classes at the present time. 
The lamentable depression of trade, 
and consequent want of employ- 
ment, which have recently prevail- 
ed, have now reached a most se- 
rious magnitude in many of the 
larger towns, and most of all 
in London and its far-spreading 
suburbs. The intensity of the 
distress in the metropolitan dis- 
tricts has not been equalled in re- 
cent times. And the break-down 
of our Poor-law system, despite all 
the efforts of voluntary associations, 
has been absolutely appalling in its 
results. Not a week passes with- 
out several cases of “deaths from 
starvation,” duly attested by the 
verdict of coroners’ inquests, where 
the medical and other evidence re- 
veals an amount of unaided wretch- 
edness and starvation which one 
would suppose impossible in a civi- 
lised country. Men, women, and 
children dymg from sheer famine 
in the heart of the wealthiest city 
of the world !— how inadequate 
must our Poor-laws be when so 
shocking a spectacle is of frequent 
recurrence! And what does the 
Government do? What measures 
does it take to remedy, or even 
mitigate, this unusually severe and 
widespread distress among the 
lower classes? None at all. 
Even when directly appealed to in 
Parliament, the Government ad- 
heres to the vaunted Liberal doc- 
trine of laissez-faire. It prates 
about the “established principles 
of economical science’ (what are 
they?) It takes credit for leaving 
everything to be settled by “the 
law of supply and demand,”—as if 
that “law” (of which we have heard 
so much during the last thirty-five 
years of Liberal rule) ever brought 
help to the helpless, clothes to the 
naked, or a morsel of food to men 





* “ Fas est et ab hoste doceri” is Alison’s remark after stating the provisions of 
the proposed law. And he adds: “ The true principles of the management of 
the poor are to be found in this Report of the Committee of Public Salvation ; and 
regular Governments will never act so wisely for their own as well as for their 
people’s interest, as when they take this leaf out of the book of their enemies.”— 
History of Europe, vol. iii. p. 292 (8vo. edition, 1859). 
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dying of starvation. We remember, 
during the terrible famine in Orissa, 
that when some of the Government 
Officials acted on the so - called 
‘established principles of economi- 
cal science,” and left the people to 
die in hundreds, they were cen- 
sured in the strongest (yet not 
too strong) terms by the Indian 
Government, and were condemned 
unanimously by the English public. 
Yet is not our own Government 
now culpable in the same way? 
Surely the break-down of the Poor- 
law in this case ought to have in- 
cited the Government to the adop- 
tion of prompt measures of relief, 
even if those were of an exceptional 
kind. Yet nothing will move them ; 
and even a direct motion in Par- 
liament for State-help to alleviate 
the widespread distress by means 
of emigration, has been repelled by 
the whole force of the Govern- 
ment. ; 

The argument for State-help to 
the working classes, in the present 
dilemma, is peculiarly strong; for 
the Government itself has greatly 
swelled the number of the unem- 
ployed, and at this moment is add- 
ing several thousands more to the 
list. Since the present ‘ Liberal” 
Ministry came into power, it has 
dismissed several thousands of 
workmen from the National dock- 
yards, has largely reduced the men 
employed in the Navy, and has 
likewise dismissed, or is in process 
of dismissing, upwards of twenty 
thousand men hitherto employed 
as soldiers. All these able-bodied 
men—many of them with families 
dependent upon them—have been 
thrown out of work by the Govern- 
ment at a time when the labour- 
market is wholly overstocked, and 
when an unusual amount of dis- 
tress prevails among the working 
classes. We do not think that all 
these reductions are desirable ; and 
even if desirable, there was certain- 
ly no necessity for making them at 
the present moment. But then the 
Gladstone Cabinet desire to make 
an ostentatious display of their 


“economy” by showing a large 
surplus in the Budget. What good 
will that do to the unemployed 
and starving workmen ? None 
whatever. What help will a reduc- 
tion of the income-tax and the tea 
and sugar duties afford to the un- 
employed who have barely money 
to buy bread? Nay, even as re 
gards the working classes as a body, 
how small will be the fraction of 
gain that will reach them! What- 
ever it be, it certainly will not com- 
pensate them for the depression in 
the labour-market produced by the 
competition of the thirty thousand 
able-bodied men recently, or now 
in the process of being dismissed 
from the Government service. 
The recent Parliamentary debate 
and division on the Emigration 
question appear to us in almost 
every respect unsatisfactory, alike 
in the interests of Government and 
of the masses of our population. 
The so-called Liberal Cabinet, in 
adhering to the old principle of 
the Whigs on the Emigration ques- 
tion, are supported by the Man- 
chester school of politicians, who 
in this matter have two objects 
in view—namely, a desire to sever 
the Colonies from the mother coun- 
try (thereby reducing England to a 


helpless position among the great. 


Powers of the world, so as to com- 
pel us to adopt a permanent policy 
of peace at any price), and also to 
keep down wages in this country by 
retaining a redundant population. 
It is a significant fact, that the mo- 
tion in favour of State-help to emi- 
gration was supported entirely by 
the younger politicians on either 
side of the House, in conjunction 
with representatives of large urban 
constituencies ; and the speech of 
the evening was unquestionably 
that of Lord George Hamilton, the 
member for Middlesex, and the 
most promising of the juniors of 
the Conservative party. This fact 
of itself is worthy of notice. The 
older politicians in the House are 
either content with the present sys- 
tem of things, which has been so 
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long established under the rule of 
the Whigs and Liberals, or at least 
they are so indifferent on this sub- 
ject as to refrain from opposing it by 
their votes, or even questioning it 
in debate. They appear to be blind 
to the new forces at work, and to 
the new spirit which ere long must 
be infused into the Government of 
this country, if that Government is 
to remain stable and the masses 
contented. 

In old States with a large pop- 
ulation, Emigration is the great 
safety-valve by which poverty and 
discontent are prevented from ac- 
cumulating to an extent dangerous 
to the welfare of the community. 
In our own little islands this has been 
notoriously the case. Population 
will increase among the poorer 
classes quite as much as among the 
upper and middle classes. This is 
a fact which must be accepted—it 
cannot be prevented. And as the 
area of our islands is small, it 
is impossible that Employment 
can go on increasing in the same 
ratio as population does. Hence, 
but for Emigration, ere this our 
country would have been burdened 
by a mass of poverty and discon- 
tent which would not have failed 
to produce most calamitous con- 
sequences. 

The whole policy of the present 
Government towards the Colonies 
shows plainly that the idea of State- 
aid to Emigration never once en- 
tered their thoughts. It is also 
well known that the leading mem- 
bers of the Cabinet — Gladstone, 
Bright, and Lowe— adhere firmly 
to the principle of their Whig 
predecessors. These two facts 
naturally cast a doubt upon the 
genuineness of the excuses, and 
upon the impartiality of the argu- 
ments, by which they defended 
themselves during the recent de- 
bate. One of those excuses was, 
that the Colonies were averse to 
receive any emigrants sent out by 


State-help. But was this project 
ever fairly brought before the Co- 
lonial Governments? It was not 
—it could not have been. Indeed, 
with what face could a Cabinet 
which is doing its best to throw off 
the Colonies, which is withdrawing 
from them every regiment and ship, 
and telling them as plainly as it 
dare do that we want to get rid of 
our Colonies altogether as a burden 
and an expense,—how could such 
a Cabinet enter upon negotiations 
with the Colonial Governments on 
this important question of Emigra- 
tion? The project, in fact, runs 
counter to the Colonial policy of 
this Ministry, and also to the selfish 
doctrines of the Manchester school. 
By the recent successful division, 
the Cabinet has got rid of the ques- 
tion for the moment; but it will 
not be for long. And we sincerely 
trust that Parliament will duly con- 
sider the matter betimes ; for if this 
is not done, the result will be a 
great popular movement which will 
be most dangerous to the rights of 
property at home. 

Holding the views above ex- 
pressed, we greet with satisfaction a 
recently-published work, which, in 
brief compass, treats very fully of 
the duties of the State in regard to 
the social and material interests of 
the country.* It is an expression 
of the new school of ideas and 
principles relative to the Govern- 
mental action of the State. It de- 
velops a wide scheme of work for 
the State, not merely in relation to 
the working classes and the poor, 
but also in relation to the general 
interests of the Nation as a whole. 
In his ‘Science of Finance,’ Mr. 
Patterson has shown himself a re- 
solute oppogent of all unnecessary 
interference of the State in affairs 
of private industry and enterprise, 
—because such affairs do not come 
within its province, nor is the State 
well fitted for their administration. 
He holds that the State should not 
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engage in any business nor under- 
take any duty which can be equal- 
ly, or even approximately, well 
done by the public. Nevertheless 
there are many cases in which the 
intervention of the State is not 
only justifiable, but urgently need- 
ed, for the sake of the moral and 
social wellbeing of the community. 
“The object of a Government,” he 
says, “is to do for a community 
what the community cannot do for 
itself.” In these few words we 
have the whole and solé raison 
@étre of a Government. Mr. Pat- 
terson evidently does not accept 
the doctrine of “every one for him- 
self and the devil take the hind- 
most.” Such a state of matters 
may prevail in rude and barbarous 
countries; but it is a principle 


wholly out of place in a civilised 
country, in the organised life of 
a rightly-constituted Nation. It 
is quite alien in such communities, 
—it is wholly opposed to the Social 
principle,—it is, in fact, its an- 


tithesis, and in practice its worst 
enemy. “A Nation is a unit: all 
classes alike must share its burdens 
in proportion to their means.” 
“Mutual aid,” he says again, “‘is 
the fundamental basis of every 
rightly-constituted society.” “It 
should be with society as with the 
body, ‘If one member suffers, all 
suffer.’ ” 

We cannot follow our author 
through the various plans which 
he proposes for accomplishing his 
double project of (1) developing the 
productive power of the People (or, 
as he otherwise puts it, “ making 
every man of our labouring class in 
the future worth two in the past”’), 
and (2) of augmenting the natural 
resources of the Country. Some of 
his proposals under the first head 
appear to us to be conceived in too 
hopeful a spirit as regards the 
character of our working classes, 
and to be too difficult to be realised 
in the present state of society. But 
they are all desirable per se, and it 
is possible, nay probable, that the 
difficulties which seem to render 
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some of them impracticable at pre- 
sent, will ere long be lessened or 
disappear. We have only to look 
back upon the past progress. of 
society and civilisation in order to 
perceive how many things which 
are difficult, and appear almost 
“utopian” to one age, are ere long 
easily accomplished in the onward 
and upward progress of humanity, 
If Mr. Patterson’s views upon emi- 
gration and the treatment of the 
poor remind us of those so elo- 
quently and powerfully advocated 
in these pages by the late Sir Archi- 
bald Alison, his views upon the 
question of Railways for Ireland 
not less forcibly recall to mind the 
statesmanlike proposals of the late 
Lord George Bentinck (then leader 
of the Conservative party in the 
House of Commons) upon the same 
subject. The Liberals succeeded in 
defeating Lord George Bentinck’s 
proposal,—just as, alike in previous 
and past years, they have ever op- 
posed State-help to the working 
classes by emigration. In _ like 
manner, also, they have done their 
best—and now more than ever— 
to cast off our splendid colonial 
empire, the grandest and most 
wonderful product of England’s 
life and enterprise, and to reduce 
the British empire to the limit of 
our own little isles. Had the Con- 
servative party been predominant 
during the last forty years, as the 
Whigs and Liberals have fjbeen, 
we make bold to say that ere 
this the Mother Country and the 
Colonies would have been firml 
united by the bonds of mutual ad- 
vantages,—forming a vast empire, 
with well arranged political rela- 
tions, and commercially united as a 
Zollverein, which in treaty for free- 
dom of trade with other countries 
could by its very magnitude obtain 
equal reciprocal advantages, instead 
of giving all and getting nothing, as 
has been the case under the doctrin- 
aire system of the Liberals. The 
old Tory policy of maintaining the 
National interests above all, and 
of fostering the growth and re- 
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sources of onr empire (Home and 
Colonial) as a unit, might still have 
remained in force; whereas under 
the theorising and doctrinaire sys- 
tem of the Whigs, the splendid 
fabric of British power has been 
loosened, until it now has little 
more cohesion than a rope of sand. 
“Give the Political Economists (so 
self-styled) an empire of granite,” 
said the great Napoleon, ‘‘and they 
will quickly reduce it to powder!” 
What words can more fittingly de- 
scribe the result of thirty-eight 
years of Liberal ascendancy upon 
the fortunes of the British empire ? 
The “ political economy” which 
the Whigs have taught England 
to worship is a bastard progeny, a 
crabbed offshoot of the true science, 
—a science which must ever be 
based upon the actual circumstances 
of the country to whose govern- 
ment it is applied, and not a mere 
set of theories which the Liberals 
apply indiscriminately, and whose 
operation they scorn to subject to 
any limitations,—even though the 


practice of every other country in 
the world warns them that in so 
doing they are wrong. 

In his earnest advocacy of the 
schemes of governmental action 
which he sets forth, Mr. Patterson 
appeals to all parties in the State 


alike. He says with emphasis that 
it is no party question, but a “ Na- 
tional question in the fullest mean- 
ing of the term.” In one sense we 
agree with him. A scheme of State- 
action for extending the area of 
employment, and augmenting the 
natural resources of the country, is 
really a National question. But to 
what party must the country look 
for the carrying out of such a pol- 
icy? Will it, can it, ever be done by 
the Liberals ? who would make the 
Government a body by itself, stand- 
ing aloof from the interests of the 
masses, leaving the helpless and 
the unemployed (even those of its 
own making) to struggle on as they 
best may, and turning with disdain 
from every proposal for State-ac- 
tion, the adoption of which would 
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combine help for the unemployed 
with a permanent benefit to the 
country at large. In marked con- 
trast to this heartless school of 
political doctrinaires stand the Con- 
servatives, whose traditional policy 
is that of supporting the great Na- 
tional interests of the country,— 
whose special aim and desire is to, 
confer material benefits upon the 
people, while the grand stock-in 
trade of the Liberals is sentimental 
and sectarian grievances. 

It is in the general history of a 
party that the essential spirit of its 
policy is best manifested, and we 
have shown from the evidence of 
the past how widely the admini- 
strative policy of the Tories and 
Conservatives upon great national 
questions has differed from that of 
the Whigs and Liberals. But even 
take this beau-ideal of Liberal Cab- 
inets which now reigns in Downing 
Street, and rules supreme in the 
House of Commons. What care do 
they take of National interests, or 
of those of the toiling masses of 
the population. We have already 
spoken of their conduct towards 
the Colonies, and need not recur to 
it. But see what “political econo- 
my” is doing for us at home. For 
years, for generations, the State has 
fostered economy among the lower 
classes by taking care of their sav- 
ings, even at some small expense to 
itself. And alike in spirit and in 
principle (although the details may 
have been imperfect) this system is 
as wise as it is generous, for there- 
by many hundreds of our popula- 
tion have been saved from coming 
on the poor’s-roll. But the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer desires 
to put an end to this small help to 
the lower classes. In obedience to 
“the established doctrine of econo- 
mical science,” he would reduce the 
rate of interest at present paid to 
depositors in the Savings Banks. He 
says the loss to the State by the 
present system is £120,000 a-year. 
But this statement gives a most 
erroneous view of the facts of the 
case. Nine-tenths of this loss is 
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not due to the present rate of in- 
terest, but represents the interest 
on the “loss” incurred in the old 
Tory times, when the Government 
did not shrink from favouring 
economy among the working classes 
even at some small expense to the 
State. Let any one examine what 
, has been the interest on Consols 
during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, and he will find that, at the 
present rate of interest (3} per 
cent.) paid by the Savings Banks, 
the “loss” (so to call it), to the 
State could not be more than 
£10,000 a-year at the most; and as 
a set-off against this, must be placed 
the £400,000 of balances in the 
hands of the State, and for which 
it pays no interest! Moreover, if 
it were thought right to allow a por- 
tion of the Savings Banks’ deposits 
to be invested in the State-debt of 
India, there would be no loss at 
all. Yet, for the sake of avoiding 
this almost nominal loss, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, by reduc- 
ing the rate of interest on the say- 
ings of the poorer classes, would 
throw a damper on the self-denying 
economy of the very class among 
whom economy of any kind is most 
rare, yet is most of all to be desired. 
It is not merely the loss of interest 
to these poor depositors that has 
to be taken into account, but the 
moral effect of the change, the dam- 
per thrown upon them. Unques- 
tionably they will think themselves 
unfairly, or at all events harshly 
dealt with, and in resentment will 
abandon their present habits of sav- 
ing. This is “political economy,” 
as understood and worshipped by 
the Liberals! For the sake of mak- 
ing a gain to the State of £10,000 
a-year, or less, this beau-ideal of 
Liberal Cabinets would wrench this 
sum from the most deserving por- 
tion of the poorer classes, and, as a 
necessary consequence, would in- 
crease the Poor-rates to a far greater 
extent. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer defends this proposal of 
his by saying, that he “does not 
know any principle by which one 
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portion of the community should 
pay for the benefit of another.” 
Why, then, should there be any 
Poor-rates at all? Still more, why 
any Education-rate? Such reason- 
ing is really too preposterous. 

Look, too, at the mode in which 
the Government has dealt with 
the large dismissals of men by the 
Admiralty and the War Office, 
We do not object to any reduc- 
tion in the national defences that 
is proved to be necessary. In 
the present case, we believe that 
the reductions in the national ar- 
maments, and in the Government 
offices also, have been carried too 
far. And in regard to the time and 
manner in which those curtailments 
have been effected, there is hardly 
an unprejudiced man in the country, 
whether Tory or Radical, who can 
approve of the Government policy. 
By withdrawing our ships and regi- 
ments from the colonies and other 
parts of the empire, and at the same 
time declaring them unnecessary at 
home, and by wholesale dismissals 
of workmen from our. national 
dockyards, thirty thousand able- 
bodied men have been thrown out 
of the public service, and cast forth 
upon the ordinary labour-market 
of the country; and this at a time 
when the labour-market is wholly 
overstocked, and thousands even 
of skilled workmen seek vainly for 
employment of any kind, and have 
to beg bread for themselves, and for 
their families at the Workhouse. 
What chance, then, have these thou- 
sands of men dismissed from the pub- 
lic service of getting employment? 
We may say roundly, None what- 
ever. And in so faras they do find 
employment, it can only be at the 
cost of the whole working classes, 
by the reduction of wages which 
the competition of those thousands 
of new suppliants for work will 
necessarily produce in a labour- 
market already grievously over- 
stocked. 

Not one of the soldiers and sail- 
ors thus dismissed could have left 
the public service of his own accord. 
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They were bound to serve the State 


for a period of years, and they, 


could not have released themselves 
from this engagement in order to 
enter upon other work and engage- 
ments, however profitable these 
might be. The engagement, in fact, 
between the State and our soldiers 
and sailors, is what lawyers call 
“unilateral:” it binds the men, but 
not the State which has engaged 
their services. The State keeps 
them remorselessly to the engage- 
ment as long as it pleases,—it can 
keep them whether they like or 
not. In such circumstances, sure- 
ly, the State is morally bound to 
exercise its power of dismissing 
these men with some little conside- 
ration for their interests. We hear 
a great deal at present about “fixity 
of tenure,” “compensation for loss 
of occupancy,” &c., for the Irish; 
and Irish tenants, though free to 
throw up their farms whenever they 
please, are to be granted an enor- 
mous “compensation” whenever a 
proprietor chooses to make a change 
in the occupancy of his farm, even 
though he should simply take it 
into his own hands. This is “ jus- 
tice to Ireland.” But surely some 
respect should be paid by the Gov- 
ernment itself to this principle, 
when dealing with its own em- 
ployés, especially those to whom it 
denies the right of leaving its ser- 
vice except at long intervals. The 


‘State, in fact, takes a long lease of 


the soldiers and sailors whom it 
employs, yet holds itself at liberty 
to break that lease whenever it 
suits its own interest to do so. 
We do not object to this state of 
things, for we do not see how 
it can well be remedied. But 
we repeat most emphatically that 
the right of the State to make 
wholesale dismissals of those men 
ought to be exercised with some 
respect to moral obligations and 
fair-play, as between man and man. 
And we maintain that to summarily 
dismiss some thirty thousand men 
from the public service—especially 
at a time of distress like the pre- 


sent—is an act which would require 
to be supported by reasons of State 
necessity of the very strongest kind, 
such as certainly do not exist in the 
present case. We make bold to 
say thatthe conduct of the Gov- 
ernment in this matter is far more 
tyrannous and _ transgressive of 
moral duty than any evictions of 
Irish tenants which they can point 
to in support of their Irish Land 
Bill. 

It is acknowledged that the 
artisans in the dockyards worked 
at lower wages than are usual in 
private establishments, being con- 
tent to do so out of regard to the 
comparative permanency of em- 
ployment in the public service. 
The same thing is true to a far 
greater degree in the case of the 
clerks in the Admiralty and other 
Government offices. The supposed 
permanency of the employment has 
hitherto induced men to enter the 
service at a lower rate of pay than 
is usual in private offices. More- 
over, there is a fixed rate of increase 
for their salaries in proportion to 
their length of service: and surely, 
to summarily dismiss those men, 
and thereby prevent their attaining 
the future increase of pay which 
formed one of the terms of the en- 
gagement, is a breach of moral obli- 
gation only excusable upon grounds 
of urgent State-necessity. Mr. 
Childers boasts that he has saved 
£32,000 by summarily dismissing 
124 clerks from the Admiralty. But 
does he think that the nation con- 
gratulates itself upon such a gain? 
Does he think that this paltry sum 
gained for the tax-payers will com- 
pensate for {the loss and suffering 
inflicted upon these six-score clerks 
and their hapless families? Does he 
think that the penny per head- thus 
saved to the tax-payers can possibly 
give satisfaction to them when they 
think of the misery of the poor 
clerks by whose dismissal this jad- 
dition to the year’s surplus has 
been obtained ? 

It is important to take note at 
once whither this ‘ Liberal” policy 
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is leading us. Get a large surplus; 


that is the sole maxim of the pre- , 


sent Cabinet. A large surplus, 
suffer who may. And what are 
the means by which this object is 
attained? In the first place, the 
ordinary revenue-payments are fore- 
stalled: the public have now to pay 
for what they have not used. More- 
over, the taxation is made onerous 
out of proportion to its amount, by 
being levied in large sums, instead 
of being, as hitherto, spread over the 
year. So much for the new Liberal 
mode of assessment. Next observe 
what section of the nation specially 
suffers from the financial policy 
of the present Ministry. It is the 
working classes,—and next to them 
the lower section of the middle 
class. The enormous reductions of 
the army and navy (dockyards in- 
cluded) fall mainly upon the work- 
ing classes; the reductions in the 
Government offices fall mainly upon 
a portion of the middle class. The 
proposed reduction in the rate of 
interest paid by the Savings Banks 
likewise falls upon the same classes. 
Even the pitiful economy by which 
no successor is to be appointed to 
Mr. Tidd Pratt, is likewise made at 
the expense of the working classes, 
to whose interests he rendered great 
service by supervising (so far as his 
powers extended) the condition of 
the Benefit Societies, to whose 
keeping the working classes intrust 
by far the greatest part of their 
savings. The working classes al- 
ready feel acutely the result of 
these State-economies; and they 
would be dull indeed if they did 
not take note of the remorseless 
spirit of the Liberal policy, when 
they see their Benefit Societies left 
unheeded, and the Savings-Bank 
rate of interest reduced, for the 
sake of a gain to the State which 
is absolutely pitiful. Moreover, 
when, in their present distress, 
they earnestly petition the Govern- 
ment for some small help to emigra- 
tion, the whole force and eloquence 
of the Government are exerted to 
obtain from the House of Commons 
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a refusal of their prayer and a con- 
demnation of the principle of State- 
help involved in it. 

Now, we ask, what will be the 
upshot of this vaunted ‘ Liberal” 
policy ? The Government say, Our 
sole duty to the country is to reduce 
the amount of taxation, leaving 
every class to profit or suffer from 
it as they may. What is the corol- 
lary which the working classes will 
append to this maxim? Reduce— 
nay, wholly abolish the duties upon 
tea, sugar, &c., and the working 
classes will still be great losers by 
the Government policy. Not to 
speak of the open neglect of their 
interests shown by the measures of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
above mentioned, the loss of wages 
to the working classes in conse- 
quence of the competition of the 
thousands of men dismissed from 
the Government service in a period 
of unusual lack of employment, will 
exceed by a hundred-fold any say- 
ing to be made by the reduction in 
the price of tea and sugar. They 
will say, ‘“‘ We object entirely to this 
system of State-economy: we ob- 
ject entirely to the principle that 
the only duty of the Government 
is to reduce taxation,—for it is we 
who specially suffer from the eco- 
nomies by which the Government 
is enabled to make their reduc- 
tions.” And what will follow? 
The working classes will say: 
“Tf the State is to economise 
chiefly at our expense, and even with- 
draw the little favours and general 
consideration which have hitherto, 
and only justly, been accorded to 
us; and if the State is to proclaim 
that its duty is to do nothing ex- 
cept reduce -the taxation, leaving 
every class, the weak as much as the 
strong, to shift for itself : if, in short, 
the national system of taxation is 
to be the only form in which any 
State-help is to come to us, either 
in good times or in bad—then we 
say that the national system of tax- 
ation must be entirely remodelled.” 
Remodelled !—revolutionised would 
be the fitter word. But how? 
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There can only be one answer to 
that question. By a graduated 
system of direct taxation. The 
lower section of the middle-class 
will join with the working-class in 
this question, and the popular cry 
will be not only that the income- 
tax should be graduated from bot- 
tom to top, but that all the other 
direct taxes (poor’s-rate, house-tax, 
&c.) should be graduated in similar 
fashion. This is the goal to which Mr. 
Lowe's “‘ clever” finance is leading. 
And strange to say, it will come as 
the consequence of his fanatical en- 
deavours to establish the very op- 
posite principle. He says,—‘ I can 
see no reason whiy one section of 
the community should pay to bene- 
fit another section;” and on this 
ground he remorselessly insists 
upon making a trumpery gain to 
the State by reducing the rate of 
interest paid by the National Savy- 
ings Banks, as also by repelling 
every proposal for State-aid to emi- 
gration. Was there ever such 
blindness? And the whole Cabi- 
net shares the mental short-sight- 
edness of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

We want a different policy alto- 
gether. A reduction of taxation is 
but a means to an end,—and that 
end is the comfort and contentment 
of the nation as a whole. A tru- 
ly national system of government 
must ever pay full and careful re- 
gard to the lower classes, the 
weaker and less fortunate members 
of the community. It must ever 
shape the action of the State and 
the tenor of its legislation in conson- 
ance with the wants of the nation 
as a whole. Above all, it cannot 
ignore the ever-recurrent periods 
of distress among the labouring 
_ masses. And it is impossible, nor 

is it to be desired, that any system 
of administration of the public 
affairs which runs counter to this 
principle can be lasting. It will 
provoke a recoil of sentiment, and 
a great popular movement which 
will sweep away such a system of 
narrow, heartless, and erroneous 
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administration; and in such a case 
the remedy, hastily adopted, is too 
likely to create evils of an opposite 
kind, perhaps as much to be depre- 
cated as those which it supplants. 
Mark the difference between the 
goal to which the present Govern- 
ment policy is leading and that which 
is offered by the national system of 
policy which Mr. Patterson proposes, 
and which in the main we heartily 
support. Let the State combine 
the interests of the poor with those 
of the country at large. Let it 
adopt a system of State-works which, 
carried out gradually, will give em- 
ployment for our able-bodied poor, 
instead of wasting their labour in 
the unproductive tasks and demo- 
ralising influence of the work-houses. 
As the best boon to Ireland, and as 
a relief to the now overstocked la- 
bour-market, let it co-operate (by 
guarantee which will cost but a 
trifle at the outset, and which ere 
long will be repaid) in the con- 
struction of cheap railways, open- 
ing up the solitudes and develop- 
ing the agricultural resources of the 
sister isle. Let it also make en- 
gineering surveys of the vast waste 
lands of Ireland, with a view to the 
gradual reclamation of those waste 
lands during those periods of distress 
among our labouring classes which 
are unfortunately only too sure to 
recur at intervals. Under such a 
system of administration, the ne- 
cessity for State-help to emigration 
would be greatly diminished, espe- 
cially as the working classes have 
little desire to expatriate themselves 
if they can find work at home; but 
whenever such a necessity arises, 
let it be promptly met, as the 
sole means then left for preventing 
the accumulation of a pauperised 
and discontented population, per- 
manently feeding upon the reven- 
ues, and disturbing the peace and 
comfort of the nation. 

We advocate this policy upon the 
permanent grounds of justice and 
wise statesmanship. But the man 
is short-sighted indeed, who does 
not mark, in the signs of the times, 
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the approach of a crisis in our do- 
mestic legislation which — renders 
the prompt consideration of these 
views especially urgent. The weaker, 
poorer, but most numerous section 
of the nation is now suffering under 
a widespread distress; and not only 
is that distress seriously augmented 
by the thousands of men thrown 
out of employment by the Govern- 
ment, but the appeal to the Gov- 
ernment to mitigate this suffering 
of their own making, by helping 
a few hundreds of the sufferers to 
emigrate, is summarily and decis- 
ively rejected; and even the little 
favours which the lower classes 
have been in the habit of receiving 
from all former Governments, both 
as regards the National Savings 
Banks and their own Sick and Bene- 
fit Societies, are ruthlessly taken 
from them. It needs no seer to 


predict the end of such a system of 
administration as this—namely, a 
popular movement which will es- 
tablish, probably in a most unwise 


form, a principle the very opposite 
to that which the present Ministry 
is now carrying to an extreme. To 
what Party, then, in the country— 
to which side of the House—are we 
to appeal? We are waved back 
scornfully from the Ministerial 
benches. The vast phalanx of 
Liberals of all shades who support 
the policy of the Prime Minister 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
turn a deaf ear to our proposals. 
They support the maxim of their 
leaders that the poorer classes 
must shift for themselves, and that 
the sole object of Government in 
such matters is to reduce taxation, 
without taking any steps to miti- 
gate the distress among the lower 
classes, which this policy of theirs 
is so greatly augmenting. But 
may we not turn with confidence to 
the Opposition, and appeal to the 
weakened but still powerful Con- 
servative party to inaugurate a 
rival policy, and save the country 
from the perils into which the doc- 
trinaire system of the Liberals is now 
leading us? The system which we 
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advocate is essentially that of the 
Conservative party. It is National 
in the truest sense of the term; it 
is practical, founded upon the wants 
of the community, as opposed to 
the theoretic system of government, 
which finds favour with the Lib- 
erals. It offers material benefits, 
not mere remedies for sentimental 
grievances. It deals with the na- 
tion as a whole, and makes the 
benefits which it confers upor the 
weaker classes a means of equally 
and permanently improving the 
condition and resources of the coun- 
try at large. If this be not a policy 
worthy of the Conservative party, 
and specially accordant with their 
principles, then all the political 
thinkers and leading writers of that 
Party have been wrong, and the 
world must wait to learn anew 
what the policy of that party is. 

It is true that any proposals of 
this kind made by the Conserva- 
tives in Parliament will not for the 
present be successful. But what of 
that? The fortunes of any party 
are determined in the long-run by 
the wisdom and justice of its pro- 
posals, Let a party show itself 
possessed of the high qualities of 
statesmanship—of the power and 
ability to initiate a policy in har- 
mony with the sympathies of the 
time and the actual requirements 
of the country, and it matters little 
whether or not immediate success 
attend its efforts. The Conserva- 
tives when, in office, never fail to 
distinguish themselves as able and 
popular administrators. But for 
more than twenty years they have 
been placed at a great disadvantage 
compared with their rivals, by the 
fact that they have been so little 
in office, and thereby have been 
prevented doing justice to their 
powers of statesmanship. But, let 
us ask, have they not magnified that 
disadvantage for themselves, by 
abandoning the initiation of mea- 
sures whenever they were relegated 
to the Opposition benches? We 
acknowledge the important duty 
which the Conservatives have at 
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present to discharge, in oppos- 
ing or seeking to improve the 
measures brought forward by the 
Liberal Cabinet. But no party 
can win a solid reputation simply 
by work of this kind. In order 
to become strong, and increase its 
numbers, a party must show itself 
capable of initiating good and states- 
manlike measures in harmony with 
the growing wants and changing 
condition of the country. Believing, 
as we do, that the Conservatives 
are still faithful to their traditions 
as the great National party, we com- 
mend to their attention the follow- 
ing words of one of the most recent 
and not least distinguished Conser- 
vative writers:—“By acting on 
large views of social and economical 
truths, and of the good of the whole 
nation, as opposed to narrow class 
interests, the Conservatives may add 
to their county strength great rein- 
forcements from the middle classes 
in towns, and from the working 
classes whom they have helped to 
enfranchise, and form on a wide 
basis a progressive and powerful 
Conservative party.” * 

But the momentous character of 
the subject with which we have 
been dealing, and of the issues at 
stake, make us unwilling to close our 
remarks in the language of party. 
Believing, as we do, that ‘England 
is on the threshold of a crisis in her 
domestic affairs, we would appeal 
even to the Government itself to re- 
consider the mistaken course which 
it is so fanatically pursuing, and 
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not to repel into a dangerous chan- 
nel popular forces, which, if wisely 
directed, might be made the means 
of improving alike the social and 
industrial condition of our country. 
Surely the country has had enough 
of the pitiful sectarian fights and 
squabbles which engage so largely _ 
the time and attention of the House 
of Commons. How strange is the 
bitterness, how unsatisfactory the 
importance, attached to University 
Edinburgh Annuity- 
tax Bills, and the like, when the 
great wants of the nation are wait- 
ing for consideration. The relations 
between the State, the Poor, and 
the Country, are really the grand- 
est question of the times, and one 
which will increase in magnitude, 
if not also in difficulty and in peril, 
with every delay. If Parliament 
does not deal with this question 
promptly, we fear the solution of it, 
when it comes, will not take the 
form, nor be conceived in the spirit, 
to be desired by every well-wisher 
to the commonwealth. Despite the 
doctrinaire creed of the present 
Cabinet, there must be State-aid 
for the lower classes in times of 
distress, and a better as well as less 
wasteful poor-law system; and we 
should be glad indeed, if it be 
possible, to combine the attain- 
ment of these objects with a sys- 
tem of administration which would 
develop the pro- 
ductive powers of the people, and 
augment the national resources of 
the country. 
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THERE is something very sad in 
the dying out of a generation of the 
leaders and rulers of the world. 
Nothing marks so clearly the pas- 
sage of time, the succession of one 
age to another, as this dropping, 
one by one, of the familiar names 


which have been sounds of autho-, 


rity and pre-eminence for half or 
quarter of a century. New neces- 
sities, new difficulties, new com- 
binations of circumstances, have 
stolen upon us unawares, and we 
are conscious, practically, that new 
men have come in to guide the 
fortunes of nations; but nowhere 
are the epochs of contemporary his- 
tory so clearly marked out as by 
graves. One cycle has ended, an- 
other has begun. The old men 
who linger like leaves upon the 
topmost branches, but emphasise 
the universal passing away of all 
with whom they have been asso- 
ciated. The old order changeth, 
giving place to new. 

In such a case as that of Count 
de Montalembert the ending has 
been softened by a long prelimin- 
ary chapter of retirement from the 
world — softened to his friends, 
not to himself. And vet to how 
many of his friends will the closing 
up of that chamber in the Rue du Bac, 
which was the abode of so much pain, 
yet of so much vivacious interest 
in the world, and animated discus- 
sion of all its affairs, be like the ex- 
tinction of a friendly light in the 
midst of the darkness. For a great 
part of these years, the little simple 
bedroom which the author of the 
‘Figaro’ described the other day to 
his readers, with a particularity more 
American than French, has been 
an audience-chamber to which 
crowds have flocked. Like a 
dream, the writer recalls, as he 
writes, the half-mournful half-smil- 
ing conversation of two or three 
gentlemen, all of European name, 


MONTALEMBERT. 


who were waiting in the large 
drawing-room which formed a kind 
of antechamber to Montalembert’s 
reception, one afternoon now nearly 
three years ago. The room wag 
darkened because of the summer 
glare outside, and the animated 
voices came as from ghosts half 
seen. They were talking of Cousin, 
then not long dead; discussing those 
peculiarities which are defects in a 
man as long as he lives, but after 
his death become, as being habits 
of his, more dear to his friends 
than the highest qualities of his 
character. Are they talking now 
more sadly, yet with the smile of 
recollection already beginning to 
break upon the heaviness of grief, of 
Montalembert? No doubt—re- 
minding each other of his out- 
breaks of characteristic impatience 
and energy, of his sharp sayings, his 
keen wit, his genial kindness. But 
it is early yet for such softened 
thoughts; now and then a sob must 
come in, a pang of farewell, and 
that intolerable sense that nothing 
more can be said to him, nothing 
more heard from him, which is the 
soul of grief. Was it only the other 
day that he wrote, “let me hear 
often from you”? and careless life 
went on, and a world of petty 
affairs prevented the response. 
What matter? one would do it to- 
morrow or to-morrow; and now 
in all heaven and earth there is 
no way of doing it, no means of 
answer. There is no sadder con- 
sciousness in life. 

It was in the winter of ’65-'66 
that Montalembert’s last illness, 
from its beginning a very painful 
one, first attacked him. He-was so 
ill in the spring of *66 as to be com- 
pelled to give up for a time the 
work on the completion of which 
he had so much set his heart, his 
great and favourite work, ‘Les 
Moines d’Occident.’ Early in ’67 
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he described himself as “in a very 
sad and precarious state;” and 
before the summer of that year his 
physicians had dreaded that his 
malady, if cured at all, must yet be 
a very lingering one. His strength 
was then so far reduced that he had 
to be carried to his carriage on the 
days he was permitted an airing; 
but still every day about five o’clock 
in the afternoon, his room was full 
of guests, friends of his life, who 
called the worn statesman and 
author by his Christian name, and 
could enter with him into full dis- 
cussions of all his life-long pursuits 
and convictions; and, on the other 
hand, strangers from all quarters, 
whom his illness and suffering did 
not prevent him from receiving 
with all the courtly kindness and 
genial grace of his nature. ‘ Your 
countrymen do not come to see me 
as much as I could wish,” he wrote 
not three months before his death, 
notwithstanding the numbers who 
sought him continually. His inter- 
est was as fresh in everything that 
everybody was doing, while he lay 
there on his weary couch, with the 
close-capped sister in constant at- 
tendance upon him, as if he had 
still been in the full current of life. 
It was a relief and a help to this 
rapid, ever-active intelligence, thus 
suddenly confined within four walls, 
and shut out from personal exer- 
tions, to participate, at least by 
way of sympathy, in the work and 
thought of others. His ear was 
open to everything that was sug- 
gested to him; his mind as ready 
and vicacious as that of any youth 
—nay, far more so: for youth 
is too much occupied with its 
own affairs to give such full un- 
hesitating attention to those of 
others. Whatever might be the 
special interest of his visitor, Mon- 
talembert had always some light to 
throw upon it, some stray glances 
out of the wonderful treasures of 
his own knowledge or experience, 
or at the best, a courteous in- 
terest, an unfeigned sympathy. 
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The first feature in him which 
struck the stranger was this gracious 
gift of courtesy. His manners were 
just touched with the elaboration 
of the old régime, as became the 
son of an émigré, the inheritor of 
centuries of courtly French breed- 
ing. But we do not think that 
this impression of extreme personal 
benignity and politeness was, after 
the first encounter, the aspect of 
Count de Montalembert’s character 
which made most lasting impres- 
sion upon the mind of a recent ac- 
quaintance. It was rather the 
keenness of perception, the rapid 
vision, the sharp wit, never failing 
in absolute grace of expression, 
but leaving the less ready insular 
intelligence, with a puzzled sense 
of discomfiture, miles behind. He 
took the slow Englishman up, 


who was saying something probably 
sensible enough, and cast a gleam- 
ing coil of wit round him, and ex- 
tinguished his half-said perplexed 
reasonings on the spot—an opera- 


tion which caused a certain sensa- 
tion of fright, by no means without 
foundation, to the bystanders. This, 
however, was in his days of health 
and unbounded activity, while yet 
the inherent impatience of a lively 
and impetuous nature survived in 
certain glimmers and sparkles of sar- 
castic vivacity, such as even perfect 
politeness could not quite annihilate. 
The enthusiasm of his character, 
and its intense love of beauty and 
appreciation of everything noble and 
generous, did not, we think, show so 
plainly in his conversation as this 
intellectual brilliancy and _ speed. 
Keen as daylight, sharp upon any 
pretence as the steel of Ithuriel’s 
spear—instantly conscious of the 
presence of polite simulation, and 
pitiless to it—it was rather the clear- 
ness of his judgment than his poetic 
character which struck the observer. 
His was the kind of mind one could 
have supposed quick to sift every 
belief, less moved by imagination 
than by reason, more familiar with 
the processes of thought than the 
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visions of faith. The reader who 
knows him only by his works will 
be startled by such a view of his 
character. But nobody who knew 
Count de Montalembert will be 
disposed to deny a fact which adds 
tenfold to his weight and influence 
as a believer, and which makes it 
so much the more difficult to un- 
derstand many features in his creed 
and many portions of his work. 
There could not be found any more 
clear-sighted observer, or shrewd 
and able man of the world. In 
things temporal and _ intellectual 
he took nothing for granted, and 
was the last in the world to ac- 
cept a specious theory or visionary 
tale. To add after this, as we are 
inclined to do—and yet he was a 
fervent Roman Catholic, accepting 
a hundred things as absolutely true 
which to us seem mere fables of 
a fond and excited fancy—would 
have been to himself but another 
instance of ‘“‘ unconquerable British 
prejudice in respect to anything 
Roman;” yet it is difficult to 
restrain the expression of this 
wonder, be it prejudice or be it 
justice. The attitude in which at 
this moment he appears to us 
as a protestant against the last 
great attempt at self-assertion on 
the part of the Papacy, has a cer- 
tain composing effect upon the 
general aspect of his religious char- 
acter ; and we have to recall to our- 
selves that it is the young Christian 
knight who in the pride of his 
youth gave up at a word from the 
Church one of the most cherished 
of his prospects—that it is the bio- 
grapher of St. Elizabeth, the histo- 
rian of the monks, of whom we are 
speaking. Not a miracle in all 
those saintly lives, not a prodigy 
recorded in the ages of faith, dis- 
turbed his power of belief. He 
accepted them with the full and 
frank confidence of the simplest 
believer. He, with his keen wit 
and quick perceptions, his learn- 
ing and sagacity, an accomplished 
writer and brilliant man of the 
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world, tingling to his finger-points 
with the new sap and modern 
vigour of his century, yet received 
everything which the hoary past 
brought to him in the name of reli- 
gion with the tender faith of a child, 
Such a phenomenon is to be seen 
now and then in the world, and 
when it appears it is always full of 
attraction, full of interest—one of 
the finest yet strangest combina- 
tions of human character. And 
such was Charles de Montalembert. 

It is not yet time to enter upon 
any full account of his life or esti- 
mate of his influence. The exist- 
ence which has just ended must be 
a little further off before it can 
“orb into the perfect star” of 
completed being. He had lived 
about sixty years in the world, 
when he was suddenly called out 
of it. For thirty of these years his 
life was full of activity, and spent 
very much in the eye of the public. 
During this time many changes had 
taken place in France, and none 
greater than those religious changes 
into which he threw himself heart 
and soul. In the spring of ’67, the 
writer, then in Paris, attended by 
his advice several conferences of 
the Retraite des Hommes, in Notre 
Dame, during the holy week—a 
most impressive and wonderful 
sight, such as it would be difficult 
to find any parallel to in this 
country, with all its boasted gravity. 
Somewhere about four thousand 
men, a dark mass, but faintly light- 
ed by a great flambeaux of gas 
placed here and there, were closely 
packed in the great central aisle of 
the Cathedral, listening with rapt 
attention to the preaching of Pére 
Félix, who though a very popular 
preacher, is no orator by right 
divine, nor capable by his own 
attraction only of calling so great a 
multitude together. The chanting 
by this mass of men, in plain 
song, of the Stabat Mater on 
Holy Thursday, and of the shorter 
hymns of the Church at the con- 
clusion of the other services—the 
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eat thunder of so many male 
yoices in unison—was such a strain 
as we never remember to have 
heard before, and which no one 
could listen to without emotion. 
M. de Montalembert’s face bright- 
ened when he heard the impression 
made by this wonderful scene up- 
on the mind of the writer. When 
he began his career, he said with a 
certain gleam of high satisfaction 
in his eye, it had been considered 
a wonder in France to see a young 
man enter a church, or to hear him 
avow any charity towards Christi- 
anity. These were the days when 
Charles de Montalembert, a youth 
half English, or rather half Scotch, 
and whole enthusiast, speaking 
French with a taint of insular ac- 
cent, and with ideas not yet whol- 
ly Continental, made acquaintance 
with the young Henri Lacordaire. 
They had met and joined them- 
selves together, and set their young 
wits to work on the grandest patri- 
otic problem—how to lead France 
back to Christian faith and a religi- 
ous life, cherishing all her liberties, 
all her privileges, the residue of 
good left behind by the devastating 
torrent of the Revolution, at the 
same time. What they had suc- 
ceeded in doing, in one point at 
least, we had learned in the crowd- 
ed nave of Ndétre Dame during 
those rainy chilly April evenings, 
and on the bright winter morn at 
the early communion. It was a 
sign of accomplished work which 
might well have cheered any 
reformer. This was one of the 
great objects of Montalembert’s 
life—one which does not show 
largely in ordinary history: he 
had helped to make religion pos- 
sible, helped to make it real, in his 
country; and if ever the his- 
tory of the revival of religion in 
France during the last forty years 
should be written—and there could 
be no more interesting chapter of 
modern history—the name of Count 
de Montalembert would take its 
natural place there, side by side 
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with that of his friend. He poured 
the whole force of his young life 
into this highest scheme ; he threw 
himself into plans of public instrue- 
tion in every way in which it was 
practicable to him. His first step 
in public life was taken when he 
joined himself to Lamennais and 
Lacordaire in the management of 
their paper called ‘L’Avenir.’ A 
year later the Christian Liberals 
found themselves aux prises with 
Rome, as they had already got into 
contact with civil law at home. The 
spiritual authority was more diffi- 
cult to struggle with than the tem 
poral ; and it was only after a long 
process of deliberation and anxious 
thought that the two friends, La- 
cordaire and Montalembert, made 
up their minds what was their 
highest duty. The story is told 
by Montalembert himself in his 
life of his friend. There he de 
seribes Lacordaire as wandering 
and musing about the memory- 
haunted ruins of Rome, pondering 
many things which are not written 
there to the common eye. He un- 
derstood from all he saw around 
him, “not only the _ inviolate 
majesty of the supreme Pontifi- 
cate, but its difficulties, its long 
and patient plans, its adoption 
of necessary expedients (ménage- 
ments indispensables) for the gov- 
ernment of men and things here 
below.” “The weakness and in- 
firmities inseparable from the mix- 
ture of human things with divine 
did not escape him.” In short, the 
devout and enthusiastic yet rea- 
sonable mind of the young French 
priest, recognised that perfect modes 
of working were not to be found in 
human society: that the support 
of the Papacy, the greatest of spi- 
ritual institutions, was far more 
likely to advantage a great religi- 
ous work, than any wild fight for 
independence which he could adopt. 
He recognised what many men in 
all churches have always recognis- 
ed, that something must be swal- 
lowed, something endured, in re 
Qn. 
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turn for the great spiritual support 
of a universal church behind you, 
with all its popular traditions, and 
fundamental hold, however obscured 
now and then for a moment, upon 
ancient Christendom. We may ac- 
cept this description written by 
Montalembert of his friend, as his 
own creed. He, too, bowed his head 
to the Pope’s bull, when it came, 
forbidding the immediate work in 
which they were engaged. They 
yielded to it, both knowing that 
they had more important matters 
in hand, which forbade the possi- 
bility of schism or sectarian oppo- 
sition, and thus their lives were 
decided in obedience to Rome; 
while Lamennais, in some respects 
a greater figure than either, mis- 
took or declined the lesson, and 
giving up Rome, gave up at the 
same time, as happens so often, 
along with his faith in the Pope, 
his faith in Christianity. 

.In Germany, where the young 
Montalembert wandered after his 
unsuccessful mission to Rome, and 
where he again encountered Lacord- 
aire, the materials for his beautiful 
Life of St. Elizabeth, one of the finest 
idylls of Christian literature, were 
collected. It was published in the 
year 1836, his first work of import- 
ance. On his return to France he 
threw himself upon political life, and 
lived-and laboured with all the en- 
ergy of his nature, taking part in 
all the events and all the important 
movements of the time. ‘It was 
the heroic age of our religious and 
liberal struggles,” he says, in his Life 
ef Lacordaire; and everything that 
belonged to that enlightened and 
conservative liberalism, which is the 
natural creed of all eclectic politi- 
cians, moved him with more than 
merely political ardour, Justice, free- 
dom, purity, and not party names or 
party objects, were with him the 
recognised aims of legislation. His 
code was that all men should be 
free to do well, to say what good 
was in them, to make such efforts 
as they were capable of for the 


advancement of the world; but 
yet there was in him, it must 
be allowed, a certain reserve as 
to what constituted political well- 
doing, and inclination to set up an 
arbitrary standard of his own. It 
was good for France to be free and 
united, but he did not see that the 
same necessity held for Italy. And 
there are other inconsistencies jin 
his political creed. He was in 
favour of the expedition to Rome, 
though Poland and Ireland (which 
he always classed together) filled 
him with indignant sympathy. In 
short, he was no perfect man, but 
one full of individual partialities 
and prejudices, and laden with the 
defects as well as the virtues of his 
opinions. Although he speaks of 
the ‘odious injustice and umpar- 
donable uselessness” of the Revolu- 
tion of ’48, his political career lasted 
beyond the coup @état. He even 
made an effort to submit himself to 
what was inevitable as long as his 
own honourable, upright, straight- 
forward spirit could do so. The 
spoliation of the Orleans princes 
was, it is said, the point which 
brought his patience to an end. 
But he continued to sit in the 
Chamber until 1857, when he was 
defeated in his own department, 
and retired from active political 
life, though not from such sharp 
usage of his pen as brought him, 
on various occasions, into contact 
with the authorities, and exposed 
him to trials and vain sentences of 
imprisonment, which the Emperor 
was wise enough never to permit to 
be carried out. His opinion of the 
present Government of France was 
very low, and touched with an in- 
dignant bitterness. The inevitable 
and fast-growing triumph of de 
mocracy was his favourite horror. 
With a contemptuous vehemence 
which no hearer could forget, he 
would describe the hatred of me 
diocrity for anything superior to 
itself, which was, in his opinion, 
the true essence of democratic sen- 
It was not only rank, or 


timent. 
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wealth, or temporal advantage, 
which the mob_ resented, but 
above all, the superiority of mind 
and sway of intelligence. picier 
France was glad to be free of ces 
ens-la —the Guizots, the Thiers, 
the liberal statesmen and men of 
talent who had been the leaders 
of their generation. It was a relief 
to the surging and heaving popular 
mass to throw off the sway of every 
one better than themselves, and to 
be ruled by men of nothing. Even 
his politeness was scarcely proof 
against any rash approval of abso- 
lute power, and the sentimental 
English fancy, or profession of a 
fancy, for theoretic Czesarism, irri- 
tated him to a high degree. “ Why, 
for heaven’s sake,” he writes, in 
respect to a review of his own 
touching Memoir of General Lamo- 
ricitre, “‘do you incline towards 
M. Carlyle’s theory of autocratic 
government?” The mere sugges- 
tion stirred him to a sharpness keen 
and angry; and so did the English 
admiration for the Emperor, which 
was once more lively than now. 
This sentiment stung him as a poor 
man might be stung by commenda- 
tions of poverty made by a rich and 
easy neighbour. “It is well for you 
to applaud a rule which you would 
not have for a single day,” was his 
indignant comment, often repeated. 
Not only the actual evil, but the 
reproach upon France, the impli- 
cation of her indifference to those 
liberties which he prized so much 
for her, wounded him to the quick. 
And with this feeling was mingled 


"all the contempt, half expressed but 


always understood, of the old noble 


Jils des croisés for a parvenu court. 


He, too, was impatient of ces gens-la / 
and still more impatient, still more 
contemptuous was the high-born 
household which surrounded him. 
Montalembert’s generous, liberal, 
unfactious spirit, made it at the 


same time difficult for him to main- 
tain full amity even with the Cath- 
olic party, to which he had done, 
one time and another, immeasur- 
able service. It was not in him 
to adopt unhesitatingly a certain 
party, with its drawbacks and 
advantages. He could not bind 
himself, whatever the penalties 
might be, to the paltry and untrue. 
He who had made the beginning 
of his career extraordinary by bow- 
ing his head, in all the youthful 
fire of his genius, under the yoke 
of the Papal decree—who for the 
best part of his life was incessantly 
occupied in serving the interests of 
his Church, and by all the force of 
his talent and influence aiding her 
progress—became such a mark for 
the arrows of the Ultramontane 
party as no profane person could 
have been. ‘There is amongst the 
English Catholics,” he writes in 
April 1866, “as well as amongst 
the French, a party of violent, de- 
nunciating, and persecuting people, 
who are unfortunately in posses- 
sion of almost all our periodical 
press. They look upon meas more 
than half a heretic (as may be 
seen in M. Veuillot’s last produc- 
tion, ‘L’Illusion Liberale’), on -ac- 
count of my liberal and concili- 
ating opinions; and if my views, 
moderate as they are, were to be. 
attenuated in the English text,* 
all those who are now barking 
against Dr. Newman (on account of 
his strictures on certain forms of 
worship of the B. Virgin), and 
many others, would cover me 
with needless obloquy.” It is 
unnecessary for us to add any 
description of the fulness and fer- 
vour of his faith. He considered 
himself tolerant to the last de 
gree—and was so in all practical 
ways, there can be no doubt; but 
yet his friends who were heretics. 
could not but recognise in his tone. 








* This was in reference to the English translation of M. de Montalembert’s, 
great work, ‘Les Moines d’Occident,’ which he was most anxious should be 
rendered with absolute fidelity—a point on which he was fully satisfied. 
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&® certain something—a_ slurring 
ever of any reference to a common 
faith, a courteous silence in respect 
to religious convictions out of the 
pale of the Church, which showed, 
as it does so often in the most 
amiable and tender-hearted Catho- 
lics, either a rooted doubt of any 
good being possible, or a compas- 
sionate reluctance to do or say any- 
thing which might disturb that con- 
dition of invincible ignorance in 
which is a heretic’s only hope. Of 
this, however—or rather of the 
individual heretic’s perception of 
it—the chances are he was quite 
unconscious. “If you meet with 
any expressions,” again in refer- 
cence to ‘Les Moines d’Occident,’ 
“which may wound your relig- 
ious or patriotic feelings,” he 
writes, ‘“‘remember how very prev- 
alent the most painful language 
on that matter is with your coun- 
trymen and countrywomen. This 
ought and will, I am sure, make 
you indulgent tome. I have had 
to undergo, during my journey in 
Spain, all the bigoted outbreaks of 
Mr. Ford in Murray’s handbook, at 
every step, against all that Catho- 
lics are taught to venerate and be- 
lieve. Sorry and ashamed should 
I be if anything calculated to 
offend in such a way, the belief of 
Protestant Christians, had ever 
fallen from my pen.” 

In this country there can be no 
doubt the name of Montalembert 
is more closely identified in the 
popular imagination with the de- 
fence and championship of the 
Church of Romé than with any 
other principle; and the impres- 
sion is a perfectly just one. The 
State and its liberties were much 
to him all his life, but the Church 
was more. He would have sacri- 
ficed anything for France, but more 
than anything for Rome. He had 
survived the failure of many politi- 
cal hopes, but the hopes of religion 
. could never fail; and all his heart 
was in the work of re-evangelising 
his beloved country. Knowing how 
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entirely this, was the case, it strikes 
us with a certain inexpressible jn- 
dignation to read, as we write, in 
the news of the day, the expressions 
of absolute satisfaction with which 
the information of his death was 
heard in Rome. ‘“ What good for. 
tune!” the Pope is reported to haye 
cried. What ingratitude! He who 
had stood by the great Dominican 
Lacordaire and the great Jesuit 
Ravignac, supporting their efforts 
with all his talent, his influence, 
and popular fame, while _ they 
won back France to the Church, 
to be thus rewarded by that 
Church for the devotion of a 
lifetime! The Church had given 
him little at any time of his 
career, except the satisfaction of 
labouring for what he believed to 
be the cause of God. She had laid 
him open to the sneers of men out- 
side her pale, who were incapable 
of comprehending his faith—and to 
the poisoned darts of men within, 
who were equally incapable of un- 
derstanding his love of freedom 
and the candour of his nature; she 
had stolen from him his child, the 
one of his family, it is said, most 
like himself. The writer cannot 
forget the look on his face, the 
glimmer of tears in his eyes, as he 
held up the light to exhibit a por- 
trait of his daughter, taken before 
her entrance into the order of the 
Sacré Coeur, in all the pretty pomp 
of dress which became her youth, 
and told the story of her self-dedi- 
cation—“ d ma grande desolation!” 
said the father, who had paid so 
severe a tax for his devotion to his 
Church. And his Church has re- 
warded her noble knight as she has 
rewarded many another—by depre- 
ciation of his virtues while he lived 
and by an unscemly cry of triumph 
over his honourable grave. 

But yet the very position in 
which he stood towards Rome at 
his death is instructive to us of a 
fact which we are very apt to for- 
get, though perhaps less likely now 
than in periods of greater ecclesiasti- 
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cal calm—-that the Church of Rome 
js, no more than our own, a blank of 
bigoted unanimity; but contains 
in her ample bosom many shades of 
sentiment, and is full of faithful 
souls, strong in all the fundamental 
truths of Christianity, who accept 
the superfluities of Romish faith 
often without the slightest hesita- 
tion, and even with fervour, as 
matters rendered sacred by educa- 
tion and the prepossessions of na- 
ture, but without ever placing the 
secondary on the same level with 
the primary objects of faith. It is 
not within our present purpose to 
inquire how far this was the case 
with Montalembert. He was the 
truest of Romanists, receiving with- 
out doubt or difficulty much which 
it would seem to us impossible for 
such a man to receive; but he 
never surrendered his intelligence 
in matters which he considered 
within the scope of human reason. 
And it is strange and sad to find 
him, after his many struggles, dy- 
ing at last while in the very act of 
delivering a stroke of the conse- 
crated lance, with which for forty 
years he has tilted against her ene- 
mies, at the pretensions of Rome. 
But not of his Rome—the great 
traditionary See which through a 
hundred storms had kept the life- 
blood warm in the inmost heart of 
Christendom, and _ prolonged its 
rule over all these centuries by 
higher means surely than by mere 
self-assertion, and shutting out of 
external light. That wider, more 
universal Church of his fathers, 
which a foolish Pope and narrow 
hierarchy may encumber with still 
more unnecessary dogmas, but 
which no man nor set of men can 
altogether deprive of the ever-re- 
viving power of Christianity, will 
yet do justice to the stainless 
memory of Charles de Montalem- 
bert. 

The great literary work upon 
which he had set his heart had 
been long interrupted, and it is 
now some time since he recognised 
as hopeless the possibility of bring- 


ing it neara conclusion. “TI leave its 
completion to younger and happier 
hands,” he wrote but a few months 
ago, with a sadness that every his- 
torical student will understand. 
Even the sober age at which he 
undertook, and the conscientious 
and laborious care with which he 
carried on, his history of ‘Les 
Moines d’Occident,’ have not suf- 
ficed to withdraw a certain tender 
light of sacred romance and en- 
thusiasm from that work. For 
with all his keen wit and practical 
knowledge of men, with all his 
experience of the craft of politics 
both secular and ecclesiastical, and 
insight into the meaner minds 
and less elevated thoughts which 
fill up the general mass of human- 
ity, this last jils des croisés, vindicated 
his descent with a distinctness sel 
dom seen in the most rigid gene- 
alogy. He was a man of the nine 
teenth century, a constitutionalist, 
a parliamentarian, full of modern 
ways and thoughts; and yet he 
was as true a crusader as ever took 
the cross. That cross upon his 
shield, however, is not more sig- 
nificant of the noble enthusiasm 
of his character than is the motto 
which doubtless some other clear- 
sighted, sharp - witted Montalem- 
bert, pursuing a visionary object 
with keenest practical good sense, 
and brave indifference to its per- 
sonal result, handed down out of the 
silent ages. ‘‘ Ni espoir, ni peur,” 
says the proud legend. It is the 
fullest comment upon the just con- 
cluded life. For himself he has 
sought nothing, looked for nothing, 
desired nothing. But for God, and 
for the Church, and for his coun- 
try, how great have been his 
hopes, and how manifold his ef- 
forts! How sadly, with an echo 
from that perennial disappcint- 
ment which is the burden of all 
human melodies, may we write the 
same words upon his grave! A 
certain still despair lay at the bot- 
tom of his heart in the declining of 
his life—France and the world 
seemed to him trembling .within 
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the vortex of overwhelming fate— 
God was still holding the great 
balance, so that somehow at the 
last, if even as by fire, salvation must 
be certain; but his hope had grown 
feeble of any temporal deliverance, 
or re-establishment of a noble social 
order. It is said that the recent 
changes in France brightened a 


little to his dying eyes the prospects 
of his nation; but this faint clear- 
ing of the skies at home could have 
done little to counterbalance the 
gloom of the storm-clouds which 
were gathering over the still dearer 
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sanetuary of his heart and wishes 
at Rome. Death has brought him 
rest from many sufferings—it is the 
one incident in a good man’s life 
which we feel sure must be accom. 
panied by fullest satisfaction and 
perfect content; but there is no. 
thing sadder to the age than thus 
to mark its onward way by signs 
of the extinction of another and 
another light. France and the 
world are so much the poorer by all 
the brightness of one brilliant in- 
telligence, and all the sympathy and 
warmth of one most genial heart. 





